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CHAPTER  I 

In  the  unknown  Treasure-house 

Cinderella  and  the  Glass  Slipper  is  a familiar  tale  that  has 
delighted  the  world  for  perhaps  eight  or  nine  hundred  years. 
It  is  a folk-tale,  a story  invented  by  some  unknown  minstrel 
or  village  entertainer,  and  told,  from  memory,  to  generations 
of  children.  At  last  some  wise  man  wrote  down  the  legend 
as  he  had  heard  it,  and  it  became  the  common  property  of  all 
people. 

Originally  Cinderella  was  a French  story.  Students  of 
language  say  that  the  old-time  monk  or  scribe  who  translated 
it  into  English  was  not  a good  French  scholar,  and  thought 
that  vair  and  verre  meant  the  same  thing.  When  he  saw  the 
phrase  pantoufle  de  vair  (slipper  of  squirrel-fur),  he  made  it 
"slipper  of  glass";  and  that  odd  mistake  has  been  continued 
all  these  years.  How  many  children  of  English  speech  have 
thought  about  the  hardness  and  discomfort  of  glass  slippers! 
How  many  have  wondered  why  the  Prince  would  expect 
Cinderella  to  wear  such  strange  shoes  and  to  dance  in  them! 
How  many  have  dismissed  the  subject  with  a sigh,  as  one  cf 
the  queer  things  that  often  happen  in  fairy  tales! 

A fur  slipper,  light,  cosy,  beautiful,  made  from  the  soft 
coat  of  the  gray  squirrel,  that  would  be  different;  especially 
if  one  remembered  that  in  those  far-away  times  only  the  richest 
people  were  able  to  use  fur  as  an  article  of  civilized  dress.  Some 
furs,  like  ermine  and  sable,  were  worn  only  by  kings.  Vair 
also  was  a royal  fur,  and  when  Cinderella’s  Prince  Charming 
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found  a pair  of  feet  dainty  and  elegant  enough  to  wear  the 
vair  slippers,  the  wearing  of  them  at  once  gave  her  rank  as 
a princess. 

How  it  came  about  that  fur  garments  had  such  a place  of 
honour  is  a long  story,  going  back  to  the  capture  of  Italy 

by  barbarian  Gothic  warriors 
in  476  A. D.  The  invaders,  like 
all  northern  peoples,  had  worn 
the  skins  of  beasts,  first  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold,  and 
then  as  a decoration.  When 
they  came  to  Rome  and  took 
possession  of  the  city,  the 
wealthier  Romansadopted  the 
fashion.  Soon  everyone  who 
could  afford  it — and  many 
who  could  not — appeared  in 
rich  fur  robes  and  cloaks,  until 
the  early  Christian  writers 
protested  against  such  “bar- 
baric and  debasing  luxury.” 
The  young  noblemen  and  high- 
born ladies  closed  their  ears 
to  the  protests  and  nestled 
into  their  soft  cloaks,  capti- 
vated by  their  luxurious 
elegance  and  charm. 

As  the  various  Courts  of 
Europe  arose  out  of  the  wreck 

From  Blanche's  "Costumes."  °f  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
A king’s  cloak  lined  with  vair.  wearing  of  furs  became  the 

special  privilege  of  kings  and  nobles.  The  merchants  who 
gained  great  wealth  by  trading  with  eastern  lands,  the  builders 
of  some  of  the  noblest  cities  in  the  world,  were  forbidden  to 
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ape  the  customs  of  the  Court  and  were  allowed  to  wear  only 
the  cheaper  furs.  The  common  people,  of  course,  could  not 
in  any  event  afford  such  comfort.  But  a succession  of  wars 
broke  the  special  power  of  the  nobles  in  many  lands,  and  by 
the  sixteenth  century  the  merchants  and  rich  “burgesses” 
gained  the  right  to  wear  what  they  pleased,  save  ermine,  which 
was  still  the  fur  of  kings.  Soon  the  demand  for  furs  was 
greater  than  the  supply. 

It  was  the  fur  resources  of  Siberia  that  sent  the  Russians  of 
Moscow  adventuring  in  the  north-east.  The  first  tribute 
paid  by  the  Siberian  tribesmen  to  Moscow,  in  1555,  was  the 
annual  delivery  of  one  thousand  sable  skins.  After  1580, 
thousands  of  Russians  went  hunting  and  trapping  every  winter 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  forests  of  Siberia. 

The  discovery  of  Canada  was  chiefly  important  to  France, 
and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  because  the  country  was  a vast  new 
storehouse  of  furs.  To  the  French  traders  who  came  with 
Champlain  in  1608,  and  to  those  who  followed,  Canada  was 
a wonderland,  for  the  native  Indians  did  the  hunting,  cured 
the  pelts,  brought  them  in  great  bundles  to  the  seaports  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  inland  waterways,  and  then  bartered 
them  to  the  white  men  for  beads,  coloured  cloth,  blankets,  iron 
hatchets,  guns  and  gunpowder,  and  brandy.  The  business 
offered  the  chance  of  enormous  profits,  and  adventurous 
spirits  willingly  faced  the  perils  of  long  voyages  in  unsea- 
worthy vessels  in  order  to  find  quick  fortune.  All  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Spaniards  in  Central  and  South  America  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  a trade  that  could  not  become 
exhausted,  since  it  rested  on  the  natural  increase  of  the  wild 
animals  on  half  a continent. 

The  early  discoverers  had  hopes  of  establishing  a great 
agricultural  colony  in  the  new  land,  but  no  spirited  youth 
would  settle  down  to  labour  in  the  fields  when  the  woods  and 
waterways  offered  the  golden  prospect  of  both  adventure  and 
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profit.  All  the  efforts  of  the  French  governors  to  retain  the 
fur-trade  as  a king’s  monopoly  failed  to  prevent  independent 
traders  from  stepping  into  a canoe  and  paddling  into  the 
wilderness  in  search  of  new  Indian  tribes  and  new  bargains 
in  pelts. 

Meanwhile,  England  claimed  the  northland,  and  in  1670 
Charles  II  granted  to  his  cousin.  Prince  Rupert,  and  his  as- 
sociates the  charter  for  a trading  association  which  has  made 
a name  in  the  world — the  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England 
Bay — in  short,  “The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.’’  English  and  French  were 
in  competition,  and  through  their 
rivalry  the  continent  was  explored. 

The  French  had  another  motive, 
besides  the  fur-trade,  in  ranging  over 
America.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Reformation 
had  kindled  an  enduring  religious  zeal, 
not  only  amongst  Protestants  but 
also  amongst  the  devotees  of  the  an- 
cient church.  The  exploits  of  Francis 
Xavier  as  a missionary  in  the  East  Indies  in  1550  had  awakened 
a lively  interest.  He  was  canonized,  or  named  as  a saint  of 
the  church,  in  1621,  a time  when  all  the  churchmen  and  the 
majority  of  the  courtiers  in  France  were  fervent  in  their  support 
of  missions.  Some  of  the  great  ladies  were  enthusiastic  and 
gave  large  sums  to  the  cause. 

Reports  of  the  new  continent  of  America  from  various 
voyagers  all  dwelt  upon  the  pagan  state  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
So  it  was  that  whenever  a sea-captain  or  merchant  sought 
for  capital  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  explorations  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  he  was  urged  to  take  priests 
with  him.  Champlain,  a man  of  strong  religious  instincts, 
was  fully  as  eager  as  his  advisers,  and  it  was  he  who  brought 
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Arms  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 
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the  first  missionaries  to  Canada — priests  who  belonged  to 
the  Recollet  Order,  a branch  of  the  Franciscans.  In  due  time 
the  Recollets  invited  the  Jesuits — men  of  high  education, 
better  equipped  to  learn  the  intricate  Indian  languages  and 
dialects,  and  having  a lively  memory  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Zealous  priests, 
reckless  of  danger 
and  inured  to  phys- 
ical toil  and  discom- 
fort, roved  from  end 
to  end  of  this  con- 
tinent, dwelling  with 
the  savages  under 
conditions  of  untold 
hardship,  preaching 
and  living  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the 
Jesuits  to  require  of 
each  missionary  on 
the  field  a complete 
annual  report,  or 
Relation , of  his  ex- 
periences and  of  the 
progress  of  his  work. 

The  Relations  were 
printed  in  Paris  and 

circulated  widely  The  Jesuits  welcomed  by  the  Recollets,  1625. 

From  a colour  drawing  by  C.  W.  Jefferys. 

among  the  nobility 

and  gentry,  keeping  alive  the  enthusiasm  of  many,  and  con- 
stantly awakening  interest  in  new  quarters. 

These  little  books,  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  are  the 
source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  explorations  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes.  All  of  them 
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are  rare;  no  library  in  the  world  has  a complete  set  of  the 
original  volumes.  But  all  have  been  reprinted  and  translated 
into  English  for  the  advantage  of  the  student  of  first  things 
in  this  country. 

The  ardour  of  the  priests,  the  eagerness  of  adventurers  to 
make  money  in  the  fur-trade,  and  the  desire  of  soldier  govern- 
ors to  hold  and  develop  a rich  continent  for  France  give  a com- 


An  Iroquois  bark  House. 

plete  explanation  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Canada  was 
explored  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  northward  to  the  lands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Thinking  that  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
the  coast  of  India,  Columbus  called  the  native  folk  “Indians,” 
and  the  mistaken  name  has  persisted  to  this  day.  A strange, 
mysterious  people,  the  tribes  varying  in  customs  and  beliefs 
as  the  climate  varies,  but  all  of  one  race,  from  Alaska  to  Pata- 
gonia ! The  high  cheek  bones  and  broad  nose  seem  to  indicate 
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that  the  American  Indians  are  related  to  the  Mongolians  of 
Asia,  but  there  are  many  points  of  difference  between  red  men 
and  yellow.  Some  students  of  the  history  of  mankind  believe 
that  in  remote  ages  parties  of  Mongolians,  straggling  across 
Bering  Strait,  found  a race  of  folk  differing  from  all  others 
on  earth,  and  that  the  union  of  these  two  races  accounts  for  the 
resemblance  to  the  Asiatic  type.  Others  say  that  the  Indians 
are  themselves  true  Mongols,  varied,  as  plants  vary,  by  con- 
ditions of  food  and  climate. 

Whatever  their  origin — and  no  one  can  prove  any  theory 
advanced — there  were  two  main  classes  of  Indians  in  the 
Ontario  region  when  the  country  was  first  explored  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Algonquins,  who  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the 
rugged  north,  were  wandering  hunters,  dwelling  in  moveable 
tepees  of  bark  and  skins.  The  Iroquois  were  settled  in  villages 
of  bark  houses,  and,  while  hunting  and  fishing  were  their 
main  reliance  for  food,  they  had  a rude  agriculture,  growing 
pumpkins,  squash,  and  Indian  corn. 

Proud,  cunning,  and  fiery  warriors,  the  Iroquois  had  learned 
the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Five  tribes  were  united  as  one,  living 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  they  had  cousins 
beyond  the  north  shore  with  whom  they  could  not  agree. 
These  were  the  Hurons,  who  lived  between  Lake  Simcoe  and 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  Petuns,  or  Tobacco  tribe,  settled  in 
the  hills  south  of  Collingwood.  Still  another  tribe  of  the 
same  stock  occupied  the  southern  peninsula  between  the 
Niagara  and  the  Detroit  Rivers — the  Neutrals,  so  called  because 
they  seemed  to  have  no  quarrel  with  either  of  their  embattled 
neighbours.  Some  think  that  they  conducted  a lively  trade 
with  both  in  flints  for  arrowheads  and  axes,  since  they  con- 
trolled the  deposits  of  Point  Abino,  near  Port  Colborne;  but 
that  is  only  a guess. 

All  the  Indians,  Iroquois  or  Algonquin,  used  the  birchbark 
canoe,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  a savage 


Champlain  landing  on  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.  From  a painting  by  Julius 
Humme  in  the  National  Club,  Toronto. 
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people.  It  floated  like  a poplar  leaf  in  a few  inches  of  water. 
It  was  staunch  enough  to  withstand  the  swirl  of  the  rapids, 
and,  being  wonderfully  buoyant,  it  could  live  in  a considerable 
sea.  In  a country  threaded  by  innumerable  streams  and 
bordered  by  the  Great  Lakes,  the  canoe  gave  the  Indians  a 
tremendous  range.  With  a little  bag  of  parched  corn  and  a 
handful  of  dried  venison  they  could  travel  for  hundreds  of 
miles  without  pausing  to  hunt. 

From  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier’s  first  visit  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  Hurons  were  in  the  habit  of  going  annually  with 
furs  to  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  even  on  to  Quebec.  The 
route  from  Georgian  Bay  was  northward  among  the  Thirty 
Thousand  Islands  to  French  River,  east  to  Lake  Nipissing. 
to  the  Mattawan,  to  the  Ottawa,  and  then  down  the  Ottawa 
River.  Cataracts  and  rapids  interrupted  the  course,  but  on 
the  journey  downward  many  of  them  could  be  run  in  the  canoes. 
The  up-course  took  three  weeks  of  hard  paddling,  and  there 
were  thirty-five  portages. 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  founded  Quebec  in  1608,  helped 
the  Algonquins  to  defeat  a war  party  of  Iroquois  in  1609  at 
Crown  Point.  The  Hurons  then  sought  his  aid,  but  he  re- 
sisted their  appeal  until  1615,  when  he  made  a condition.  He 
would  visit  their  country  and  go  adventuring  with  them 
against  the  Iroquois,  if  they  would  accept  the  good  offices  of 
a Christian  missionary.  They  agreed  to  receive  Father  Le 
Caron,  a Recollet  priest.  On  July  6th  or  7th,  1615,  the  priest, 
with  twelve  armed  Frenchmen,  set  out  from  Lachine.  Two 
days  later  Champlain  and  his  servant,  Etienne  Brule,  followed, 
landing  on  August  1st  in  the  Huron  country  near  the  present 
town  of  Penetanguishene. 

While  preparing  for  the  war  expedition  which  was  to  go  by 
way  of  Lake  Simcoe,  Balsam  Lake,  and  the  Trent  River  to 
Lake  Ontario,  the  Hurons  determined  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  Andastes  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  asking  for  their 
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aid  against  the  common  foe.  Etienne  Brule  joined  this  advance 
party  of  warriors,  and  went  with  them  by  way  of  the  Holland 
River  and  the  Humber  to  the  present  site  of  Toronto.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  to  look  upon  Lake  Ontario.  Coasting 
around  to  the  Niagara  River,  the  party  left  their  canoes  and 
continued  on  foot  to  their  destination. 

The  campaign  was  not  a success.  The  Andastes  were  late 
at  the  junction  point;  the  Hurons  were  beaten;  and  Champlain 

was  wounded.  But  by  January, 
1616,hewas  back  in  the  Huron 
country,  after  a toilsome  jour- 
ney. Brule  spent  the  winter 
on  the  Susquehanna.  On  his 
return  in  the  spring  he  was 
captured  by  the  Iroquois  and 
tortured,  but  he  escaped  and 
rejoined  his  Huron  friends. 
Then,  along  with  another 
Frenchman  named  Grenolle, 
he  explored  the  coasts  of  Lake 
Huron.  They  were  the  first 
to  see  the  “Sault”  or  rapids  of 
the  St.  Mary  River.  Year  by 
year  Brule  made  reports  to  his 
master,  which  fact  possibly 
accounts  for  the  accuracy  of 
Champlain’s  map  of  Canada,  published  in  1632.  In  that  same  year 
Brule  quarrelled  with  a surly  Indian  and  was  clubbed  to  death. 

For  ten  years  Father  Le  Caron  and  other  Recollet  mission- 
aries laboured  in  Huronia,  but  with  no  marked  success.  At 
their  invitation  a group  of  Jesuit  priests  came  to  Canada,  and 
in  1626  Father  Jean  Brebeuf  took  over  the  Huron  mission. 
Tall,  broad-shouldered,  full-bearded,  brave,  and  courteous, 
he  won  the  friendship  of  his  people,  and  soon  he  had  mastered 
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their  language,  one  of  great  difficulty  for  European  minds. 

The  Kirke  brothers,  English  sea-rovers  and  traders,  captured 
Quebec  in  1629,  and  all  the  priests  in  Canada  were  sent  home 
to  France.  By  treaty,  the  English  returned  Canada  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  in  1634  Father  Brebeuf  was  back  in 
the  Huron  country,  this  time  with  assistants.  The  mission 
prospered.  By  1648  there  were  eighteen  Jesuit  priests  in 
Huronia,  having  their  headquarters  in  a stone  fort  called  Ste. 


Photo  by  M.  O.  Hammond. 

Ruins  of  Fort  Ste.  Marie,  near  Midland. 

Marie,  situated  on  the  River  Wye,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Midland.  The  ruins  of  that  fort  may  still  be  seen. 

During  all  these  years  the  war  with  the  Iroquois  had  con- 
tinued in  a series  of  skirmishes  and  ambuscades  along  the 
canoe  routes.  On  July  4th,  1648,  an  Iroquois  war-party  made 
a surprise  attack  on  the  Huron  village  of  St.  Joseph,  over- 
looking the  Coldwater  River.  During  the  night  the  warriors 
had  torn  away  part  of  the  heavy  stockade,  and  with  the  earliest 
dawn  they  came  swooping  on  the  people.  Those  who  escaped 
the  first  onslaught  ran  to  the  church  where  Father  Antoine 
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The  defence  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  ment  of  Cruelty.  Collars 

of  red  hot  hatchets  were  hung  about  their  necks,  belts  of  flam- 
ing pitch  were  girt  about  them,  they  were  “baptized”  with 
boiling  water.  Brebeuf  preached,  in  the  midst  of  his  agony, 
until  an  Indian  cut  off  his  lips  and  his  tongue.  When  the 
priests  were  dead,  the  enemy  raged  through  other  villages 


Daniel  stood,  baptizing  them  by  scattering  water  among  them 
from  his  handkerchief,  dipped  again  and  again  in  the  font. 
“Brothers,”  he  said,  “to-day  we  shall  be  in  Paradise.”  The 
Iroquois  set  the  church  on  Are,  killed  the  priest,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  flames.  Then  they  retreated,  before  the  Huron 

warriors  could  assemble. 

In  the  following  winter 
when  no  hostile  action 
was  expected,  a band  of 
twelve  hundred  Iroquois 
marched  to  the  Huron 
country  and  on  March 
16th,  1649,  attacked  the 
village  of  St.  Ignace  on 
the  Hogg  River.  Only 
three  Hurons  escaped  to 
the  nearby  village  of  St. 
Louis,  but  almost  as  soon 
as  the  alarm  was  given 
the  enemy  appeared  to 
continue  the  massacre. 

They  captured  Father 
Brebeuf  and  Father  Gab- 
riel Lalemant,  carried 
them  back  to  St.  Ignace, 
bound  each  of  them  to  a 
stake,  and  tortured  them 
to  death  with  a refine- 
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until  the  Huron  nation  was  little  more  than  a memory. 

A few  priests  and  people  escaped  to  Christian  Island,  where 
another  fort  was  built,  but  the  Iroquois  prevented  any  hunt- 
ing on  the  mainland,  so  that  the  refugees  faced  starvation. 
In  1650  the  remnant  of  the  Hurons  went  down  to  Quebec 
and  ultimately  was  settled  at  the  village  of  Lorette.  A few 
went  to  the  St.  Mary  River,  and  in  after  years  their  descend- 
ants, known  as  the  Wyandottes,  lived  near  Detroit  on  the 
Canadian  shore. 

Having  wiped  out  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  turned  on  the 
Neutrals  and  swept  them  away  in  like 
manner.  How  they  attacked  the  Eries 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  of  that 
name,  and  extended  their  conquests  un- 
til they  found  in  the  Sioux  of  the  plains 
a people  who  refused  to  be  beaten,  is 
another  story. 

Against  the  French  the  Iroquois  were 
steadily  hostile  until  in  1666  De  Tracy, 
governor  at  Quebec,  led  a military  ex- 
pedition against  the  Mohawk  tribe  of 
the  confederacy  and  defeated  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory  Lake  On- 
tario was  opened  to  French  explorers. 

Chief  among  these  was  Robert  Cav- 
alier, Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who  had  heard  of  the  Ohio  River,  south 
of  the  Lake  region,  and  thought  that  one  might  reach  China  by 
westward  travel  through  these  inland  waterways.  In  mockery 
of  his  belief  some  of  his  enemies  named  the  cataract  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  near  Montreal,  the  “China”  Rapids  (La  Chine).  In 
1669  La  Salle  started  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  having  with 
him  two  Sulpician  priests,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Rene  de  Bre- 
hant  Galinee.  They  reached  Lake  Ontario  on  August  2nd  and 
followed  the  south  shore  to  Burlington  Bay. 


La  Salle. 
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Earlier  in  the  year  Louis  Jolliet  had  been  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  Upper  Lakes  to  search  for  copper  mines  reported 
by  Brule  and  other  early  voyagers,  and  also  to  determine  if 
there  were  an  easier  way  from  Lake  Huron  to  Montreal  than 
by  the  broken  waters  of  the  Ottawa  River.  At  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  he  rescued  an  Iroquois  prisoner  from  the  hands  of 
Indian  enemies  and  thus  secured  a guide  down  the  lakes,  past 
Detroit,  and  eastward  on  Lake  Erie  to  Port  Stanley,  going 
overland  from  there  to  an  Indian  village  on  Burlington  Bay. 
There  Jolliet  met  La  Salle’s  party  and  informed  them  that 
some  Indian  tribes  about  the  Upper  Lakes  had  never  heard 
the  Christian  Gospel. 

The  priests  were  eager  to  go  missioning;  La  Salle’s  ambi- 
tion pointed  to  the  south-west;  and  so  they  separated.  Dollier 
and  Galinee  descended  the  Grand  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  autumn  tempests  paddled  to  Port  Stan- 
ley and  on  to  Point  Pelee.  In  the  spring  of  1670  they  reached 
Detroit,  continued  up  Lake  Huron  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and, 
finding  Jesuit  priests  there,  returned  to  Montreal  by  way  of 
the  French  River  and  the  Ottawa  River. 

On  June  14th,  1671,  a council  of  Indians  was  held  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  by  St.  Lusson  and  Nicholas  Perrot,  when 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  and  “all  the  countries,  streams, 
lakes,  and  rivers  contiguous  and  adjacent,  discovered  or  undis- 
covered” were  claimed  by  proclamation  for  the  French 
Crown. 

In  1673  Governor  Frontenac  built  a fort  at  the  site  of 
Kingston,  long  known  by  his  name.  This  and  a Sulpician 
mission  at  Rente,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  were  the  first 
points  of  white  settlement  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
From  Fort  Frontenac  in  November,  1678,  La  Salle,  a French 
merchant  named  La  Motte  de  Lussiere,  and  a Recollet  friar. 
Father  Hennepin,  set  sail  in  a ten-ton  sailing  ship  for  Niagara. 
Since  there  was  a strong  north-west  wind,  they  came  west- 
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ward  in  the  shelter  of  the  north  shore  as  far  as  the  Humber 
River,  where  the  ship  was  frozen  in  for  a week. 

On  December  5th  they  got  their  vessel  free  and  crossed  the 
lake  to  the  Niagara  River.  Hennepin  was  the  first  to  write  an 
account  of  Niagara 
Falls,  but  in  his  enthus- 
iasm he  reported  the 
cataract  as  six  hundred 
feetxhigh,  “making  an 
outrageous  noise  more 
terrible  than  thunder, 
for  when  the  wind  blows 
from  off  the  south  their 
dismal  roaring  may  be 
heard  above  fifteen 
leagues  off.”  During 
the  winter  of  1678  and 
1679  La  Salle  built  a 
ship  of  sixty  tons  named 
the  Griffon.  In  the 
spring  he  launched  it  in 
the  upper  Niagara  River 
and  went  exploring  on 
Lake  Erie,  Lake  St. 

Clair,  and  Lake  Huron. 

The  first  fort  at 
Niagara,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  was  built  by 
La  Motte  de  Lussiere,  the  companion  of  La  Salle.  Detroit 
was  founded  by  La  Motte  Cadillac  in  1701.  Until  1749 
the  only  fort  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes 
was  Fort  Frontenac.  In  that  year  a trading  post,  named 
Fort  Rouille,  was  built  at  the  site  of  Toronto.  Its  position 
is  marked  by  a stone  column  within  the  park  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition.  Opposite  Detroit  the  Jesuit  Father  Potier, 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
The  first  vessel  on  Lake  Erie : the  barque 
Griffon , built  by  La  Salle,  1678-79. 
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until  his  death  in  1781,  conducted  for  the  Huron  Indians 
of  the  neighbourhood  the  Mission  of  L’Assomption,  now 
Sandwich. 

When  the  quarrels  of  the  French  and  British  flamed  into 
war,  the  English,  under  Colonel  Bradstreet,  captured  Fort 
Frontenac  on  August  24th,  1758,  and  then  made  preparations 
to  assault  Fort  Niagara.  On  July  1st,  1759,  a force  of  twenty- 
two  hundred  soldiers  under  General  Prideaux,  and  nine 
hundred  and  forty-three  Indians  under  Sir  William  Johnson, 
the  British  Indian  agent  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  left  Oswego 
for  Niagara  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  capturing  it  on  July  25th. 
Two  months  later  General  Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  settled  the  destiny  of  Canada. 

In  September,  1760,  Major  Robert  Rogers  was  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts  still 
held  by  the  French.  With  fifteen  whaleboats  and  two  hundred 
men  he  left  Lachine  on  September  11th  and  in  twelve  days 
had  reached  the  ruins  of  Fort  Frontenac.  On  September 
30th  the  party  was  at  Toronto,  finding  a clearing  of  nearly 
three  hundred  acres  about  the  site  of  the  old  fort  which  had 
been  burned  in  the  previous  year.  The  capitulation  of  Detroit 
was  received  on  November  29th. 

The  last  opposition  to  the  British  control  of  Canada  came 
from  Pontiac,  a chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians.  He  seized 
Michilimackinac  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  by  entertain- 
ing the  British  garrison  to  an  Indian  lacrosse  game.  The 
braves  chased  the  ball  into  the  middle  of  the  fortification 
and  then,  producing  weapons,  massacred  the  garrison.  A 
similar  attempt  at  Detroit  failed,  and  after  the  fort  had  been 
besieged  by  the  Indians,  relief  was  brought  by  a force  under 
Colonel  Bradstreet  in  1764. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Romance  of  Settlement 

All  the  world  loves  a brave  man.  People  crowd  the  streets 
to  see  him  pass;  orators  and  editors  praise  him;  poets  sing  of 
his  exploits.  One  fearless  deed  may  bring  fame.  But  there 
is  a finer  bravery  than  that  shown  by  a single  act  of  sacrifice 
and  heroism.  Some  men  have  the  art  of  living  heroically 
every  day,  meeting  all  trouble  and  difficulty  with  confidence, 
refusing  to  be  depressed  or  weary-minded.  We  all  read 
Robinson  Crusoe  with  delight,  because  the  poor,  shipwrecked 
sailor  had  a mind  to  overcome  obstacles  by  thought  and 
labour,  and  succeeded.  The  book  is  a Romance — the  tale 
of  a fearless  man  in  a difficult  and  novel  situation. 

The  first  white  people  who  settled  within  the  province  of 
Ontario  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  were,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  resolute,  cheerful,  and  diligent.  They  had 
need  to  be,  for  truly  their  situation  was  difficult  and  novel. 
Here  was  a land  clothed  with  dense  forest : pines,  some  of 
them  four  feet  thick  and  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  dark 
spruces,  oaks  with  straight,  tough,  rugged  branches,  giant 
maples,  birches,  “shining  like  a holy  thought”  (as  Marjorie 
Pickthall  beautifully  wrote),  sweeping  elms,  iron  wood,  ash, 
hickory,  black  walnut.  Great  swamps  were  found  on  the 
uplands,  feeding  brooks  and  rivers,  and  many  of  these  streams 
ran  in  deep  ravines. 

Scarcely  could  one  go  five  miles  in  a straight  line  without 
being  compelled  to  wade  through  a creek,  or  build  a raft  to 
float  across  a river.  For  that  reason  land-travel  was  not  easy, 
save  in  winter,  when  the  frost  had  fettered  the  waters.  In 
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summer  the  main  journeying  routes  were  by  lake  and  stream, 
but  many  of  the  rivers,  large  and  small,  were  broken  by  rapids, 
so  that  the  bark  canoe  was  the  only  suitable  travel-craft.  It 
could  be  borne  around  the  waterfalls,  but  it  was  too  small 
and  light  to  carry  any  great  quantity  of  supplies. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  led  to  the 
sea,  the  world’s  highway,  but  the  cataracts  of  the  river  were 


From  Conant’s  "Upper  Canada  Sketches." 


Voyageurs  dragging  boats  up  one  of  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  boats  are  loaded  with  goods  intended  for  the  Indian  fur-trading. 

a serious  hindrance.  Clumsy,  flat-bottomed  boats  were  used, 
but  they  had  to  be  eased  down  the  rapids  by  men  on  shore, 
with  ropes;  or,  if  westward  bound,  towed  up.  Such  a boat, 
called  a batteau,  used  a sail  in  the  lakes  or  on  the  level  stretches 
of  the  river,  if  the  winds  were  favourable;  but  even  with  this 
aid  the  journey  from  Quebec  to  Kingston  sometimes  took  two 
weeks.  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  were  often  as  rough  as 
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the  sea  itself,  and  sailing  in  a heavily-laden  open  boat  was 
dangerous. 

Because  communication  with  Montreal  and  Quebec  was 
difficult,  Ontario — first  called  Upper  Canada — was  a good 
deal  like  Robinson  Crusoe’s  desert  island.  The  people  coming 
to  this  new  land  could  grow'  but  little  grain  for  food  until  the 
trees  were  cut  down  and  the  stumps  grubbed  out,  a task 


Roger  Conant’s  first  settlement  in  Darlington,  County  of  Durham. 

laborious  and  slow.  When  the  first  crops  were  reaped,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  travel  fifty  or  even  a hundred 
miles  to  a mill  to  have  the  grain  ground  into  flour.  For  that 
reason,  often  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  pound  the  grain 
in  the  hollowed  stump  of  a tree  and  make  a sort  of  porridge, 
which  they  used  instead  of  bread. 

Fortunately  fish  and  game  were  plentiful.  In  those  times 
the  sea-salmon  came  up  into  Lake  Ontario  and  into  the  rivers 
feeding  that  lake.  Beautiful  red  salmon  could  be  caught  in 
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the  Don  and  the  Humber  and  the  Trent  Rivers,  as  in  the  rivers 
of  New  Brunswick  and  British  Columbia  to-day.  Deer 
were  everywhere,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  wild  duck 
and  geese,  wild  turkeys,  partridge,  and  wild  pigeons.  At 
times  the  wild  pigeons  came  in  such  dense  flocks  and  roosted 
so  low  on  the  forest  trees  that  they  could  be  knocked  off  the 
branches  with  a stick.  Yet  there  were  periods  when  game 
was  not  easily  found,  and  when  the  fish  completely  deserted 
the  shore- waters.  The  year  1787  was  a time  of  scarcity,  and 
many  settlers  were  hard  pressed  to  find  enough  food  to  keep 
them  alive. 

In  the  townships  about  Kingston  the  crops  had  failed  because 
of  unfavourable  weather,  and,  in  addition,  by  error  or  neglect, 
government  officers  had  not  provided  the  usual  food-supplies 
for  new-comers,  just  settled  upon  their  forest  farms.  In  the 
early  months  of  1788  scarcity  came  very  close  to  famine. 
One  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  Hay  Bay  district  was  offered 
for  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  and  the  bargain  was  refused  for  lack 
of  the  price.  People  gathered  basswood  buds  for  food,  and 
men  dug  in  the  frozen  ground  for  roots.  One  family  lived  for 
two  weeks  on  the  early  spring  leaves  of  the  beech  trees. 
Herrington’s  History  of  the  County  of  Lennox  and  Addington 
says  that  some  of  the  weak  and  aged  actually  died  of  starvation. 

Consider  the  position  of  a family  settled  in  Upper  Canada 
in  those  earliest  days.  The  father  and  mother  had  been  married, 
perhaps,  by  a magistrate,  for  there  might  be  no  clergyman 
nearer  than  a hundred  miles.  The  children  had  no  church,  no 
school,  and  often  no  books.  Some  of  them  came  to  manhood 
without  being  able  to  read  or  write.  Everyone  worked  from 
daylight  to  dark.  The  girls  had  skirts  of  deerskin ; the  clothing 
of  the  men  was  often  made  of  the  same  material.  When  sheep 
were  brought  into  the  country,  the  wool  was  spun  at  home 
by  the  aid  of  a spinning  wheel,  and  then  woven  by  a handmade 
loom  into  rough  blankets  and  cloth.  Little  general  stores 
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were  found  in  the  villages  of  clustered  log  houses,  but  far  away 
on  the  farms  women  could  buy  prints  and  calicoes  only  from 
the  occasional  wandering  peddler.  Even  then,  money  was  so 
scarce  that  a bit  of  gay  ribbon  might  be  a luxury  utterly 
beyond  them. 

Since  the  conditions  of  life  were  so  difficult,  why  did  people 
come  to  Upper  Canada?  There  was  plenty  of  land  below 
Montreal,  and  Quebec  was  a city  long  established,  richly 


From  Haight’s  “Country  Life  in  Canada.” 

Spinning. 

supplied  with  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  offering 
a constant  market  for  farm  products.  Surely,  also,  there  was 
room  in  the  thirteen  British  colonies  to  the  south. 

There  was  more  room  than  freedom  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 
From  1775  to  1783  there  had  been  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  these  colonies.  The  colonists  had  denied  the  right  of  the 
British  government  to  tax  them,  since  they  were  not  represented 
in  Parliament.  A number  of  ardent  leaders  who  did  not  believe 
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in  kings  urged  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  soon  a small 
rebellion  had  become  a Revolution.  British  soldiers  were 
sent  across  the  sea  to  fight  the  rebels,  but  they  were  badly 
led  and  could  not  win  any  important  battles.  So  it  was 
that  the  thirteen  colonies  became  independent  and  a few  years 
later  joined  together  as  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  there  were  many  people 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution — folk  who  were  loyal 
to  King  George  III  and  preferred  the  British  form  of  govern- 
ment to  any  other.  Often  these  Loyalists  found  themselves 
in  distress,  since  former  friends  and  neighbours  had  become 
hostile.  Reckless  republicans  made  attacks  upon  Loyalist 
families,  burned  their  houses,  killed  or.  wounded  their  cattle, 
and  sometimes  even  stooped  to  assault  and  murder.  Many 
men  left  home  secretly  and  joined  the  king’s  forces,  rather  than 
stay  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  persons  dangerous  to 
the  Revolutionary  cause.  Large  numbers  of  women  and 
children,  also,  made  their  way  to  New  York,  which  was  in 
British  hands. 

When  the  war  was  over,  these  Loyalists  were  without  means. 
Their  property  had  been  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  had 
no  desire  to  live  among  people  who  had  been  deadly  enemies. 
The  British  government  shipped  some  thousands  of  them  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  Many  others  made  their  way  to 
the  Niagara  River,  to  Oswego,  or  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
crossed  into  British  territory.  Several  regiments  which  had 
been  composed  almost  entirely  of  colonial  Loyalists  were 
discharged  from  service  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the 
soldiers  were  given  lands  along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River, 
at  Kingston,  around  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  or 
about  Detroit.  The  land  was  fertile  and  well  watered,  and 
it  was  freely  offered  by  the  king.  People  who  had  suffered 
in  the  war  eagerly  accepted  the  chance  of  making  a fresh 
beginning  in  life  far  from  the  annoyance  of  hostile  neighbours. 
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Who  were  these  Loyalists?  Some  of  them  were  lawyers, 
some  clergymen,  some  government  officers  who  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  would  not  stain  their 
honour  by  breaking 
it.  Some  were  mer- 
chants who  traded 
abroad  and  had 
learned  the  benefits 
of  British  citizenship. 

Some  were  teachers 
and  graduates  of 
Yale  and  Harvard 
Universities.  Some 
were  wealthy  land- 
holders and  planters 
who  distrusted  the 
rebel  leaders,  but  the 
great  majority  were 
farmers  and  towns- 
folk of  moderate 
means  whose  loyalty 
was  an  inheritance 
from  British  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

They  had  been 
taught  in  childhood 
to  “fear  God  and 
honour  the  King.” 

In  the  tempest  of 

anger  which  rose  old  State  House,  Boston,  the  spiritual  home  of  the 
about  them  they  held  Loyalists. 

fast  to  their  opinions.  They  saw  their  property  disappear, 
until  most  of  them  were  in  complete  poverty.  Having  suffered 
in  body  and  in  estate  where  they  had  lived,  they  were  willing 
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to  face  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  long  journey  to  the  British 
land  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  There  they  found  peace  to  raise 
a rooftree.  Through  countless  difficulties  and  distresses  they 
brought  up  their  families  in  the  faith,  and  many  of  them  came 
to  a moderate  prosperity  before  tjaey  laid  them  down  cheerfully 
to  die  on  British  soil. 

The  famous  Iroquois  confederacy  of  Six  Nations — Senecas, 
Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Mohawks,  and  Tuscaroras — 
had  ever  found  British  officials  trustworthy  and  kind.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  of  Johnstown  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  (near 
the  present  Utica,  New  York),  the  greatest  of  these  officials, 
had  been  their  good  friend  for  many  years,  and  after  his  death. 
Sir  John  Johnson,  his  son,  continued  the  tradition. 

Thayendanegea,  a Mohawk  chief,  better  known  as  Joseph 
Brant,  was  a descendant  of  one  of  the  five  chiefs  who  had 
gone  to  England  in  1710  to  thank  Queen  Anne  for  her  help  in 
establishing  an  English  mission  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and 
to  pledge  to  her  their  loyalty.  When  the  colonists  began 
to  talk  of  rebellion,  Brant  crossed  the  sea.  In  1776  he  was 
in  London,  meeting  the  king,  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
many  noble  and  distinguished  people.  James  Boswell  was 
his  friend,  the  man  who  was  to  write  the  greatest  biography  in 
the  English  language.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Rom- 
ney and  West  painted  his  portrait. 

He  was  a worthy  subject,  tall,  with  the  Indian’s  natural 
dignity  and  grace  of  movement;  he  wore  his  native  costume 
with  an  air  and  was  thoroughly  at  ease  in  London  society. 
He  spoke  English  with  freedom,  for  he  had  been  educated  in 
the  Lebanon  Academy  and  had  associated  all  his  life  with 
English  officers  and  friends.  He  had  helped  the  missionaries 
at  Johnstown  to  revise  the  Mohawk  Prayer  Book  and  to 
translate  a portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  his  native 
tongue.  The  Church  of  England  was  his  spiritual  mother, 
the  King  of  England  his  sovereign. 
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He  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1776  and  with  his  people 
fought  on  the  Loyalist  side.  The  revolutionists  sent  Colonel 
Van  Schaick  and  General  Sullivan  to  ravage  the  Iroquois 
country,  so  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  Indians  desired  to 
remove  to  British  territories.  Brant  went  to  see  the  governor 
of  Canada,  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  and  received  in  1784  a 
grant  of  land  for  the  Six 
Nations — six  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Grand  River 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 

Near  Brant’s  Ford  was  erect- 
ed in  1787  the  Mohawk 
Church,  which  still  stands  as 
a memorial  of  troublous 
times.  Within  it  is  a part 
of  the  communion  service 
which  was  presented  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  by  Queen  Anne. 

In  time  the  Six  Nations 
sold  parts  of  this  land  for 
settlement  by  white  people, 
but,  if  you  look  at  the  map 
of  Ontario,  you  can  still 
trace  in  the  queerly-shaped 
counties  and  townships  the 
limits  of  the  original  grant  to 
a cultured  Indian  gentleman 
of  high  faith  and  honour.  Brant  was  in  England  again  in 
1786,  meeting  his  friends,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Lord  Percy, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Charles  Fox, 
and  James  Boswell  and  his  literary  circle. 

For  the  first  seven  years  after  the  Loyalist  settlement  began, 
the  region  now  known  as  Ontario  was  under  the  rule  of  the 


Joseph  Brant.  From  a portrait  by 
Benjamin  West. 
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governor  at  Quebec.  The  British  authorities,  considering 
the  needs  and  customs  of  French-speaking  subjects,  had 
decreed  in  1774,  by  the  Quebec  Act,  that  French  civil  law  and 
English  criminal  law  should  be  followed  in  the  government  of 
Canada.  It  was  a reasonable  and  just  rule  for  French  sub- 
jects, but  settlers  of  English  speech  were  uneasy,  insisting 
upon  their  right  to  own  lands  under  the  English  freehold 

system  rather  than 
by  the  French  cus- 
tom of  paying  annual 
dues  to  large  land- 
holders  called 
seigniors. 

For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain 
determined  in  1791 
to  set  up  a new  pro- 
vince, as  the  British 
settlers  desired.  It 
was  to  be  called 
Upper  Canada  and 
was  to  consist  of  all 
the  British  territory 
west  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  English  law 
was  to  prevail,  and 
the  province  was  to 

The  Mohawk  Church,  near  Brantford.  be  ruJecJ  by  a Jieu_ 

tenant-governor,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  governor  of 
Canada,  a Legislative  Council  of  appointed  members,  and  an 
elected  House  to  be  called  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Act 
creating  the  new  province  was  known  as  the  Constitutional 
Act,  1791. 


From  the  Waterloo  County  Historical  Society’s  Report,  1919. 
A map  of  the  Iroquois  land  grant  on  the  Grand  River. 
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Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe,  who  had  fought  through  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  and  had  returned  to  England, 
was  named  as  the  first  lieutenant-governor,  with  the  duty  of 
organizing  the  province.  Leaving  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1791,  he  spent  the  winter  in  Quebec  and  came  to 
Kingston  in  June,  1792.  After  making  arrangements  for  the 


Photo  by  M.  O.  Hammond. 

Simcoe’s  Council  House,  1792,  Queen  Street,  Kingston. 

first  election,  he  came  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River 
and  established  as  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  the  village  of 
Niagara,  which  he  re-named  Newark.  One  of  his  first  official 
acts  was  to  issue  a proclamation  offering  free  land  to  all  comers 
who  were  prepared  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 

In  the  next  ten  years  there  was  a steady  flow  of  people 
from  the  United  States.  Many  were  convinced  Loyalists 
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whose  migration  from  the  Republic  had  been  delayed;  some 
were  German  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  from  Pennsylvania 
who  purchased  land  from  the  Indians  and  found  peaceful 
homes  along  the  Grand  River.  Some  Loyalists  who  had  gone 
originally  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  found  the  climate 
too  severe  and  the  conditions  unsatisfactory,  and  came  west- 
ward to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  A few  of  the  new  settlers 
were  adventurous  spirits,  careless  of  the  arguments  of  politics, 


Kingston  in  1792.  From  a drawing  by  Mrs.  Simcoe. 

finding  one  government  as  good  as  another,  and  considering 
only  the  chance  of  personal  success  in  a new  land. 

At  the  same  time  settlers  were  coming  by  groups  from 
Ireland;  some  of  them  were  from  the  North,  some  from  the 
South,  but  most  of  them  were  Protestants  who  were  weary  of 
rebellious  neighbours  at  home.  Scotsmen  also  were  arriving, 
some  to  join  their  veteran  compatriots  in  Glengarry,  some  as 
the  followers  of  Lord  Selkirk,  the  colonizer,  some  to  take  up 
land  in  the  Talbot  Settlement. 
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Coat-of-arms  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 


In  the  earliest  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  chief 
communities  were  Cornwall,  Elizabethtown  (now  Brockville), 
Kingston,  Port  Hope,  York  (now  Toronto),  Ancaster,  Newark, 
Port  Dover,  Amherstburg,  Chatham,  Baldoon  (on  the  St. 
Clair  River),  and  Burford.  Kingston  and  Cornwall  were 
pleasant  villages  with  some  stone  buildings,  but  most  of  the 
settlements  mentioned  were  groups  of  log  houses  surrounded 
by  forest,  without  roads  worthy  of  the  name  and  without  any 
of  the  normal  social  conveniences  of 
life  to  which  many  of  the  people  had 
been  accustomed  in  their  former 
homes. 

All  these  “Robinson  Crusoes”  faced 
their  problems  with  resolute  cheerful- 
ness, chopping  and  burning  trees, 
cutting  firewood,  digging  out  stumps, 
planting  fruit  trees,  sowing,  reaping 
with  the  sickle,  threshing  with  the  flail,  bringing  in  cattle 
for  many  weary  miles  over  dim  forest  trails,  shearing  sheep, 
washing  and  carding  the  wool  for  the  women  to  spin  and 
weave,  teaching  their  children  the  principles  of  honour 
and  loyalty,  entertaining  the  "saddle-bag”  preachers  and  other 
wanderers,  giving  time  and  toil  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
schoolhouses.  We  know  their  works,  in  that  they  laboured 
and  fainted  not. 

Great-grandchildren  of  Loyalist  pioneers  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  Ontario  to  this  day,  ardent  in  their  beliefs,  jealous  of 
their  honour,  brave,  proud  of  their  Canadian  and  British 
citizenship.  “Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers 
who  begat  us.”  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
bears  a Latin  motto:  Ut  incepit  sic  permanet  fidelis," As  it  began, 
so  it  remains,  faithful.”  There  is  no  more  noble  quality  of 
manhood  than  faithfulness — the  will  to  be  loyal,  to  friends,  to 
associates,  to  our  country,  and  to  God. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  romantic  Governor 


After  four  years  of  useless  fighting  against  republicanism  in 
America,  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe,  who  had  commanded 
the  Queen’s  Rangers,  had 
returned  to  England  to 
enjoy  his  Devonshire  home. 

He  had  entered  Parliament 
and  doubtless  had  expected 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
as  a placid  country  gentle- 
man devoted  to  his  lands,  but 
with  a side-interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  had  been  in  the 
House  of  Commons  only  a 
few  months  when  the  British 
government  proposed  the 
erection  of  a new  province  in 
Canada.  He  took  part  in  the 
debates  in  the  House,  wrote 
letters  to  the  ministers,  and 
revealed  so  much  interest 
in  the  project  that  he  was 
chosen  to  bring  it  into  effect. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Simcoe  and  two  of  their  children, 
the  new  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada  established 
himself  in  the  rude  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 
An  old  wooden  building,  not  unlike  a low  barn,  built  for  the 
king’s  naval  officers  on  Lake  Ontario,  served  as  the  governor’s 
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John  Graves  Simcoe,  Lieutenant-Governor 
pf  Upper  Canada,  1791-1796. 
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residence  and  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  infant  Parliament. 
There,  at  “Navy  Hall,”  the  new  province  of  Upper  Canada 
had  its  beginning. 

At  this  time  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
river,  was  still  held  by  British  soldiers,  until  the  United  States 
should  carry  out  fully  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  The 
Fifth  Foot,  under  Major  Smith,  was  there  as  a garrison,  and 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
Navy  Hall,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


the  officers  of  the  regiment  with  their  ladies  and  the  newly 
appointed  civil  officials  formed  a lively  society  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  governor  had  a formal  dinner  every  night,  the 
regimental  band  playing,  as  in  other  British  garrisons  the 
world  over,  though  a regimental  band  of  those  times  was  not 
imposing.  Mrs.  Simcoe  gave  occasional  balls  and  parties,  but 
on  ordinary  evenings  the  entertainment  was  whist,  as  it  was 
in  any  English  county  family  of  the  period. 
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Colonel  Simcoe  knew  that  the  fort  must  soon  be  yielded  to 
the  United  States  forces.  His  military  eyes  perceived  that 
Niagara,  or  Newark,  could  not  be  the  permanent  capital  of 
the  province,  with  a possible  enemy  only  a short  quarter-of-a- 
mile  away.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  make  a personal 
survey  of  the  province  in  order  to  find  a safe  and  convenient 
place  for  the  seat  of  government. 

But  the  first  task  was  to  meet  the  new  Parliament — sixteen 
members  of  the  elected  Assembly  and  five  members  of  the 
appointed  Legislative  Council.  The  first  elected  legislators 
were  mainly  fighting  men,  sturdy  Loyalists  who  had  striven 
against  the  American  revolutionists  until  the  last  hope  of 
success  had  failed.  Then  they  had  crossed  the  border  into 
British  territory,  generally  as  community  leaders.  Although 
hearty  supporters  of  the  new  government,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  consider  the  judgment  of  the  officials  as  final  on 
matters  touching  the  welfare  of  the  settlers.  So  in  the  very 
first  session  there  was  a sharp  dispute  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Legislative  Council. 

Before  the  first  session  of  the  new  legislature  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  colony  had  declared  in  a charge  to  a grand  jury 
that  slavery  should  not  be  permitted.  Simcoe,  in  a message  to 
the  legislators,  announced  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with,  this 
opinion.  The  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  approved  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  governor  and  decreed  that  from  that  time  no 
slaves  might  be  imported.  Those  already  in  the  country  were 
to  be  free  nine  years  later,  and  their  children  must  be  freed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Peter  Russell,  who  came  to  Canada 
with  Simcoe  as  receiver-general,  was  served  by  three  slaves: 
Peggy,  her  son  Jupiter,  and  a man  named  Pompadour.  Their 
services  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  1801  Russell  sold 
Peggy.  Apparently  the  sale  was  not  completed;  Peggy’s 
violent  objections  landed  her  in  jail.  The  people  of  Ontario 
have  reason  for  pride  in  the  fact  that  Upper  Canada  was 
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the  first  British  colony  to  legislate  against  slavery.  The  law 
is  Chapter  VII  of  the  Statutes  of  1792. 

The  business  arising  out  of  the  parliamentary  session  kept 
Colonel  Simcoe  at  Niagara  until  January,  1793.  Then  he 
felt  free  to  go  travelling.  His  first  journey  was  a walk  from 
Niagara  to  Burlington  Bay  and  return,  which  occupied  the 
week  between  January  10th  and  17th.  Mrs.  Simcoe  recorded 


Niagara  (Newark)  and  Fort  George  in  1805. 


in  her  diary  that  the  colonel  had  been  entertained  excellently 
in  the  houses  of  various  settlers,  finding  good  meals  and  clean 
beds. 

He  had  in  mind  a longer  tour.  On  February  4th,  in  com- 
pany with  five  of  his  officers  and  aides,  he  set  out  for  Detroit, 
passing  by  the  present  sites  of  Caledonia  and  Brantford. 
The  colonel  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country 
about  the  forks  of  the  River  La  Tranche,  which  he  re-named 
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the  Thames,  and  believed  that  he  had  found  the  proper  place 
to  build  a capital.  Leaving  there  on  February  12th,  the  party 
went  to  the  Delaware  Indian  village,  thence  by  way  of  Both- 
well  and  the  Moravian  mission  of  Fairfield,  to  Dolsen’s,  now 
Chatham,  arriving  there  on  February  15th.  A sleigh  journey 
to  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  Detroit  River  completed  the  out- 
ward trek,  and  they  were  back  at  Niagara  on  March  10th. 

This  five  weeks  of  journeying  over  frozen  swamps,  on  the 
ice  of  rivers,  by  snowy  forest  trails,  was  no  mere  pastime,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  governor  was  ardent,  and  he  had  the  physical 
strength  of  a soldier  who  had  lived  out-of-doors  for  years. 
A diary  of  the  journey  written  by  Major  Littlehales  contains 
the  following  sentence:  “After  taking  some  refreshment  of 

salt  pork  and  venison,  well  cooked  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  we, 
as  usual,  sang  ‘God  Save  the  King’  and  went  to  rest.”  It 
is  a pleasant  picture:  the  winter  camp  in  the  forest,  the  tight- 
buttoned,  tight-lipped  gentlemen  in  uniform  standing  at 
attention  to  pay  formal  and  fervent  tribute  to  George  III, 
then  laying  them  down  in  their  blankets,  touched  by  the 
glancing  beams  of  the  firelight. 

Mrs.  Simcoe  wrote  when  the  party  reached  home:  “The 
governor  returned.  He  found  his  expectations  perfectly 
realized  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  La 
Tranche,  and  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the  fork  of  the 
river  is  the  most  proper  for  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  be 
called  New  London,  on  a fine,  dry  plain,  without  underwood, 
but  abounding  in  good  oak  trees.” 

Lord  Dorchester,  the  governor  of  Canada,  did  not  agree 
with  Simcoe  as  to  the  suitability  of  London  as  the  seat  of 
government.  His  preference  was  for  Kingston  or  some  other 
point  on  Lake  Ontario.  Therefore,  on  May  2nd,  1793,  Colonel 
Simcoe  coasted  around  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Toronto  and 
found  the  site  an  admirable  second  choice.  There  was  a good 
harbour,  protected  from  eastern  storms  by  a long  sand  penin- 
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sula,  the  land  was  level,  and  the  Humber  River  afforded  a 
good  canoe  route  to  the  northland  and  the  upper  lakes. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Simcoe  established  themselves  in  the  new 
capital  in  a canvas  house  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Captain  Cook,  the  explorer  of  the  South  Seas.  In  August, 
1793,  Peter  Russell,  the  receiver-general,  attended  a Govern- 
or’s Council  at  Toronto,  which  was  named  York  on  August 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 

The  Niagara  River,  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapids.  From  a drawing  by  Mrs.  Simcoe. 

26th.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  his  sister  at  Niagara:  "The 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Simcoe  received  me  very  graciously,  but 
you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  misery  in  which  they  live, 
the  canvas  house  being  their  only  residence,  in  one  room  of 
which  they  lie  and  see  company,  and  in  the  other  end — the 
nurse,  children  squawling,  etc.  An  open  bower  covers  us  at 
dinner,  and  a tent  with  a small  table  and  three  chairs  serves 
us  for  a Council  room.” 

The  governor  had  not  seen  the  north  country,  so  on  Sep- 
tember 24th  he  set  out  for  Penetanguishene  in  company  with 
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twenty  men.  They  went  on  horseback  to  Holland  Landing, 
then  embarked  in  five  canoes  and  coasted  up  Lake  Simcoe, 
named  after  the  governor’s  father.  Captain  John  Simcoe,  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  They  crossed  Kempenfeldt  Bay  to  the 
north  shore,  the  lake  being  calm,  then  followed  the  coast  to 
Lake  Couchiching.  By  way  of  the  Severn  River  and  Sparrow 
Lake  they  paddled  to 
Matchedash  Bay,  where 
they  met  the  only  white 
man  in  the  region,  a fur- 
trader  named  Cowan.  For 
fifteen  years  he  had  been 
trapping  and  buying  furs, 
carrying  them  to  Michili- 
mackinac  by  canoe,  and 
shipping  them  from  there 
with  the  annual  fur-pack  to 
Montreal. 

The  party  returned  to 
York  on  October  20th,  and 
for  the  next  two-and-a-half 
years  Colonel  Simcoe  devoted 
himself  to  public  business 
and  the  transfer  of  the  capi- 
tal from  Niagara.  Parliament 
Buildings,  looking  like  two 
little  brick  school-houses, 
were  built  on  the  bay  shore, 
of  the  new  government  busied  themselves  in  erecting  houses. 
Colonel  Simcoe  and  Lord  Dorchester  found  themselves  unable 
to  agree  on  the  public  policy  relating  to  the  new  province,  and  on 
July  9th,  1796,  the  colonel  left  Upper  Canada  never  to  return. 

He  was  a man  worth  knowing,  for  he  had  a clear  notion  of 
his  duty,  the  will  to  do  it  completely,  and  the  art  to  get  faithful 
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and  the  various  officials 
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service  from  those  about  him.  His  loyalty  to  King  George 
III  was  a passion — almost  a religion — and  for  that  reason  he 
looked  with  no  favour  whatever  upon  the  United  States. 
A republic,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  unnatural  and  even  profane 
form  of  government.  The  British  system  included  an  estab- 
lished church  and  a peerage,  as  well  as  an  elected  House  of 
Commons. 

It  was  Colonel  Simcoe’s  task  to  erect  a new  British  province 
in  Canada,  where  English  law  and  English  customs  must 
prevail.  He  was  not  a half-way  man.  He  could  not  be 
content  to  set  up  trial  by  jury,  and  neglect  to  found  an  aristo- 
cracy. He  could  not  be  concerned  about  law  and  forgetful 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  could  make  no  allowances  for 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  settlers  had  long  been  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  had  become  accustomed  to  a way  of  life 
which  differed  materially  from  English  habit.  He  was  aston- 
ished to  see  gentlemen  of  Canada  sitting  at  a common  table 
with  their  servants,  thus  overlooking  the  notions  of  class- 
distinction  which  in  England  were  universal.  He  was  dis- 
pleased when  the  people  of  Adolphustown  held  a town  meeting 
for  the  election  of  a town-clerk,  a poundkeeper,  and  other 
local  officers,  and  for  the  making  of  rules  about  the  height  of 
fences.  He  could  not  agree  that  a town  meeting  should  be 
set  up  in  each  community.  There  were  no  town  meetings 
in  England;  they  were  new- world  and  democratic,  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought,  should  not  be  permitted.  He  heard  with 
concern  and  impatience  that  wandering  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  sect  were  appearing  in  the  settlements.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Church  of  England  offered  the  only  religious 
atmosphere  suitable  for  a loyal  subject  of  the  king. 

Colonel  Simcoe  was  an  obstinate  man,  but  he  had  so  many 
graces  of  thought  and  of  manner  that  his  firmness  may  be 
counted  almost  as  a virtue.  He  was  a soldier  and  knew  his 
own  mind;  he  was  an  upstanding,  honest,  and  gracious  gentle- 
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man,  courteous  to  those  who  did  not  share  his  opinions,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  the  officers  and  civilians  about  him. 

Peter  Russell,  who  had  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  new 
province,  was  his  right-hand  man  and  shared  his  views.  He, 
too,  was  a veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  he  had  been 
military  secretary  to  General  Clinton  while  the  British  occupied 
New  York.  An  Irishman,  a bachelor  living  with  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  a just  and  careful 
man  well  past  middle  life, 
fond  of  reading,  and  with  a 
lively  sense  of  humour,  Peter 
Russell  was  a man  of  note  in 
any  company.  When  Colonel 
Simcoe  retired,  Russell  be- 
came the  president  of  the 
Council  and  governed  with 
ability  until  General  Hunter, 

Simcoe’s  successor,  arrived 
from  England.  Russell’s 
house  in  York  was  a rambling 
frame  structure  on  Princes’ 

Street,  and  he  was  served 
by  three  negro  slaves. 

Lieutenant  D.  W.  Smith, 
of  the  Fifth  Foot,  the  son 
of  the  officer  in  command  of 
that  regiment,  was  a young 
man  of  the  liveliest  humour,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
one  of  his  letters  will  show:  “The  Governor  sends  for  me  con- 

stantly and  employs  me  on  many  occasions.  What  with  cross- 
ing the  water,  and  a half-dozen  masters  to  serve,  exclusive  of 
God  and  Mammon,  I am  completely  fagged.”  He  was  a can- 
didate in  Essex  county  for  election  to  the  first  Assembly  and 
wrote  to  his  friend  John  Askin  of  Detroit:  “The  more  broken 
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heads  and  bloody  noses,  the  more  election-like.  In  case  of 
success,  let  the  white  ribbon  favours  be  plentifully  distributed 
to  the  old,  the  young,  the  gay,  the  lame,  the  crippled,  and  the 
blind — half-a-dozen  cords  of  wood  piled  hollow  with  a tar- 
barrel  in  the  middle  on  the  commons,  some  powder  to  fire,  and 
plenty  of  rum.  Have  proper  booths  erected  for  my  friends  at 
the  hustings,  employ  Forsyth  to  make  large  plum  cakes  with 
plenty  of  fruit,  etc.  Be  sure  to  let  the  wine  be  good  and 
plenty.  Let  the  peasants  have  a fiddle,  some  beverage,  and 
beef.”  Lieutenant  Smith  became  the  first  surveyor-general 
of  the  province  and  was  a diligent  and  useful  official. 

John  White,  the  attorney-general,  had  come  out  from 
England  to  take  that  office.  He  was  a man  of  ability,  but  a 
little  contemptuous  of  wilderness  life.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a duel  with  John  Small,  clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1799,  and  died  soon  after. 

The  chief-justice  was  William  Osgoode,  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  had  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  an 
Oxford  Master  of  Arts  and  a barrister  in  England.  His  letters 
to  Peter  Russell  reveal  a clever  and  cheerful  man  of  high 
courtesy. 

Colonel  Simcoe’s  private  secretary  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Talbot,  an  Irish  soldier,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
military  aides  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  other 
aide  had  been  a young  man  named  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was 
destined  to  make  a considerable  name  in  the  world  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  victor  over  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
Colonel  Talbot  served  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada 
from  1792  to  1794.  After  three  years  as  officer  in  command 
of  the  Fifth  Foot,  in  Canada  and  in  Europe,  he  retired  from 
the  army  and  later  re-crossed  the  sea,  to  become  the  founder 
of  the  Talbot  Settlement  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  provincial  secretary  was  William  Jarvis,  a Connecticut 
Loyalist  who  had  suffered  great  losses  for  his  opinions. 
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All  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  elected  in  the 
summer  of  1792  were  picturesque  figures.  From  Glengarry 
came  John  Macdonell,  who  had  been  a captain  in  Butler’s 
Rangers,  a corps  of  irregular  bush-fighters,  whose  dark  green 
uniform  had  been  an  unwelcome  sight  in  the  rebellious 
colonies.  His  brother  Hugh,  who  was  the  second  member  for 
Glengarry,  had  been  a lieutenant  in  the  King’s  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  New  York. 

The  Macdonells  had  come  originally  from  Scotland,  after 
the  Rebellion  of  1745,  to  settle  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  under 
the  supervision  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  When  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  began,  Sir  William  was  dead,  and  his 
son.  Sir  John  Johnson,  had  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  had 
become  community  leader  of  Johnstown.  Sir  John  had  no 
mind  to  be  a rebel,  and  ultimately  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  property  and  push  northward  for  Montreal  in  company 
with  the  Scottish  settlers.  He  recruited  a regiment,  composed 
mainly  of  Macdonells,  and  after  the  war  these  veterans  were 
settled  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  county — Glengarry — - 
named  after  their  former  home  across  the  sea.  In  due  course, 
the  settlement  was  augmented  by  immigrants  from  Scotland. 

From  Stormont  came  Jeremiah  French,  a Vermont  man, 
who  also  had  served  with  Sir  John  Johnson.  His  wife,  Eliza 
Wheeler,  had  been  an  outspoken  Loyalist  and  had  been  expelled 
from  Albany  on  account  of  her  opinions. 

Alexander  Campbell,  of  Dundas,  was  a Scottish  veteran, 
and  Ephraim  Jones,  of  Grenville,  had  lived  in  Massachusetts. 
John  White,  the  attorney-general,  was  the  member  for  Leeds 
and  Frontenac. 

Colonel  Simcoe,  in  laying  out  the  constituencies,  had  grouped 
the  several  large  islands  off  Kingston  in  one  riding,  to  be  called 
Ontario.  Ultimately  these  islands  were  attached  for  electoral 
purposes  to  the  mainland  counties,  and  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  east  of  York.  The  first  member  for 
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Addington  and  Ontario  was  Joshua  Booth,  a New' York  man, 
whose  loyalty  had  driven  him  to  British  territory. 

Philip  Dorland,  elected  for  Prince  Edward  and  Adolphus- 
town,  was  a Quaker.  The  members  of  that  religious  sect  did 
not  believe  in  taking  an  oath.  They  accepted  literally  the 
instruction  of  Our  Lord:  “Let  your  communication  be  Yea, 

Yea;  Nay,  Nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  that  cometh  of 
evil.”  British  law  and  custom  required  every  member  of 
Parliament  to  swear  that  he  would  do  his  duty  and  give  faith- 
ful allegiance  to  the  king.  Dorland,  who  was  as  loyal  as  any 
man,  declined  to  take  the  oath  and  therefore  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat.  He  was  replaced  by  Peter  Vanalstine, 
the  community  leader  who  had  brought  the  Quakers  to  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Formerly  Vanalstine  had  lived 
in  Albany. 

Lennox,  Hastings,  and  Northumberland  had  but  one  mem- 
ber, Hazelton  Spencer,  formerly  of  Vermont,  who  had  fought 
as  an  officer  of  the  King’s  Royal  Regiment. 

The  member  for  Durham,  York,  and  First  Lincoln  was 
Nathaniel  Pettit,  a Pennsylvania  Loyalist.  Benjamin  Pawl- 
ing, of  Second  Lincoln,  had  come  from  the  same  colony. 

A remarkable  figure  who  was  elected  for  Third  Lincoln 
was  Isaac  Swayzie,  who  had  been  a scout,  “the  pilot  to  the 
New  York  army.”  Colonial  rebels  had  killed  his  wife,  and 
had  striven  to  lay  hands  on  him.  On  one  occasion  they  bay- 
onetted  his  younger  brother,  and  the  blood  dripped  down 
upon  Isaac,  who  was  concealed  in  the  cellar.  One  may  under- 
stand that  he  was  hearty  in  his  hatred  of  republicanism. 

Parshall  Terry,  of  Fourth  Lincoln  and  Norfolk,  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  Butler’s  Rangers.  The  young  soldier,  D.  W. 
Smith,  who  had  instructed  his  friend  to  provide  plenty  of 
refreshment  for  the  electors,  sat  for  Essex  and  “Suffolk” 
(the  original  name  for  Elgin  county).  Kent,  which  included 
an  immense  area,  had  two  members,  Francis  Baby,  son  of 
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James  Baby  of  Detroit,  who  was  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  William  Macomb.  The  latter  was  a Detroit 
Loyalist  whose  brother  was  a staunch  Republican.  That 
brother’s  son  was  a United  States  general  in  1812  and  ulti- 
mately became  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
forces.  This  one  fact  may  show  the  bitterness  of  the  times. 
Many  families  found  themselves  divided  on  the  issues  of 
the  day;  ties  of  affection  were  broken  by  the  demands  of  duty. 

There  were  only  two  members  of  the  Assembly,  John  White 
and  D.  W.  Smith,  whose  lives  had  been  spent  mainly  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  could  be  expected,  therefore,  to  share  fully  in 
the  views  of  Colonel  Simcoe.  The  remaining  members  had 
lived  in  the  democratic  atmosphere  of  the  North  American 
continent.  In  the  battle  with  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 
men  quickly  lose  their  notions  about  class  distinction.  They 
judge  their  fellows  on  their  ability  to  work  and  to  think, 
rather  than  on  the  record  of  their  families  or  the  position  into 
which  they  were  born.  In  the  New  World  the  son  of  a frontier 
farmer  might  have  entered  the  church  or  the  profession  of  law; 
the  labourer’s  son  might  have  gone  to  one  of  the  colleges.  In 
England  at  the  time,  such  conditions  were  next  to  impossible. 

John  White,  the  attorney-general,  in  his  diary  commented 
on  “the  ignorance  and  stupidity”  of  the  first  legislators  of 
Upper  Canada.  That  proves  nothing,  save  the  inability  of 
John  White  to  adjust  himself  to  the  New  World  point  of  view. 
The  men  who  had  fought  for  a principle,  whose  loyalty  was 
sufficiently  deep-rooted  to  compel  them  to  walk  into  poverty 
with  their  eyes  open,  the  men  who  had  positions  of  leadership 
amongst  various  groups  of  settlers,  were  not  stupid.  If  they 
were  ignorant  with  respect  to  some  questions  of  law  and 
parliamentary  procedure,  they  were  infinitely  more  wise  in 
matters  relating  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  wilderness  than 
the  newly-arrived  place-men  who  presumed  to  judge  them  so 
harshly. 
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It  has  been  said  many  times  that  a Canadian  is  as  different 
from  an  Englishman  as  from  a Norwegian.  It  is  true.  He 
looks  at  life  in  a different  way.  He  judges  all  men  by  their 
performance — not  by  their  social  standing.  He  regards  work 
as  a ladder  which  may  lead  to  the  highest  position.  Perhaps 
he  is  narrow;  perhaps  he  does  not  consider  with  sufficient 
seriousness  the  importance  of  the  arts,  the  graces  of  social 
life;  perhaps  his  views  regarding  the  meaning  of  civilization 
differ  from  those  of  a child  of  the  Old  World.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  better  able  to  solve  his  problems  without  assist- 
ance; and  certainly  he  has  the  courage  to  try.  These  qualities, 
called  resource  and  initiative,  are  more  common  in  America 
than  in  Europe. 

The  Ontario  spirit  is  a happy  mixture  of  the  steadiness  of 
a Briton  and  the  activity  of  body  and  mind  which  marks  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  developed  naturally  from 
the  foundation  of  the  province,  out  of  the  misunderstandings 
in  the  first  legislature,  through  agitation  and  rebellion,  through 
decades  of  dispute  and  political  oratory  until  the  Great  War 
showed  all  British  people  that  loyalty  is  a root  principle,  and 
that  customs  of  life  and  ways  of  thinking  are  only  minor 
branches  of  the  stem. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Settlement  before  the  War 

Nowadays  the  traveller,  afloat  or  ashore,  lives  in  comfort 
and  even  in  luxury.  Anyone,  whether  experienced  or  not,  may 
wander  about  the  seas  in  floating  palaces,  or  cross  continents 
in  rolling  hotels,  fully  assured  that  he  will  be  free  from  danger 
and  even  from  annoyances.  And  still,  many  tourists  prefer 
to  go  abroad  in  parties,  conducted  by  experienced  persons 
who  make  all  the  arrangements. 

In  the  days  when  Upper  Canada  was  opened  for  settlement, 
travel  was  an  adventure,  full  of  perils  and  discomforts.  Those 
who  were  determined  to  find  a home  in  the  new  country 
naturally  came  together  in  groups  and  sought  out  resolute 
leaders  to  think  and  act  for  them.  William  Willcocks,  an 
ex-mayor  of  Cork,  was  such  a leader.  He  left  Ireland  with  a 
party  of  emigrants  who  had  asked  him  to  conduct  them  to 
Upper  Canada;  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  advanced  a portion 
of  the  passage-money.  The  ship  arrived  at  New  York;  there 
remained  a land  journey  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,and  the 
travellers  grew  faint-hearted.  One  by  one  they  deserted  the 
party  to  settle  in  the  pleasant  lands  of  New  York  State,  and 
Willcocks  arrived  in  the  village  of  York  with  no  followers 
at  all.  He  had  been  granted  the  township  of  Norwich,  but 
years  afterwards  his  lands  were  still  unpeopled. 

Other  leaders  were  more  fortunate.  William  Berczy,  in 
1794,  brought  from  the  Genesee  country,  near  Rochester, 
New  York,  seventy-four  families  of  German  settlers  who 
preferred  to  live  under  a king  rather  than  under  a republic, 
and  these  were  settled  in  Markham  township.  Four  years 
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later  the  Count  de  Puisaye,  a French  nobleman,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Revolution,  brought  a colony  of  exiled  French 
aristocrats  to  the  province  and  received  a grant  of  land  in 
Uxbridge,  Gwillimbury,  Whitchurch,  and  the  neighbourhood. 
These  immigrants  lacked  the  training  in  personal  labour  to 
win  any  measure  of  success,  and  many  of  them  returned  to 
England  whence  they  had  come. 

A better  type  of  people  for  the  needs  of  the  country  were 
the  Germans  from  Pennsylvania  who  took  up  land  in  the 


The  De  Puisaye  house,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

present  township  of  Waterloo.  Opposite  the  village  of  Doon 
on  the  Grand  River  there  is  a Pioneers’  Memorial  Tower, 
built  in  1926,  which  bears  the  following  inscription:  “In  the 
Spring  of  1800  Joseph  Schoerg  and  Samuel  Betzner,  Jr., 
brothers-in-law,  Mennonites,  from  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, began  the  first  two  farms  in  Waterloo  County;  Schoerg,' 
on  land  adjoining  this  farm,  Betzner,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  three  miles  downstream.  In  the  same  year  came  Samuel 
Betzner,  Sr.,  who  took  up  a farm  including  this  site.  Other 
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settlers  followed,  and  in  1805  a Company,  formed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, purchased  60,000  acres,  the  German  Company  Tract, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  Block  2,  Grand  River  Indian 
lands,  now  Waterloo  Township.  This  constituted  the  first 
larger  settlement  in  the  then  far  interior  of  Upper  Canada.” 
The  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, a Scottish  peer 
of  active  mind  and 
charitable  spirit,  had 
been  concerned  over 
the  poverty  of  the 
people  about  him, 
and  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century 
he  resolved  to  assist 
some  of  them  to  find 
amorebountiful  land. 

He  brought  eight 
hundred  people  to 
PrinceEdward  Island 
in  1803,  and  then, 
after  a journey  of 
inspection  through 
Upper  Canada,  ac- 
quired a block  of 
land  in.  Dover  and 
Chatham  townships 
along  the  lost  channel  of  the  St.  Clair  River,  which  flows  be- 
tween Walpole  and  St.  Anne’s  Islands.  It  is  a flat  country, 
and,  when  the  land  was  chosen,  the  river  level  was  rather 
lower  than  usual.  A score  of  families  were  brought  in  during 
1805,  some  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  some  from  the  United 
States.  Cattle  and  sheep  for  the  colony  were  driven  overland 
from  Burlington  Bay,  over  two  hundred  miles  away. 


Waterloo  Pioneers’  Memorial  at  Doon. 
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There  was  no  land  in  the  province  more  fertile,  but  the 
return  of  the  river  to  its  ordinary  level  made  much  of  it  swampy 
and  useless.  Malaria  attacked  the  settlers,  and  a number  of 
them  died.  The  survivors  had  good  crops,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  War  of  1812  they  were  beginning  to  prosper;  but  United 
States  cavalrymen  raided  the  settlement  and  ruined  it,  though, 
as  late  as  1829  a few  of  the  original  farms  were  still  occupied. 
Some  curious  stories  are  told  about  the  trials  of  one  family 
by  reason  of  dancing  furniture,  stones  coming  out  of  the 
river  without  the  aid  of  human 
hands,  and  strange  fires.  Darkened 
minds  who  believe  in  witchcraft  read 
of  the  Baldoon  mysteries  with  widen- 
ing eyes.  For  very  many  years  the 
site  of  Baldoon  was  marked  by  a 
single  house,  long  supposed  to  be 
“haunted.”  In  1930  the  old  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  Before 
that  some  summer  cottages  had 
been  erected  along  the  river,  as  boldly 
as  if  ghosts  had  never  been  heard  of! 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  early 
Lord  Selkirk.  settlement-leaders  in  the  province 

wa^  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot,  military  secretary  of  Governor 
Simcoe,  who  had  left  the  army  in  1800.  He  was  a man  of 
high  position,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, son  of  King  George  III,  a man  of  original  temper, 
and  one  welcome  in  the  best  society.  He  had  a taste  for 
solitude,  which  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
promotion  in  the  army  had  been  too  slow.  Whatever  the 
impulse  may  have  been,  he  applied  for  a grant  of  land  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  in  1803  arrived  in  the  province,  hav- 
ing secured  the  township  of  Dunwich  on  Lake  Erie  as  his 
field  of  settlement. 
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He  was  authorized  to  divide  five  thousand  acres  into  one 
hundred  farms  of  fifty  acres  each,  and  for  each  farm  allotted 
he  was  to  receive  for  himself  two  hundred  acres  from  other 
lands  in  the  same  township.  Ultimately  he  controlled  over 
sixty  thousand  acres,  for  he  varied  his  instructions  from  time 
to  time,  and  his  Court  connections  were  such  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  did  not  care  to  interfere  with  him.  At 
the  mouth  of  a creek  six 
miles  west  of  Port  Stanley 
the  first  tree  was  felled  on 
May  21st,  1803.  Soon  a log 
hut  was  built.  Within  two 
years,  by  the  aid  of  carpen- 
ters brought  from  Niagara, 

Colonel  Talbot  had  com- 
pleted a spacious  log  and 
frame  house  with  various  out- 
buildings, and  here,  with  a 
single  manservant,  he  began 
his  “reign.”  It  was  a lonely 
business  for  six  years,  since 
the  colonel  lacked  the  energy 
of  Lord  Selkirk.  He  merely 
sat  at  home  and  waited  for 
settlers  to  take  up  his  land. 

The  first  three  families, 

Pearces,  Pattersons,  and  Storeys,  Irish  folk  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, arrived  in  1809.  From  that  time  until  the  War  of 
1812  not  over  a dozen  other  families  were  located.  During 
1809  and  1810  the  Talbot  Road  was  surveyed  from  Delhi 
to  Dunwich  township.  In  the  following  year  it  was  continued 
westward  to  Howard  township.  Each  settler  who  received 
lands  along  this  road  was  under  obligation  to  erect  a house 
and  clear  five  acres  during  the  first  year  of  occupation. 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 

Thomas  Talbot. 
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United  States  cavalrymen  raided  the  settlement  during  the 
war  of  1812,  but  in  the  years  following  there  was  a steady 
influx  of  people,  mainly  of  Scottish  or  Irish  birth.  The  oddities 
of  Colonel  Talbot  were  by  no  means  attractive.  Often  the 
travel- worn  men  who  came  to  Port  Talbot  to  make  application 
for  land  were  met  with  insults.  Always  they  were  subjected 
to  exhaustive  questionings,  and  on  the  nature  of  their  replies 
depended  the  nature  of  the  farms  allotted  to  them.  One 
settler,  Duncan  Patterson,  was  so  exasperated  by  his  treat- 
ment that  he  seized  the  colonel,  threw  him  down,  and  held 
him  until  he  had  exacted  more  just  consideration.  From  that 
time  onwards  Talbot  interviewed  each  newcomer  from  behind 
a wooden  window.  If  the  answers  were  not  pleasing,  he  banged 
the  window  shut  and  roared  at  his  man,  Jeffery  Hunter,  to 
loose  the  dogs. 

Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  book  on  Upper  Canada,  published  in 
1837,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  house  at  Port  Talbot: 
“It  is  a long  wooden  building,  chiefly  of  rough  logs,  with  a 
covered  porch  running  along  the  south  side.  The  interior  of 
the  house  contains  several  comfortable  lodging  rooms,  and 
one  really  handsome  one,  the  dining-room.  There  is  a large 
kitchen  with  a tremendously  hospitable  chimney,  and  under- 
ground are  cellars  for  storing  wine,  milk,  and  provisions. 
Around  the  house  stands  a vast  variety  of  outbuildings  of 
all  imaginable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  disposed  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  order  or  symmetry.  One  of  these  is  the 
very  log  hut  which  the  Colonel  erected  for  shelter  when  he 
‘sat  down  in  the  bush’  four-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  which  he 
is  naturally  unwilling  to  remove.  Many  of  these  outbuildings 
are  to  shelter  the  geese  and  poultry,  of  which  he  rears  an 
innumerable  quantity. 

“Beyond  these  is  the  cliff  looking  over  the  wide  blue  lake, 
on  which  I have  counted  six  schooners  at  a time  with  their 
white  sails;  on  the  left  is  Port  Stanley.  Behind  the  house  lies 
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an  open  tract  of  land,  prettily  broken  and  varied,  where  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  feeding — the  whole  enclosed 
by  beautiful  and  luxuriant  woods,  through  which  runs  the 
little  creek  or  river.  The  farm  consists  of  six  hundred  acres; 
but,  as  the  Colonel  is  not  quite  so  active  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
does  not  employ  a bailiff  or  overseer,  the  management  is  said 
to  be  slovenly,  and  not  so  productive  as  it  might  be.  He  has 
sixteen  acres  of  orchard  ground,  in  which  he  has  planted  and 
reared  with  success  all  the  common  European  fruits,  as 
apples,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  in  abundance,  but  what  de- 
lighted me  beyond  everything  else  was  a garden  of  more  than 
two  acres,  very  neatly  laid  out  and  enclosed,  and  in  which 
he  evidently  took  exceeding  pride  and  pleasure;  it  was  the  first 
thing  he  showed  me  after  my  arrival.” 

Colonel  Talbot  regarded  Methodists  with  indignation,  and 
considered  that  total  abstainers  could  not  be  loyal  subjects 
of  the  king.  He  was  bristling  with  peculiarities  of  temper,  and 
as  autocratic  as  a Turkish  pasha,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  his 
settlers  carried  out  their  agreement  to  clear  the  land.  He 
lived  his  last  years  in  London  and  lies  buried  in  the  old 
Anglican  cemetery  at  Tyrconnell. 

When  the  fort  at  Detroit,  with  the  other  western  posts,  was 
handed  over  to  the  United  States  in  1796,  the  settlers  who 
desired  to  retain  their  British  citizenship  crossed  the  river 
and  took  up  land  either  at  Sandwich  or  at  Fort  Malden,  now 
Amherstburg.  The  Baby  homestead  at  Sandwich  was  for 
long  the  most  pretentious  house  in  the  district,  and  James 
Baby  was  counted  as  the  community  leader  of  a considerable 
group  of  English  and  French  Loyalists.  Captain  Elliott  and 
other  retired  officers  were  the  first  settlers  at  Amherstburg, 
having  acquired  their  land  from  the  Indians. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  province  before  1812  the 
communities  were  few  and  sparsely  settled:  Niagara  and 
York;  Ancaster,  Brantford,  and  Long  Point;  Port  Talbot, 
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Waterloo  county,  Baldoon,  Delaware,  Fairfield,  Sandwich, 
and  Amherstburg,  with  a handful  of  folk  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  about  the  trading  post  of  the  North  West  Company. 

Eastward  from  York  there  were  hamlets  at  Port  Hope, 
Hallowell,  Trenton,  Belleville,  Napanee,  Adolphustown,  and 
Bath.  Kingston  was  a considerable  town.  The  site  of  the  old 
French  fort  had  been  chosen  in  1784  by  Captain  Michael 
Grass,  who  had  been  brought  with  a company  of  Loyalists 
from  New  York  to  Quebec  in  British  ships.  One  of  the  first 
land  grants  was  to  John  Stuart,  the  friend  of  Joseph  Brant, 
and  the  first  Anglican  clergyman  in  Upper  Canada.  He  wrote 
in  1785:  “Kingston  increases  fast;  there  are  already  about 
fifty  houses  in  it,  some  of  them  very  elegant.”  Down  the  St. 
Lawrence  there  were  settlements  at  Gananoque,  Brockville, 
Prescott,  Cornwall,  and  Glengarry,  all  of  Loyalist  veterans, 
discharged  from  service  after  1783. 

The  Glengarry  settlement  was  increased  in  1803  by  the 
arrival  from  Scotland  of  a company  of  Macdonells,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Father  Alexander  Macdonell,  who  ulti- 
mately became  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
province. 

So  it  appears  that  a straggle  of  poor  and  mean  villages,  set 
beside  the  main  waterways,  was  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada. 
No  wonder  that  a politician  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  the  capture  of  the  province  would  be  “a  mere  matter  of 
marching.” 

Now  let  us  follow  a settler  to  his  farm  in  the  woods  and  see 
how  he  sets  about  the  task  of  making  a home.  Everywhere 
from  the  Ottawa  River  to  Detroit  the  land  is  clothed  with 
hardwood  and  pine  forest,  so  that  the  experience  of  one  is  the 
experience  of  all.  He  chooses  a fairly  open  place  close  to  a 
spring  or  creek  and  chops  down  a few  small  trees  to  make  a 
shelter,  which  he  roofs  with  leafy  branches.  A side  of  salt 
pork  and  a bag  of  flour  are  his  provisions,  which  he  ekes  out 
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with  such  fish  and  game  as  he  has  time  to  shoot  or  catch.  His 
first  task,  one  of  weeks,  is  to  fell  enough  large  trees  for  the 
building  of  a house.  They  are  cut  into  logs,  some  twenty 
feet,  some  twelve  feet  long,  and  these  are  rolled  by  the  aid  of 
neighbours  and  the  strength  of  oxen  to  the  place  chosen  for 
the  building.  All  the  logs  are  mortised,  that  is,  notched  near 
the  ends,  so  that  they  will  lock  at  the  corners  of  the  building. 
In  due  time  the  house  has  reached  a height  of  from  eight  to 


A Canadian  interior.  From  a painting  by  Horatio  Walker. 


ten  feet.  Then  rafters  and  a ridge  pole  are  laid;  shingles  of 
basswood  or  cedar  for  the  roof  are  fashioned  with  the  axe,  for 
there  are  no  saw-mills  as  yet;  and  pine  planks  are  cut  for  the 
floor.  The  chinks  between  the  logs  are  filled  with  moss  and 
wet  clay,  and  a fireplace  of  stones  and  clay  is  built.  Then  the 
pioneer  must  make  some  rude  furniture — a table,  stools,  a 
bedstead, — and  when  the  first  cold  blasts  of  autumn  come,  he 
is  comfortably  lodged.  There  is  not  time  in  the  few  months  of 
winter  to  cut  down  enough  trees  to  find  room  for  a crop.  He 
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fells  as  many  as  possible.  Many  others  he  "girdles";  that  is, 
he  cuts  away  the  bark  all  around,  so  that  the  sap  will  not  rise 
in  the  spring,  and  the  tree  will  die.  Thus,  there  are  no  leaves 
to  obscure  the  summer  sunlight,  and  the  grain  sown  about  the 
girdled  trees  grows  freely  and  ripens.  After  harvest  he  fells 
the  dead  trees  and  gathers  them  in  piles  for  burning.  From  the 
vast  quantity  of  wood  ashes  he  makes  lye  and  potash,  for 


From  Conant’s  “Upper  Canada  Sketches.” 
Maple  sugar  making. 


these  products  have  a constant  market  value  and  can  be 
bartered  with  the  nearest  merchant  for  clothing  and  other 
supplies. 

From  the  cured  skins  of  deer,  shot  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  the  settler  makes  moccasins  and  garments  for  himself 
and  his  wife.  As  the  clearing  extends,  he  buys  a few  sheep; 
the  housewife  spins  and  weaves  the  wool  and  so  helps  to 
clothe  her  family.  There  is  work  for  everyone  all  the  time,  but 
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in  work  they  find  happiness,  for  the  air  is  sweet,  and  every 
blow  of  the  axe  is  a blow  for  independence  and  a comfortable 
home. 

The  neighbours  are  friendly  and  help  one  another.  For  the 
logging  bee  they  gather  with  their  horses  or  oxen,  and  in  one 
day  they  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  The  supper  is 
bountiful,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  a party  or  dance.  The 


From  Conant’s  “Upper  Canada  Sketches.” 
Potash  making. 


women  make  patchwork  coverlets  and  invite  their  friends  to 
the  quilting;  the  young  folk  have  their  corn-husking  bees, 
when  the  lad  who  finds  a red  ear  may  claim  a kiss  from  any 
girl  in  the  room. 

There  wanders  into  the  district  a man  past  the  age  for 
handwork  who  is  able  to  teach  school.  The  settlers  draw 
logs  for  a school-house,  build  it  in  two  or  three  afternoons, 
and  undertake  in  turn  to  feed  and  lodge  the  teacher.  A "saddle- 
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bag  preacher"  comes  along  and  exhorts  with  all  the  fire  and 
intensity  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet. 

Mighty  men  were  these  "saddlebag-preachers,”  riding 
hundreds  of  miles  in  all  weathers  to  find  their  scattered  hearers; 
fording  creeks  and  rafting  across  rivers;  following  forest  trails 
from  settlement  to  settlement;  facing  opposition  and  some- 
times persecution;  falsely  accused  again  and  again  as  United 
States  spies,  since  they  had  been  sent  out  by  Bishop  Asbury 
of  New  York;  but  resolute,  indomitable,  and  fervent  in  their 

preaching.  The  salary 
was  $80  a year. 

Rev.  Darius  Dunham, 
who  surged  through  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  region,  his 
fine  bass  voice  calling  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  was 
one  of  the  most  notable, 
not  alone  for  his  power 
as  an  evangelist  but  also 
for  his  pungent  wit.  When 
he  was  teased  by  a newly- 
appointed  magistrate  for 
riding  a fine  horse,  when 
his  Divine  Master  had 
been  content  with  an  ass, 
Dunham  responded  in  grave  and  measured  tones  that  it  had  been 
difficult  to  find  the  animal  in  question,  the  government  having 
made  up  all  the  asses  into  magistrates. 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs  covered  all  the  settlements  between 
Kingston  and  Toronto  once  every  six  weeks,  and  also  made  a 
missionary  journey  from  Long  Point  to  Detroit,  going  by 
way  of  the  Thames  Valley  and  returning  by  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  He  found  Detroit,  in  1801,  "a  most  abandoned  place.” 
Rev.  Daniel  Pickett,  spare,  sharp-featured,  hook-nosed,  bald, 


From  Lukeman’s  “Francis  Asbury,” 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  saddle-bag  preacher. 
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and  slow-spoken,  knew  the  forest  paths  between  Niagara  and 
Long  Point,  and  also  those  on  both  sides  of  Yonge  Street 
between  York  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Rev.  Henry  Ryan,  a former 
prize-fighter,  had  a way  of  dealing  with  disturbers  of  public 
worship.  In  extremity  he  was  able,  and  willing,  to  throw 
them  out.  “He  was  a man,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  “who 
laboured  as  if  the  judgment  thunders  were  to  follow  each 
sermon." 

These  and  many  others,  by  their  courage  and  self-sacrifice, 
as  well  as  by  their  preaching,  gathered  together  in  every 
settlement  a company  of  people  charitably-minded  and  eager 
for  the  best  things,  and  so  helped  to  create,  within  one  genera- 
tion, a steady  hostility  towards  public  and  private  wickedness. 

So  a church  is  organized,  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  but 
it  becomes  a community  centre  of  importance.  A tavern  is 
opened.  A blacksmith  comes;  a merchant  with  a general  store. 
At  last  there  are  enough  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
justify  the  government  in  opening  a post  office. 

This  is  the  early  story  of  any  one  of  the  many  cities  of 
Ontario,  which  to-day  have  beautiful  residences  and  public 
buildings,  fine  parks,  asphalted  streets,  and  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  material  comforts  of  modern  life.  Such  a change 
within  little  more  than  a century  is  a notable  tribute  to  the 
spirit  and  diligence  of  the  pioneers,  their  children,  and  their 
children’s  children. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Romance  of  three  Men 

A lively  young  Irishman  named  Joseph  Willcocks  arrived  in 
the  village  of  York  on  March  20th,  1800.  He  had  left  Ireland 
on  December  1st,  1799,  had  landed  at  New  York  in  mid- 
January,  and,  after  spending  a few  weeks  there  in  company 
with  Irish  friends  and  acquaintances,  had  resolved  to  push 
on  to  Upper  Canada.  Winter  travel  by  stage,  on  horseback, 
and  on  foot  in  the  sharp  climate  of  central  New  York  State 
must  have  been  difficult  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  young 
man  was  resolute  and  continued  to  his  journey’s  end.  He 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  his  distant  relative, 
William  Willcocks,  who  had  lost  his  immigrants  of  Cork, 
and  was  now  living  with  his  family  of  five  in  the  rude 
capital  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  elder  man  proved  to  be  polite  rather  than  friendly, 
but  Joseph  was  an  active  young  gentleman  and  soon  had 
secured  a position  as  clerk  and  general  assistant  to  Peter 
Russell.  A few  steps  away  from  the  receiver-general’s 
rambling  frame  house,  there  was  an  office  with  a bedroom 
off  it,  and  there  Joseph  took  up  his  residence,  having  his  meals 
at  Peter  Russell’s  table,  and  being  practically  a member  of 
the  household. 

For  more  than  two  years  he  held  this  position,  making 
friends  with  everyone  in  the  village,  going  driving  with  Miss 
Russell,  escorting  her  to  church,  to  the  general  stores,  to  the 
assemblies  and  parties,  and  working  with  great  diligence  not 
only  in  the  office  but  also  on  Russell’s  farm.  He  had  hopes  of 
marriage,  although  Miss  Russell  must  have  been  ten  years  his 
senior;  when  these  hopes  were  but  slightly  revealed,  Russell 
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made  short  work  of  them.  “He  dismissed  me,”  wrote  Joseph 
in  his  diary,  “with  much  violent  language.”  The  young  man 
found  lodgings  elsewhere,  and  the  most  influential  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Justice  Allcock,  named  him  as  manager  of  his 
farm  and  steward  of  his  household. 

York  was  crude  enough  in  appearance  at  this  time,  with  its 


Winter  travel  by  stage.  From  an  etching  by  Owen  Staples. 

log  cabins,  alternating  with  the  frame  residences  of  the 
officials,  its  squat,  brick  Parliament  Buildings,  and  its  streets 
of  ankle-deep  dust  or  unrelieved  mud.  The  swamp-land 
bred  mosquitoes  by  millions;  the  germs  of  malaria  and  inter- 
mittent fever  thus  had  winged  carriers,  and  every  newcomer 
was  likely  to  suffer.  But  the  land  was  fertile;  the  gardens  of 
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1800  produced  cauliflower,  asparagus,  and  no  end  of  plain 
vegetables.  There  were  cattle  on  the  farms  beyond  the  town, 
although  now  and  then  a calf  was  killed  by  wolves.  Fish  and 
game  abounded. 

The  gentleman  of  that  day  was  of  stately  appearance,  with 
tight  trousers,  top  boots,  coat  of  blue,  or  dull  red,  or  brown, 
cut  like  a modern  evening-dress  coat,  and  ornamented  with 
brass  buttons.  A long  satin  waistcoat,  a white  ruffled  shirt, 
and  a stock,  or  high  cravat,  wrapped  around  the  neck,  com- 
pleted the  costume.  The  young  gentlemen  allowed  their  hair 
to  grow  long  and  tied  it  back  with  a ribbon;  the  older  men 
often  wore  wigs.  The  ladies  wore  long  and  full  skirts,  their 
waists  were  generally  in  surplice  style,  and  they  often  had 
curls  hanging  over  each  ear.  For  evening  wear  silks  were  as 
popular  then  as  now,  and  the  colours  were  gay,  but  ordinary 
garments  ranged  from  homespun  linsey-woolsey — a gray 
mixture  of  linen  and  wool — to  cashmeres  and  other  fine  fabrics. 

It  was  a period  of  formal  manners  and  of  great  outward 
politeness.  Two  gentlemen  of  Niagara  came  one  day  to  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  Chippawa  bridge.  Approaching  each 
other,  they  stopped  every  few  steps  to  bow,  until  they  met 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  They  exchanged  snuff-boxes, 
took  a pinch  of  snuff  each,  bowed  lower  than  ever,  and  passed 
on  their  way.  Of  course,  the  settler  on  a farm  had  no  time  for 
such  extreme  politeness,  although  he  was,  perhaps,  more 
courteous  than  some  of  us  are  in  these  days. 

It  may  be  understood  that,  when  good  manners  had  been 
raised  almost  to  an  art,  an  insult  was  the  more  injurious  and 
offensive,  and  duels  were  fairly  common.  If  one  gentleman 
gave  evidence  of  doubting  the  word  of  another,  he  had  to 
apologize  or  fight.  The  offended  person  sent  a “second"  to 
the  other  to  “demand  satisfaction."  The  challenged  person 
named  the  weapons,  generally  pistols,  and  a meeting  was 
arranged.  In  the  presence  of  the  seconds  and  a physician,  the 
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principals  stood  twelve  paces  apart  and  fired  at  each  other. 
Yet  there  was  a law  against  duelling,  and  if  a man  were  killed,  a 
charge  of  murder  was  laid  against  the  other,  if  he  could  be  found. 

Young  Willcocks,  in  1801,  set  out  one  morning  to  fight  a 
duel,  but  was  arrested  by  Sheriff  Alexander  Macdonell;  both 
fire-eaters  were  compelled  to  give  assurance  to  a magistrate 
that  they  would  keep  the  peace.  The  sheriff  was  an  active  and 
clever  man,  and  was  chosen  in  1805  by  Lord  Selkirk  as  his 
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agent  to  lay  out  a new  Scottish  settlement  at  Baldoon,  on 
the  St.  Clair  River,  and  to  supervise  the  colonists.  He  was 
succeeded  as  sheriff  by  Willcocks,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
young  Irishman’s  fortune  were  made.  The  fees  of  the  office 
were  worth  about  £300  a year,  a large  income  for  the  times. 

Joseph  had  friends  of  all  sorts,  but  he  was  rather  too  inti- 
mate with  men  who  openly  opposed  the  government.  In- 
formers brought  word  to  Governor  Francis  Gore  that  Joseph 
had  made  various  indiscreet  remarks,  with  the  result  that  in 
1 807  he  was  dismissed  from  office. 
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Immediately  he  went  to  New  York,  bought  a small  printing 
press  and  some  type,  and,  returning  to  Niagara,  set  up  a news- 
paper, The  Upper  Canadian  Guardian  and  Freeman  s Journal. 
There  was  already  one  newspaper  in  the  country.  The  York 
Gazette , which  was  the  official  voice  of  the  government  and 
carried  all  its  public  notices.  The  Guardian  was  the  first  to 
attack  openly  the  leading 
officials,  to  denounce  the 
manner  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  claim 
more  consideration  for 
the  isolated  settlers. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in 
Canada,  as  in  England 
at  the  same  period,  the 
courts  decreed  severe 
and  often  barbarous  pun- 
ishments for  offenders 
convicted  of  libel  or 
slander.  Ten  years  after 
Willcocks  printed  his 
first  Guardian,  an  edi- 
tor named  Bartemas  Fer- 
guson was  condemned  to 
go  to  jail  for  eighteen 
months,  and  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  four  hours 
a day  for  a month.  He 
had  printed  a letter  criticizing  the  government.  The  governor 
lightened  the  sentence.  Ferguson  was  relieved  of  the  pillory, 
but  he  paid  a fine  of  £50  and  remained  in  jail  for  many 
months  before  he  received  a pardon.  Forgers  and  counter- 
feiters were  promptly  hanged,  and  before  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
a convicted  thief  was  branded  in  open  court. 


The  pillory. 
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Willcocks  was  a bold  and  reckless  man  to  set  himself  up  as 
an  opponent  of  government,  but  the  settlers  were  so  pleased 
at  the  vigour  of  his  attacks  that  they  elected  him  to  the  Assem- 
bly. There  he  joined  himself  to  several  other  members  who 
were  not  afraid  to  be  critical.  He  was  sent  to  jail  for  contempt 
of  Parliament,  he  was  tried  more  than  once  for  libel,  but  at  the 
general  elections  of  1808  and  1812  he  was  re-elected  and  con- 
tinued his  course  as  an  agitator  and  an  oppositionist. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  secret 
ballot.  A voter  walked  up  to  the  returning  officer  in  public,  and 


Open  voting  in  England.  From  Hogarth’s  painting  “The  Polling  Booth.” 


generally  in  the  midst  of  a crowd,  and  announced,  “I  vote  for 
so-and-so."  Considering  that  the  government  officials  and  the 
magistrates  in  each  district  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  life 
unpleasant  for  settlers  who  did  not  approve  of  their  actions, 
the  success  at  the  polls  of  Joseph  Willcocks,  who  was  cordially 
hated  by  the  government,  was  a notable  thing.  The  settlers 
who  risked  petty  persecution  in  order  to  vote  for  him  must 
have  been  very  sure  of  his  ability  and  strongly  in  favour  of 
his  course  of  action  in  Parliament  and  in  his  newspaper. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  had  no  easy  task. 
They  were  by  no  means  sure  that  the  province  could  be  re- 
tained as  a British  possession.  In  the  United  States  one 
political  party  was  sharply  hostile  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
was  calling  aloud  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  This  unfriendly 
feeling,  moreover,  was  intensified  by  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  governments  on  naval  affairs. 
France  had  been  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain  for  twenty  years, 
and  Napoleon  was  at  the  peak  of  his  power.  French  agents 
were  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  working  against  British 
interests;  French  spies  were  in  Canada,  trying  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  attack  the  settlements. 

Against  all  these  pressing  dangers,  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada  had  only  a small  body  of  soldiers  and  a long 
frontier  to  defend.  The  officials  knew  also  that  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  a number  of  former  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  acquired  large  holdings  of  land  and  were  using  their 
wealth  and  influence  to  stir  up  discontent  among  the  settlers. 
One  may  understand  the  sharp  hostility  towards  Willcocks 
and  the  newspaper  which  he  was  producing,  a newspaper  that 
magnified  failings  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  over- 
looked its  successes,  a newspaper  filled  with  abuse  of  worthy 
men  and  embittered  by  satire  and  mockery. 

Richard  Hatt  of  Ancaster,  one  of  the  founders  of  Dundas,  * 
finally  bought  The  Guardian  for  $1,600  in  order  to  silence  it, 
and  it  ceased  publication  on  June  9th,  1812.  In  the  last  issue 
Willcocks  wrote  that  he  had  sold  to  Hatt  his  press  and  type, 
which  were  growing  old  and  crazy,  for  three  times  their  value, 
and  quoted  the  adage,  “A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.’’ 

Scarcely  two  weeks  after  The  Guardian  was  sold,  the  United 
States  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  General 
Brock  was  acting-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  was  alarmed 

* The  founders  of  Dundas  are  easily  remembered — the  Hatts,  the  Heads,  and  the  Hares. 
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at  the  quarrels  between  the  supporters  of  the  government  and 
the  critics.  Reports  from  the  various  western  counties  re- 
vealed a serious  condition;  many  of  the  militiamen  were  not 
inclined  to  fight.  The  work  of  the  oppositionists  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  had  been  too  successful.  It  appeared  to  Brock 
that  Willcocks  was  perhaps  the  leading  spirit  among  the 
critics,  so  he  invited  him  to  dinner  and  doubtless  had  a friendly 
discussion  with  him  on  the  state  of  the  country. 

The  result  of  that  conference  was  a commission  to  Willcocks 
to  go  to  the  Mohawk  settlement  about  Brantford  and  urge  the 
Indians  to  help  defend  the  country.  He  accomplished  the 
task,  despite  a sudden  and  severe  illness,  and  was  counted 
thereafter,  by  Brock  at  least,  as  a loyal  citizen.  In  October, 
1812,  when  United  States  troops  were  defeated  at  Queenston 
Heights,  Joseph  Willcocks  fought  as  a “gentleman  volunteer”; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  an  officer  in  reserve,  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  anyone  who  might  be  killed  or  wounded.  Apparently 
he  had  plenty  of  employment  on  that  day,  for  in  the  official 
despatches  he  was  mentioned  for  bravery  in  action. 

The  death  of  Brock  in  battle  made  a distinct  difference  to 
the  prospects  of  Willcocks.  Sheaffe  and  Drummond,  Brock’s 
successors,  would  hear  of  the  young  Irishman  from  officials 
whose  hatred  of  him  was  constant  and  bitter.  For  five  years 
he  had  been  attacking  them  with  savage  raillery;  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  show  the  coolness  and  calculation  of  Brock, 
who  was  great  enough  to  perceive  the  possibilities  in  a man  of 
such  fiery  energy. 

During  the  spring  of  1813  United  States  troops  raided  York 
and  captured  Niagara.  It  seemed  probable  that  within  a short 
time  they  would  have  complete  success.  Meanwhile,  Willcocks 
had  been  persecuted  by  his  old  enemies.  A story  has  come 
down  to  us,  though  no  official  proof  can  be  found,  that  a large 
reward  was  offered  by  the  government  for  his  arrest,  and  that 
for  some  weeks  he  was  hiding  in  the  woods  of  Lincoln  county. 
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In  the  late  summer  he  suddenly  appeared  in  a United  States 
uniform,  as  colonel  of  “The  Canadian  Volunteers,”  a mounted 
body  of  some  seventy-five  of  his  friends  and  constituents  who 
had  joined  the  enemy.  He  conducted  a raid  against  some  of  his 
former  neighbours,  and  for  more  than  a year  served  with 
vigour  in  the  United  States  forces.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
he  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  and  had  sworn  true  allegiance 
to  the  king.  He  chose  to  break  his  oath,  to  smirch  his  honour, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  driven  to 
take  this  unhappy  course. 

On  December  10th,  1813,  United  States  soldiers  under 
General  McClure  burned  the  village  of  Niagara.  In  this  cruel 
act  of  war  against  women  and  children  Willcocks  had  a part, 
directing  the  soldiers  to  the  houses  of  prominent  “Tories”  and 
himself  bearing  a torch.  He  was  an  angry  and  revengeful  man, 
reckless,  hard,  and  bitter,  and  anyone  in  that  frame  of  mind 
may  well  be  pitied. 

Nine  months  later,  on  September  5th,  1814,  United  States 
troops  were  holding  Fort  Erie.  A British  force  had  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capture  the  place.  Following 
one  of  these,  a body  of  the  enemy  sallied  from  the  fort  to  drive 
the  British  farther  back.  There  was  a burst  of  musketry,  and 
Joseph  Willcocks,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volunteers,  fell  dead. 
Other  United  States  officers  killed  in  action  during  this  cam- 
paign on  the  Niagara  frontier  were  buried  at  Buffalo  with 
suitable  ceremonies.  There  is  no  record  of  the  funeral  of  Will- 
cocks; doubtless  he  was  buried  on  the  field  of  action.  Perhaps 
the  people  of  the  United  States  themselves  were  not  respectful 
towards  treachery,  even  when  it  was  for  their  own  advantage. 

At  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1814  Robert  Nichol  moved, 
seconded  by  Thomas  Mears,  that  evidence  had  been  offered 
to  the  House  of  the  traitorous  and  disloyal  desertion  of  Joseph 
Willcocks,  one  of  its  members,  to  the  enemy,  and  of  his  having 
actually  borne  arms  against  His  Majesty’s  government.  The 
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resolution  continued:  “This  House,  entertaining  the  utmost 

abhorrence  of  his  infamous  conduct,  which  has  rendered  him 
incapable  of  sitting  or  voting  in  this  House,  doth  declare  his 
seat  vacant,  and  he  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  a Member 
thereof.” 

A similar  resolution  was  passed  concerning  Abraham  Markle, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  two  members  for  First  Lincoln  and 
Haldimand;  Willcocks  had  been  the  other.  Markle  had  been 
a miller  in  Ancaster  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  he  was  arrested  as  a suspicious  person  and  was  sent  to 
Quebec  for  examination  by  Governor  Prevost.  He  protested 
against  the  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  and 
declared  that  he  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  had  served 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Butler’s  Rangers.  He  was 
released  with  the  warning  to  go  home  and  attend  to  his  private 
business. 

Apparently,  like  his  friend  and  fellow-member,  he  found  the 
pressure  of  hostile  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood  too  great. 
In  the  autumn  of  1813,  about  the  time  that  Willcocks  put  on  a 
United  States  uniform,  Markle  did  likewise  and  joined  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  which  was  roving  between  Long 
Point  and  the  Thames,  raiding  private  and  public  property. 
There  were  forty-four  men  in  this  company.  Near  Chatham 
a British  force  trapped  the  raiders,  killed  two  and  captured 
forty.  One  of  the  two  who  escaped  was  Markle;  he  made  his 
way  safely  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  May  this  letter  was  written  by  a United 
States  officer  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy:  “I  think  it  proper 
to  inform  you  that  General  Scott  sent  with  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  me  about  two  weeks  since  a Captain  Markle,  who, 
it  appears,  is  a Canadian  of  respectable  standing,  and  one 
who  has  taken  a decided  and  active  part  in  our  cause  during 
the  present  war.  He  brought  with  him  a confidential  and 
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enterprising  man  selected  by  the  General  as  a spy.  Through 
this  man,  whom  I have  landed  several  times  in  the  enemy’s 
country.  Captain  Markle  has  been  enabled  to  correspond  with 
his  friends  who  are  favourable  to  our  cause,  and  has  gained 
considerable  information  as  to  the  numbers,  situation,  and 
movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  Upper  Province.” 

The  year  1813  had  been  disastrous  to  the  British  arms. 
The  United  States  troops  were  firmly  established  at  Niagara; 
they  had  been  at  York  twice;  Commodore  Perry  had  destroyed 
the  British  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie;  Procter  had  been  defeated 
at  Moraviantown ; Tecumseh  had  been  killed.  Any  man 
whose  character  was  not  firm  and  resolute,  and  who  had  been 
hostile  towards  the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  might 
easily  believe  that  further  resistance  to  the  United  States 
forces  was  madness.  Markle  may  have  been  a "practical 
man,”  but  he  makes  a poor  figure  in  contrast  to  the  impractical, 
visionary  soldiers  and  settlers  who  found  in  disaster  only  a 
reason  for  more  desperate  fighting.  On  December  18th  General 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond  captured  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  tide 
had  turned. 

Another  man  of  prominence  who  took  the  broad  road  to 
dishonour  in  this  time  of  stress  was  Benajah  (or  Benaiah) 
Mallory  of  Burford.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  come  to 
the  province  from  the  United  States  in  response  to  Governor 
Simcoe’s  proclamation.  He  settled  in  Burford  in  1798,  and 
within  a few  years  he  held  more  than  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  that  township  alone,  and  various  grants  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  His  house  was  a place  of  call  for  travellers, 
and  in  1801  he  took  out  a tavern  licence. 

Energetic,  sturdy,  and  active  in  body  and  mind,  he  soon 
was  recognized  as  a leader  in  the  community,  and  was  named 
by  the  government  as  a captain  of  militia  for  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  He  drafted  a plan  of  organization  for  the 
militia  and  expected  to  be  named  as  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
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county  of  Oxford.  The  post  went  to  another  man,  and  Mallory 
was  indignant.  From  that  time  he  became  an  opponent  of 
the  government.  Many  men,  before  and  since,  have  allowed  a 
wounded  vanity  to  change  the  course  of  their  lives. 

In  1804  Mallory  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  the  member 
for  Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Middlesex,  having  defeated  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Loyalists.  The  followers  of  the  defeated 
candidate  were  angry,  and  a mob  attacked  Mallory’s  house, 
breaking  windows  and  firing  guns' in  a most  reckless  manner. 
Then  the  petitioners  begged  the  House  to  unseat  Mallory, 
declaring  that  he  was  a “preacher  and  a teacher  of  the  Religious 
Society  or  Sect  called  Methodists,”  and,  as  such,  was  forbidden 
by  law  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  petition  was  not  granted, 
and  for  eight  years  Mallory  of  Burford  was  a member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  leader  of  a group  of  discontented  spirits  who 
criticized  the  government  day  in  and  day  out. 

At  the  election  of  1812,  just  before  the  war,  Mallory  was 
defeated  by  Mahlon  Burwell,  a fact  that  must  have  roused  his 
indignation  to  a high  pitch.  Upper  Canada  had  deserted  him; 
he  resolved  to  desert  Upper  Canada.  When  Willcocks  raised 
his  “Canadian  Volunteers,”  he  was  assisted  by  Mallory,  who 
became  a major  in  the  United  States  army.  There  was  a time 
in  1814  when,  by  reason  of  the  absence  at  Washington  or 
elsewhere  of  senior  officers.  Major  Mallory  was  in  command 
of  all  the  United  States  forces  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

After  the  war  he  received  a grant  of  land  in  Michigan  not 
far  from  Port  Huron.  Of  course,  being  a deserter,  all  his  lands 
in  Upper  Canada  were  confiscated,  as  also  were  those  of 
Willcocks,  Markle,  and  others  who  had  played  traitor  in  a 
time  of  emergency. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Invasion  and  Defence 

Napoleon  I had  conquered  Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  but  British  admirals  were  in  command  of  the  sea. 
France  was  in  urgent  need  of  food  and  war  supplies,  but 
neutral  ships  laden  with  such  things  were  captured  by  the 
British  navy.  The  ruling  party  in  the  United  States  were 
angry  at  the  ruin  of  their  foreign  trade  and  preferred  to  blame 
Great  Britain  rather  than  France.  Out  of  that  situation  came 
the  War  of  1812-1814,  declared  by  the  United  States  Congress 
on  June  1 8th,  1812,  in  full  confidence  that  the  capture  of  Canada 
would  be  easily  completed  in  a few  weeks. 

Isaac  Brock,  acting-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  found  him- 
self in  an  unpleasant  position.  Scattered  between  Kingston 
and  the  Detroit  River  there  were  only  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  British  soldiers  in  the  province.  At  Amherstburg 
was  the  Forty-first  Regiment,  one  thousand  and  fourteen 
strong.  The  militia  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  was 
discontented,  and  some  groups  were  mutinous.  There  was  a 
general  belief,  fostered  by  settlers  from  the  United  States 
who  had  taken  up  land  in  Upper  Canada,  that  resistance 
would  be  madness;  moreover  the  wheat  was  ripening,  and  the 
farmers  resented  a call  to  arms  at  such  a time. 

On  July  12th,  1812,  General  Hull,  of  the  United  States 
army,  crossed  the  Detroit  River  to  Sandwich  with  eight 
hundred  men.  Within  a few  days  he  had  twenty-five  hundred 
men  in  camp,  and  had  begun  to  send  out  raiding  parties  to 
Baldoon  and  to  the  Thames  Valley.  At  the  same  time  he 
issued  a proclamation  threatening  dire  punishment  to  all  who 
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might  resist  him.  Brock  was  not  able  to  take  the  field  until 
after  he  had  met  Parliament.  Then,  on  August  6th,  in  com- 
pany with  one  hundred  men  of  the  York  county  militia,  he 
marched  to  Burlington  and  Port  Dover,  enlarging  his  force 
by  two  hundred  more,  and  embarked  in  six  batteaux  to  row 
up  the  lake  to  Amherstburg. 

They  left  Port  Dover  on  August  9th,  and,  despite  heavy 
rains  and  rough  water,  arrived  on  August  14th.  At  Amherst- 
burg Brock  met  Tecumseh, 
the  Shawanee  chief,  and  in- 
stantly the  two  men  became 
friends.  There  also  Lieutenant 
Rolette,  a naval  officer,  handed 
to  the  general  a complete  plan 
of  Hull’s  campaign,  captured 
in  the  United  States  schooner, 
Cuyahoga , which  Rolette  and 
eight  daring  men  had  taken 
by  surprise. 

Hull,  on  hearing  of  the 
advance  of  Brock,  had  with- 
drawn his  force  to  Detroit, 
although  it  outnumbered  all 
that  the  British  could  muster. 
On  the  night  of  August  15th,  Brock’s  little  army  crossed  the 
river  opposite  Amherstburg  and  marched  to  Detroit.  The 
next  morning  Hull  surrendered  without  a fight,  and  his  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men  became  prisoners 
of  war.  The  military  stores  captured  included  thirty-four  guns, 
twenty-five  hundred  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  a great 
quantity  of  ammunition. 

Michilimackinac,  the  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
had  been  captured  by  the  British  under  Captain  Charles 
Roberts  on  July  16th;  the  loss  of  Detroit  showed  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  that  there  was  need  of  more  activity  and 
intelligence  on  their  part,  if  they  were  to  meet  the  British 
commander  on  even 
terms.  Accordingly, 
plans  were  made  for 
an  overwhelming  at- 
tack on  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

On  the  night  of 
October  12th,  an  ad- 
vance party  of  seven 
hundred  picked  men 
crossed  the  Niagara 
River  at  Queenston. 

Resistance  was  offer- 
ed by  the  three  hun- 
dred British  on  guard, 
but  Captain  Wool,  of 
the  United  States 
force,  found  a path- 
way up  the  cliff,  and 
was  able  to  seize  the 
Heights.  The  British 
had  a single  eighteen- 
pounder  gun  half-way  The 
up  the  hill,  which 
had  been  engaged  by  a battery  across  the  river.  The  noise  of 
the  cannonade  brought  Brock  from  Fort  George,  and  all 
available  men  were  set  on  the  march  for  Queenston. 

Wool’s  men  captured  the  British  gun,  but  a counter-attack 
led  by  Brock  in  person  swept  them  back  up  the  hill.  At  that 
moment  a United  States  rifleman  stepped  from  behind  a tree 
and  shot  the  general,  who  died  instantly.  His  body  was  borne 
to  a house  in  Queenston,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 


meeting  of  Brock  and  Tecumseh.  From 
a colour  drawing  by  C.  W.  Jefferys. 
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Macdonell,  his  aide-de-camp,  led  another  attack  on  the  gun 
position.  He,  too,  was  killed. 

General  Sheaffe,  in  command  of  the  British  at  Fort  George, 
seized  the  Heights  two  miles  back  from  the  river,  and,  with  a 
cloud  of  Indians  on  each  flank,  came  along  the  brow  of  the  hill 
in  a formidable  fighting-line.  The  left  wing  of  the  United  States 
force  became  confused  in  direction  and  lost  touch  with  the 


From  Conant’s  “Upper  Canada  Sketches.” 
Hauling  cannon  in  the  War  of  1812. 

centre.  There  was  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  minor  officers, 
with  the  result  that,  when  Sheaffe’s  men  charged  with  fixed 
bayonets,  the  enemy  broke  and  fled. 

United  States  militia  on  the  other  shore  had  refused  to 
cross  the  river,  and  the  boatmen  had  deserted,  so  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  beaten  enemy  but  in  surrender.  General 
Sheaffe  found  himself  with  prisoners  exceeding  in  numbers 
the  whole  of  his  active  force.  General  Brock  and  Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  Macdonell  were  buried  under  one  of  the  bastions  of 
Fort  George;  during  the  funeral,  the  chivalrous  United  States 
general.  Van  Rensselaer,  ordered  the  firing  of  minute  guns, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew  at  half-mast  over  Fort  Niagara. 

Late  in  November  a United  States  attack  on  Fort  Erie 
was  repulsed;  the  first  land  campaign  of  the  war  had  ended 
with  success  for  the  defenders  of  the  province,  but  that  success 
had  been  clouded  by  the  death  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  figure  of  the  time. 

Along  the  St.  Lawrence  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  had 
been  marked  only  by  a few  petty  raids,  ordered  by  Captain 
Forsythe,  the  United  States  commander  at  Ogdensburg.  When 
Major  George  Macdonell,  at  Prescott,  crossed  the  river  under 
a flag  of  truce,  to  protest  against  this  form  of  warfare,  he  was 
not  well  received.  Forsythe  suggested,  in  contemptuous  vein, 
that  the  British  might  come  out  on  the  ice  of  the  river  and  try 
conclusions  with  the  United  States  force.  Macdonell  retorted 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  accommodate  him,  but  when  he 
made  the  proposal  to  Prevost,  governor  of  Canada  and  com- 
mander-in-chief,  that  exalted  personage  refused  permission. 

Prevost  was  in  Prescott  on  his  way  to  Kingston,  when 
Macdonell  warned  him  that  he  and  his  staff  might  be  in  danger 
of  capture  unless  a demonstration  were  made  on  the  ice  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  He  approved  the  demonstration, 
and  continued  on  his  timid  way;  but,  when  safe  at  a roadside 
inn,  he  began  to  fear  that  Macdonell  might  exceed  his  instruc- 
tions. He  sent  back  a warning  not  to  fight,  but  it  came  too  late. 
Macdonell,  with  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  was  on  his  way 
across  the  river  to  storm  the  Ogdensburg  fort.  Despite  deep 
snow  and  unfavourable  weather,  the  attack  was  successful. 
The  fort  was  captured,  with  eleven  guns  and  a large  quantity 
of  stores  and  ammunition.  Macdonell  engaged  civilian 
teamsters  from  the  United  States  at  four  dollars  a day  to  haul 
the  stores  to  the  Canadian  shore. 


NIAGARA  FRONTIER 
1812  - 1814 
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The  campaign  of  1813  began  with  a raid  on  York.  On 
April  27th  a United  States  force  of  two  thousand  men  was 
landed  from  eight  ships  near  the  southern  end  of  the  present 
Dufferin  Street.  The  fort  was  captured  and  then  the  town. 
General  Sheaffe  marching  his  outnumbered  force  eastward 
on  the  way  to  Kingston.  The  Parliament  Buildings  were 
burned,  with  the  library  and  public  records. 

In  reprisal  for  this  act  the  White  House  in  Washington  was 
burned  later  by  the  British.  In  1815  when  complaint  was  made 
in  the  United  States  about  this  action,  John  Strachan  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  the  president  which  contained  the  following 
sentences:  “In  April,  1813,  the  public  buildings  at  York, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  were  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation.  They 
consisted  of  two  elegant  halls,  with  convenient  offices  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
The  library  and  all  the  papers  and  records  of  these  institutions 
were  consumed.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  was  robbed, 
and  the  Town  Library  totally  pillaged.  Can  you  tell  me,  sir, 
the  reason  why  the  public  buildings  of  Washington  should  be 
held  more  sacred  than  those  at  York?” 

In  May  the  United  States  forces  captured  Niagara  and  Fort 
George,  and  the  British  withdrew  to  the  heights  south  of 
Burlington  Bay.  An  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  advance  against 
this  position  was  ended  by  a night  attack  at  Stoney  Creek  on 
June  6th.  A post  at  Beaver  Dams  was  held  by  Lieutenant 
James  FitzGibbon,  with  thirty-four  soldiers  and  about  two 
hundred  Indian  skirmishers.  The  enemy  determined  to  clear 
it  out,  and  Colonel  Boestler  was  given  the  task.  He  had  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  men,  two  of  whom  talked  of  the 
expedition  in  the  hearing  of  a settler’s  wife,  Laura  Secord, 
whose  husband  had  been  wounded  at  Queenston  Heights.  At 
dawn  on  August  23rd,  she  set  out  to  warn  FitzGibbon,  walking 
twenty  miles  through  the  woods,  which  had  been  drenched  by 
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a summer  rain.  Her  information  confirmed  the  rumours  which 
had  been  brought  by  Indians  a short  time  previously,  and 
Lieutenant  FitzGibbon  made  ready  for  his  expected  visitors. 

As  the  scouts  were  driven  in  by  the  advancing  force,  all  the 
thirty -four  British 
red  - coats  showed 
themselves  on  a slight 
elevation.  Then  they 
plunged  into  the  bush, 
turned  their  tunics 
inside  out,  and  ap- 
peared at  another 
position.  The  tunic- 
lining was  of  green, 
the  normal  uniform 
of  Rangers  or  ir- 
regulars. By  chang- 
ing the  tunics  three 
or  four  times,  the 
defenders  of  the  post 
gave  the  enemy  the 
impression  that 
FitzGibbon  had  a 
strong  force  of 
soldiers  as  a backing 
for  his  Indians.  The 
United  States  forces, 
believing  themselves  to  be  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  and 
in  grave  peril,  surrendered  before  a shot  had  been  fired. 

Niagara  was  held  by  the  enemy  all  summer,  but  sickness  in 
the  camp  and  the  alertness  of  the  British  made  any  further 
advance  impossible.  On  December  10th,  the  invaders  re- 
crossed the  river,  first  burning  the  village  and  leaving  four 
hundred  non-combatants  without  shelter. 


The  momument  erected  at  the  grave  of  Laura  Secord 
in  Lundy’s  Lane  Cemetery,  Niagara  Falls. 
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In  September  Commodore  Perry  had  defeated  the  Lake 
Erie  British  fleet  at  Put-in  Bay,  and  General  Procter  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  Amherstburg  and  join  the  main  British 
force  at  Burlington  Bay.  He  was  pursued  up  the  Thames 
Valley  by  General  Harrison  and  defeated  at  Moraviantown 
on  October  5th,  although  he  was  able  to  withdraw  a consider- 
able portion  of  his  force  and 
continue  his  eastward  march. 
He  had  left  behind  him,  dead 
on  the  field,  the  Shawanee 
chief,  Tecumseh.  Stephen 
Ruddell,  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  lived 
with  the  Shawanee  tribe  for 
twenty  years  before  the  war, 
wrote  of  him:  “His  talents, 

rectitude  of  deportment,  and 
friendly  disposition  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all 
about  him.  In  short,  I con- 
sider him  as  a very  great  as 
well  as  a very  good  man. 

From  tne  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection,  who,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond.  . r . . . , 

advantages  or  a liberal 
education,  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any  age  or  any 
nation."  General  Brock  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
chiefs  personality. 

Tecumseh’s  influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been 
powerful  in  attaching  to  the  British  some  tribes  of  western 
Indians  who  had  suffered  in  various  conflicts  with  United 
States  frontiersmen,  and  in  preventing  the  warriors  from 
committing  unworthy  acts  of  cruelty.  He  had  been  the  friend 
and  admirer  of  Brock,  and  his  death,  like  that  of  the  general, 
was  a loss  that  could  not  be  repaired. 
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Three  weeks  after  the  action  at  Moraviantown  the  United 
States  eastern  army,  seven  thousand  strong,  under  General 
Hampton,  was  advancing  northwards  towards  Montreal. 
It  was  halted  and  beaten  at  Chateauguay  by  Colonel  de 
Salaberry’s  force  of  one  thousand  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom. 


Photo  by  M.  O.  Hammond. 

Ruins  of  Fort  Erie,  Ontario. 

under  Colonel  George  Macdonell,  of  the  Ogdensburg  exploit, 
had  just  arrived  from  Kingston  after  a journey  down  the 
river  and  “cross  country”  of  over  two  hundred  miles  in  sixty 
hours. 

General  Wilkinson,  the  United  States  commander  at 
Sackett’s  Harbour,  not  knowing  of  Hampton’s  defeat,  set 
out  down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  November  5th,  with  seven 
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thousand  men  in  three  hundred  boats.  At  Ogdensburg  he 
divided  his  force,  sending  twenty-five  hundred  men  to  the 
Canadian  shore,  under  General  Boyd,  to  cut  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Kingston  and  Montreal.  A British 
detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  from  Kingston  attacked 
Boyd  at  Chrysler’s  Farm,  on  the  first  concession  of  Williams- 
burg township,  Dundas  county.  The  United  States  loss  was 


Lundy’s  Lane.  From  a painting  by  C.  W.  Jefferys. 


heavy,  three  hundred  killed  or  wounded,  and  one  hundred 
prisoners,  and  Boyd  was  forced  to  rejoin  Wilkinson  on  the 
south  shore.  The  date  was  November  11th. 

By  the  end  of  1813  the  United  States  were  no  nearer  the 
command  of  Upper  Canada  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
A patriotic  militia,  cleared  of  its  treasonous  or  languid  element, 
stiffened  by  trained  British  regulars,  and  led  by  bold,  resource- 
ful officers,  had  met  and  defeated  superior  United  States 
forces  wherever  they  had  appeared,  save  at  Moraviantown; 
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and  there  Procter’s  leadership  had  been  so  seriously  at  fault 
that  he  had  to  face  a court  martial.  His  rank  and  pay  were 
suspended  for  six  months. 

The  campaign  of  1814  was  less  favourable.  It  began  with 
the  capture  of  Fort  Erie  on  July  3rd  by  General  Brown,  who 
had  five  thousand  men  under  his  command,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo.  The  defensive  force  under  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  was  composed  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  men,  holding  a line 
from  Burlington  to  the  Niagara 
River,  and  of  one  thousand  men  in 
reserve  at  York.  There  was  a 
battle  at  Chippawa  on  July  5th, 
which  was  a clear  victory  for  the 
invaders,  but  the  United  States  forces 
were  not  able  to  profit  by  their 
success;  the  outpost  resistance  was 
too  stiff. 

On  July  25th  General  Brown  un- 
dertook to  strike  and  sever  the 
British  line  at  a point  some  miles 
back  from  the  river.  At  Lundy’s 
Lane  he  found  the  British  concen- 
trated about  a little  hill  where  seven 
field  guns  were  posted.  The  battle 
began  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  continued  until  mid- 
night, there  being  three  thousand  British  against  four  thousand 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  a desperate  fight  marked  by  devoted 
bravery  on  both  sides,  but  neither  force  could  gain  a clear 
advantage.  At  last  the  enemy  withdrew  to  Chippawa,  finding 
the  problem  of  breaking  the  defence-line  impossible  to  solve. 

Early  in  August  Drummond  laid  siege  to  Fort  Erie,  and 
after  a month  of  effort  found  that  he  could  make  no  progress 
in  the  task.  Still  he  was  keeping  the  enemy  occupied,  and 


Brock’s  Monument  at 
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preventing  any  considerable  invasion  of  the  province.  In 
November  United  States  soldiers  blew  up  the  fortifications  of 
Fort  Erie  and  withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  So  far 
as  Upper  Canada  was  concerned  the  war  was  over.  The  enemy 
had  caused  great  privation  and  suffering  by  a series  of  raids  on 
the  various  settlements,  but  Upper  Canada  was  still  a British 
province  on  the  frontier  of  republicanism.  Of  the  twenty-five 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  nineteen  had  been  actively 
employed  in  the  war. 

On  the  Heights  above  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Queenston 
stands  Brock’s  monument,  the  memorial  to  a great  gentleman, 
a man  of  intelligence,  courage,  and  resource,  who  by  his 
resolute  life  and  his  dramatic  death  wakened  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  the  people  and  so  preserved  this  province  to  the 
British  Crown.  War  is  a hideous  and  wicked  business,  the  last 
resort  of  statesmen  bankrupt  in  diplomacy  and  swollen  with 
obstinacy.  But  its  red  light  reveals  invariably  some  men  of 
heroic  mould ; ardent  and  indomitable  spirits,  able  to  face 
their  fierce  tasks  with  such  calmness  that  they  inspire  others 
to  equal  bravery.  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  knighted  after  his  death, 
was  such  a man.  He,  Tecumseh,  and  Sir  Gordon  Drummond 
are  the  three  figures  that  .mark  the  campaigns  of  Upper 
Canada  as  notable  struggles  worthy  of  remembrance.  In  the 
beautiful  park  surrounding  Brock’s  monument  stands  a 
modest  stone  recording  the  name  and  labour  of  Laura  Secord, 
the  heroine  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Sea-dogs  on  the  Lakes 

In  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Upper  Canada  an  active 
part  was  played  by  the  sailors.  The  blue  water  was  the  most 
important  and  the  easiest  trade-route,  and  the  soldiers  at 
York,  Burlington,  Niagara,  and  Amherstburg  were  dependent 
for  food,  supplies,  and  ammunition  upon  the  successful  voyag- 
ing of  the  schooners  and  brigs  from  Kingston. 

There  had  been  a small  navy  on  Lake  Erie  and  also  on  Lake 
Ontario  since  the  first  settlements  in  the  province,  but  the 
coming  of  war  made  this  branch  of  the  service  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  United  States,  in  September,  1812,  had  ap- 
pointed Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  as  naval  commander 
on  Lake  Ontario.  He  established  himself  at  Sackett’s  Harbour, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  he  had  a dockyard.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  he  commenced  to  build  warships,  and  he  armed 
several  schooners,  each  with  a single,  heavy,  long-range  gun. 
Later  it  appeared  that  those  schooners  were  useful  only  in 
smooth  water;  they  were  top-heavy,  and  even  in  a moderate 
sea  they  rolled  so  much  that  accurate  shooting  was  impossible. 

The  British  base  at  Kingston  was  in  charge  of  Commander 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  spring 
of  1813.  He  had  a frigate,  the  Wolfe , and  some  smaller  craft, 
but  the  United  States  force  was  larger,  and  at  first,  better 
organized.  It  was  composed  of  the  President  Madison , built  in 
fifty-eight  days,  the  brig,  Oneida , the  corvette,  General  Pike, 
and  five  of  the  single-gun  schooners.  The  whole  fleet  took 
part  in  the  raid  on  York  in  April,  1813,  and  late  in  May 
brought  an  army  under  General  Dearborn  to  Niagara. 
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All  summer  the  rival  fleets  dodged  up  and  down  the  lake, 
Yeo  desiring  to  fight  only  in  heavy  weather  when  the  enemy 
schooners  would  be  useless,  and  Chauncey  trying  to  come  to 
grips  when  the  wind  was  light.  On  September  28th  Yeo  was 
in  Humber  Bay  when  the  United  States  fleet  came  in  sight. 
In  a moderate  easterly  wind  there  was  a running  fight,  the 
fleets  sailing  towards  Burlington.  Both  the  Wolfe  and  the  Pike 

were  damaged,  but  the  action 
was  not  decisive.  Chauncey 
hoped  to  drive  the  British  ships 
ashore  on  the  Burlington  sand- 
bar, for  in  those  times  the  channel 
into  Burlington  Bay  was  too  shal- 
low for  any  but  flat-bottomed 
boats. 

Yeo,  having  noticed  that  the 
wind  was  increasing  in  force,  de- 
termined to  drive  directly  across 
the  bar,  trusting  to  the  high 
waves  to  lift  his  vessels  over  the 
sand.  His  pilot  chose  the  most 
favourable  place,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  enemy  the  manoeuvre 
was  a success;  the  British  fleet 
was  riding  safely  in  the  deep  water  of  the  bay. 

Chauncey  considered  that  his  foe  was  securely  imprisoned, 
and  jubilantly  turned  eastward.  He  fancied  that  his  control 
of  Lake  Ontario  was  now  assured.  He  knew  that  no  western 
wind  could  raise  in  the  bay  a sea  heavy  enough  to  carry  the 
British  ships  out  into  the  open  lake.  But  Yeo  had  another 
plan.  With  the  full  moon  of  October  there  came  an  easterly 
wind  that  deepened  the  water  on  the  bar.  The  British  com- 
mander put  the  ships’  anchors  into  small  boats,  and,  rowing 
out  into  the  lake,  dropped  them  overboard.  The  cables  were 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  commanding 
the  naval  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario. 
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carried  back  to  the  ships,  and  the  sailors  began  to  wind  them 
up  on  the  capstans.  Gradually  the  ships  were  pulled  over  the 
sand  without  damage,  and  Yeo  brought  them  safely  back  to 
Kingston  to  be  refitted  for  the  following  spring. 

In  the  winter  months  both  commanders  were  building  ships. 
The  British  Prince  Regent  and  Princess  Charlotte  were  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fourteen  hundred  tons,  respectively. 
The  enemy  launched  the  Superior , a sixty-two  gun  ship,  and 


From  Snider’s  “In  the  Wake  of  the  Eighteen-Twelvers.'  ’ 
The  United  States  fleet  off  York,  April  27th,  1813. 


! the  Mohawk , a powerful  frigate.  On  May  6th,  Yeo  captured 
Oswego  and  destroyed  some  of  the  stores  assembled  for 
Chauncey’s  new  fleet,  but  in  the  early  summer  the  enemy 
were  in  markedly  superior  force  and  hung  off  Kingston,  daring 
Yeo  to  come  out.  He  waited  for  the  launching  of  his  new 
line-of-battle  ship,  the  St.  Lawrence , one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  long,  and  armed  with  one  hundred  and  two  guns,  the 
' largest  warship  ever  built  in  fresh  water. 

Chauncey  was  overweighted  and  sent  no  more  challenges, 
setting  to  work  on  a ship  to  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
Sir  James  Yeo’s  flagship,  “St.  Lawrence,”  in  1814. 
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guns.  But  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1814,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Chauncey  and  Yeo  had  fought  a 
draw;  neither  side  had  secured  the  complete  command  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

Off  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a wide  sandbar.  At  the  time 
of  the  war  the  channel  through  the  bar  was  too  shallow  for 
sailing  vessels.  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  was  sent 
there  early  in  1813  with  instruc- 
tions to  establish  a dockyard, 
build  ships,  and  make  a bid  for 
the  command  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  British  force  on  the  lake, 
under  Commander  Robert  Heriot 
Barclay,  was  composed  of  one 
small  fighting  ship  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
an  eighty-ton  brig,  the  General 
Hunter,  and  three  armed  schoon- 
ers. Small  as  it  was,  it  was  bigger 
than  the  United  States  fleet,  and 
all  summer  Barclay  kept  the 
enemy  blockaded  in  his  harbour, 
then  called  Presqu’ile,  while  com- 
munications between  Fort  Erie 
and  Amherstburg  were  kept  open. 

Perry  occupied  his  time  in  ship-building.  He  completed 
two  brigs,  each  of  which  was  larger  than  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
but  no  one  could  imagine  how  he  could  get  them  past  the  sand- 
bar into  the  open  lake.  He  seemed  to  be  like  the  boy  who  built 
a boat  in  a cellar  and  then  could  not  get  it  through  the  door. 
The  brigs  were  ready  to  sail  in  August,  when  a sudden  storm 
compelled  Barclay  to  run  back  to  the  Detroit  River  for  shelter. 
When  the  weather  moderated,  he  sailed  to  Port  Dover  to 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 

Commander  Robert  Heriot  Barclay, 
commanding  the  British  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie,  1813. 
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attend  a complimentary  banquet — a most  expensive  enter- 
tainment for  him  and  for  Upper  Canada! 

With  the  British  fleet  out  of  sight,  Perry  had  revealed  his 
plan  of  action.  He  lightened  his  two  brigs,  passed  cables  under 
the  keel  of  each,  and  fastened  the  ends  of  the  cables  to  scows 
on  either  side.  He  ran  his  vessels  aground  on  the  bar,  and 
sank  the  scows  beside  them.  The  cables  were  drawn  tight, 
and  then  he  pumped  the  water  out  of  the  scows.  As  they  rose 
to  the  surface  they  lifted  the  brigs  off  the  bottom;  the  scows 


were  rowed  over  the  bar,  and  so  the  vessels  were  brought  into 
deep  water.  In  a few  hours  the  guns  and  ammunition  were  put 
on  board,  and  from  that  moment  Barclay’s  position  was  im- 
possible. He  was  outnumbered  in  ships,  in  guns,  and  in  men, 
despite  the  fact  that  he,  too,  had  been  building,  and  had  a new 
ship,  the  Detroit , ready  to  launch.  The  guns  for  that  ship 
never  reached  her;  Perry  commanded  the  lake,  the  trading 
schooners  had  to  stay  in  hiding,  and  the  only  communication 
between  Niagara  and  the  Detroit  frontier  was  by  the  long  and 
toilsome  waggon  road  through  the  forest. 
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Barclay,  lying  in  the  Detroit  River,  waited  until  even  the 
food  supplies  began  to  fail,  then  sallied  forth  in  desperation 
to  fight  his  enemy.  The  fleets  met  at  Put-in  Bay  on  September 
10th,  1813,  and  in  an  hour  the  British  ships  were  hopeless 
wrecks.  Commodore  Perry’s  flagship,  the  Lawrence , was 
badly  battered,  but  he  transferred  to  the  Niagara , and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  Barclay  but  surrender.  After  Perry  had 
received  the  swords  of  the  British  officers,  having  gone  back 
to  the  Lawrence  for  the  ceremony,  he  showed  them  the  utmost 
kindness,  being  a gallant  sailor,  proud  of  the  traditions  of  the  sea. 

All  through  the  autumn  of  1813  and  the  early  summer  of 
1814  there  was  not  a British  vessel  afloat  on  Lake  Erie.  Port 
Dover  and  other  shore  towns  were  open  to  raiders,  and  con- 
siderable damage  was  done;  worse  still,  United  States  troops 
were  holding  Fort  Erie.  In  August,  1814,  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  was  besieging  the  fort,  but  not  with  any  bright 
prospects  of  success. 

At  Queenston  lay  the  British  vessels  Charnwell  and  Netley. 
Two  young  officers,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Dobbs  and  Captain 
Copleston  Radcliffe,  who  commanded  the  Netley,  conceived  the 
wild  plan  of  carrying  a large  ship’s  boat  over  the  portage  to 
the  upper  side  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  asked  for  volunteers. 
Seventy-five  sailors  and  marines  responded.  They  carried  the 
oaken  boat,  the  captain’s  gig,  which  weighed  at  least  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  over  seventeen  miles  on  an  up-hill  forest 
trail  to  the  mouth  of  Frenchman’s  Creek,  only  to  find  that  the 
upper  Niagara  was  patrolled  by  vigilant  United  States  sentries, 
and  that  it  was  hopeless  to  launch  the  boat  there.  Fortunately 
they  found  five  batteaux  drawn  up  on  the  river  bank.  With  the 
aid  of  Colonel  Robert  Nichol’s  militiamen,  these  batteaux  were 
picked  up  and  carried,  with  the  gig,  eight  miles  farther,  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Three  United  States  armed  schooners,  the  Porcupine,  the 
Somers,  and  the  Ohio,  were  at  anchor  off  Fort  Erie.  On  the 
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night  of  August  11th- 12th  the  six  British  boats  were  launched 
on  Lake  Erie  and  rowed  to  the  Niagara  River.  They  were 
challenged  by  a sentry  on  board  the  Porcupine , but  on  the  ex- 
planation that  they  were  taking  supplies  to  the  Somers  they 
were  allowed  to  pass.  In  a few  minutes  the  men  had  boarded 
and  seized  the  Somers;  the  noise  woke  the  crew  of  the  Ohio , 
but  not  soon  enough.  Another  boarding  party  had  reached  the 
deck,  and,  although  Captain  Radcliffe  was  killed  in  the  fight, 
the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  the  British  flag  was  run  up  to 
the  peak.  The  Porcupine  cut  her  anchor  cable  and  fled  to  the 
open  lake,  but  two  out  of  three  was  a good  capture. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  only  four  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Lakes — Michilimackinac,  in  the 
strait  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  St.  Joseph’s 
Island,  where  there  was  a British  fort,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a post 
of  the  North  West  Fur  Company,  and  Fort  William,  where 
the  eastern  and  western  traders  of  the  Company  had  their 
annual  meetings.  The  voyageurs  from  Montreal  took  the  old 
canoe  route  from  the  Ottawa  River,  by  way  of  the  Mattawan 
River,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  French  River,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  north  coast  in  the  shelter  of  Manitoulin  and  the 
other  islands  to  the  Sault.  Traders  from  York  and  the  Lake 
Ontario  region  went  up  Yonge  Street  to  Lake  Simcoe,  crossed 
to  the  present  site  of  Barrie,  made  a portage  of  nine  miles  to 
Willow  Creek,  and  thence  paddled  to  the  mouth  of  the  Notta- 
wasaga  River  on  the  east  shore  of  Georgian  Bay;  but  the 
valuable  fur-packs  all  went  to  Montreal  by  the  northern  route. 

It  was  important  that  this  trade-route  should  be  protected. 
Before  the  war  the  officers  of  the  North  West  Company  had 
urged  the  cutting  of  a road  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrie 
to  Penetanguishene,  a convenient  natural  harbour  where  the 
Company  proposed  establishing  a base.  The  capture  of 
Michilimackinac  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  had  removed 
all  danger  to  the  fur-route,  since  the  British  held  Lake  Erie. 
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But  Perry’s  naval  victory  at  Put-in  Bay  foreshadowed 
trouble,  and  in  1813  instructions  were  sent  from  England  to 
build  blockhouses  and  establish  defences  suitable  for  a naval 
depot  at  Matchedash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  River.  Sir 
George  Prevost,  governor  of  Canada,  chose  Penetanguishene 
instead;  naval  officers  were  sent  northward  to  establish  the 
post,  and  soldiers  cleared  a roadway  for  thirty  miles  from 
Lake  Simcoe,  as  had  been  suggested  three  years  before. 

Meanwhile  food  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  garrison 
at  Michilimackinac  were  sent  up  from  York  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nottawasaga  River  to  be  transported  up  Lake  Huron  by 
the  Nancy,  a small  armed  schooner  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Miller  Worsley.  The  North  West  Company  had  a schooner, 
the  Mink,  on  Lake  Huron,  cruising  between  Penetanguishene 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  another,  the  Perseverance,  on  Lake 
Superior. 

These  three  were  the  only  sailing  vessels  on  the  upper  lakes 
when  the  enemy  sent  a strong  fleet  from  Detroit  charged 
with  the  task  of  re-capturing  Michilimackinac.  Captain 
Sinclair  was  in  command;  he  had  with  him  the  Lawrence, 
the  Niagara,  the  Scorpion,  the  Tigris,  the  Caledonia,  and  the 
General  Hunter,  five  hundred  seamen,  a thousand  soldiers 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Croghan,  and  a number  of  field-guns. 

Captain  Sinclair’s  first  duty  was  to  discover  and  des- 
troy the  supply  base  at  Matchedash  or  Penetanguishene; 
but  he  had  no  pilot  familiar  with  the  east  coast,  with 
its  thirty  thousand  rocky  islands,  and  the  search  in  un- 
known and  treacherous  waters  was  counted  too  dangerous. 
The  fleet  then  turned  towards  the  North  Channel  and  off 
St.  Joseph’s  Island  captured  the  Mink  with  a load  of  flour 
destined  to  be  transferred  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the  Persever- 
ance for  Fort  William.  A raiding-party  was  sent  in  boats  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but  word  of  its  coming  was  carried  by  Indians. 
The  Company  officers  abandoned  the  fort  and  set  the  Per- 
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severance  on  fire.  The  enemy  arrived  in  time  to  put  out  the 
fire  and  make  some  repairs  to  the  vessel,  but  in  running  her 
down  the  St.  Mary  Rapids  they  wrecked  her.  Meanwhile  the 

United  States  ships  had 
captured  or  destroyed 
trading  goods  and  pro- 
visions at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
valued  at  more  than 
$100,000.  The  Nancy 
was  the  only  British  ves- 
sel left  afloat,  and,  with 
such  a large  United  States 
fleet  in  northern  waters, 
her  career  was  likely  to 
be  short-lived. 

And  now  the  enemy  set 
about  the  reduction  of 
Mich  i 1 i m a c k i n a c . a 
strong,  well-placed  fort, 
commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Robert  Mc- 
Douall, of  the  Glengarry 
Light  Infantry,  and  garri- 
soned by  one  hundred  and 
forty  soldiers  and  onehun 
dred  and  fifty  Indians  of 
the  Wild  Oats  tribe  from 
Green  Bay.  Landing  on 
the  west  shore  of  the 
island,  the  United  States 
troops  began  their  march 
through  the  woods  towards  the  fort,  but  they  were  harried  by 
invisible  enemies.  There  was  an  advance  battery,  and  also 
the  Indians,  hidden  behind  trees  and  fallen  logs,  kept  up  such 


The  “Nancy.”  From  a drawing  by 
C.  H.  J.  Snider. 
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an  accurate  musketry  fire  that  eighteen  of  the  invaders  were 
j killed  and  fifty-nine  wounded.  Plainly  the  storming  of  the 
fort  was  impossible.  The  attacking  force  was  drawn  off  and 
re-embarked  on  the  ships  to  be  returned  to  Detroit. 

The  Niagara,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Scorpion  were  detached 
from  the  fleet  with  orders  to  find  the  Nancy,  for,  if  that  little 
craft  could  be  destroyed,  the  garrison  of  the  fort  might  be 
reduced  by  starvation  to  surrender.  Colonel  McDouall  had 
sent  a single  scout  in  a canoe  to  the  Nottawasaga  River  to  warn 
Lieutenant  Worsley  of  his  danger,  and  that  wise  young  officer 
immediately  became  intensely  active.  He  took  the  schooner 
up  the  river  around  the  first  big  bend,  built  a blockhouse  on 
the  shore,  and  another  a mile  farther  upstream,  where  he 
concealed  two  batteaux  and  a canoe. 

On  August  13th  the  United  States  ships  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nottawasaga  and  found  nothing,  until  some  of  the 
crew,  wandering  about  on  shore,  discovered  the  masts  of  the 
schooner.  A force  was  landed,  and  a sharp  fight  followed,  but 
before  the  enemy  could  prevail,  Worsley  had  set  the  vessel  on 
fire,  and  with  his  crew  had  disappeared  into  the  woods.  The 
enemy  sailed  away  well  content,  knowing  nothing  of  the  second 
blockhouse,  and  convinced  that  in  time  Michilimackinac  must 
be  surrendered.  The  Niagara  returned  to  Detroit,  being  badly 
battered  in  a heavy  storm;  the  Scorpion  and  the  Tigris  went 
cruising  in  the  North  Channel  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
of  the  North  West  Company’s  provision-canoes. 

Lieutenant  Worsley  and  his  crew  got  the  batteaux  and  the 
canoe  into  the  lake  and  rowed  to  Michilimackinac,  arriving 
there  on  the  last  day  of  August.  Imagine  the  joyful  meeting 
of  Worsley  and  McDouall ! There  were  row-boats  at  Michili- 
mackinac more  seaworthy  than  the  batteaux,  and  soon  Worsley 
was  again  afloat,  this  time  with  a force  of  ninety-two  men, 
intent  on  finding  the  United  States  cruising  schooners  and 
taking  them  by  surprise. 
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On  the  night  of  September  3rd,  1814,  the  Tigris  was  at 
anchor  in  the  Detour  Channel  when  Worsley  crept  up  undis- 
covered. His  men  swarmed  on  board  and  captured  the 
vessel  after  a short  but  furious  fight.  But  the  flag  was  not 
changed.  The  next  day  the  Scorpion  was  seized  before  the 
crew  knew  what  was  happening.  The  soldiers  on  board  the 
two  vessels  were  sent  in  boats  under  a strong  guard  to  Michili- 
mackinac;  the  crews  were  taken  to  Nottawasaga  and  sent  by 
way  of  York  to  Quebec  as  prisoners  of  war.  So  Michili- 
mackinac  was  provisioned;  the  fur-traders  could  continue 
their  business  unmolested,  and  Miller  Worsley  sailed  Lake 
Huron  in  peace,  having  re-christened  his  prizes  the  Surprise 
and  the  Confiance. 

The  hulk  of  the  Nancy  was  discovered  in  the  Nottawasaga 
River  in  1926,  the  centre  of  a little  island  of  sand  and  silt 
formed  by  the  obstruction  to  the  flowing  stream.  She  has 
been  raised,  and  will  be  preserved  by  the  government  of 
Ontario  as  a memorial  to  her  gallant  commander  and  crew, 
who,  by  heroic  resolution  and  undaunted  action,  turned 
disaster  into  victory. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Gentleman  from  Waterloo 

A tall,  handsome,  general  officer  who  had  made  a military 
reputation  in  Spain  during  the  struggle  against  Napoleon 
became  acquainted  in  London  with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
She  was  beautiful,  lively,  and  romantic,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  found  the  distinguished  soldier’s  attentions  pleasing. 
Their  friendship  grew  into  love.  Knowing  that  the  duke 
would  not  willingly  give  his  daughter  to  a commoner,  a gentle- 
man outside  the  peerage,  they  eloped  and  were  married, 
braving  the  anger  of  the  duke  and  the  chatter  of  Court  society. 
So  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  found  a wife. 

Soon  there  was  a reconciliation,  and  the  duke  became  fond 
of  his  gallant  son-in-law.  When  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Elba  and  marched  through  the  Hundred  Days  to  his  fate  at 
Waterloo,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  in  uniform  once  more. 
He  was  present  with  his  lady  at  the  famous  ball  given  in 
Brussels  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  left  at  “the  cannon’s 
opening  roar’’  to  take  command  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the 
First  British  Division,  composed  of  the  second  and  third 
battalions  of  the  First  Foot  Guards;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
the  senior  brigadier-general  engaged  in  the  desperate  struggle 
about  Hougoumont. 

This  was  the  gentleman  who  became  lieutenant-governor 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1818,  after  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Canada.  Sir  Peregrine  arrived 
at  York  to  find  the  province  in  a political  uproar.  Robert 
Gourlay,  a Scot,  had  come  to  Canada  with  the  object  of 
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writing  a statistical  account  of  the  country,  and  had  sent  out 
a circular  letter  to  each  district  inviting  prominent  citizens 
to  declare  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  holding  back  settlement. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  printed  articles  in  The  Niagara 
Spectator  which  were  sharply  hostile  towards  the  government, 
and  had  invited  each  district  to  send  delegates  to  a convention 

to  be  held  at  York. 

The  word  “convention'’  in 
our  time  has  an  innocent 
meaning;  it  is  another  word 
for  assembly,  or  public  meet- 
ing of  delegates.  A hundred 
years  ago  the  word  had  an 
alarming  sense.  It  meant  a 
meeting  of  delegates,  called 
without  the  authority  of  the 
king,  to  consider  questions 
of  government.  The  French 
Revolution  had  begun  with 
a convention;  the  American 
Revolution  had  grown  out 
of  a convention  held  at 
Philadelphia.  When  Gour- 
lay’s  convention  suggested 
by  resolution  that  the  Par- 
liament of  Upper  Canada  should  be  dissolved  and  a new 
election  held;  when  it  prepared  a petition  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  another  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  friends 
of  the  government  feared  that  another  revolution  was  in 
preparation. 

The  lieutenant-governor  refused  to  receive  the  petition. 
“His  Excellency,”  reported  Richard  Beasley  of  Burlington, 
“was  pleased  to  ask  if  we  conceived  he  would  receive  an  address 
from  so  unconstitutional  a body.  To  which  we  replied  that  the 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
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meeting  was  not  unconstitutional ; at  least  not  in  this  province. 
He  repeated  that  it  was  and  that  we  had  his  answer;  on  which 
we  made  our  bows  and  retired.” 

Gourlay  was  hardly  used;  after  being  tried  twice  for  libel 
and  acquitted,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  On  his 
refusal  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Niagara  jail  until  his 
nerves  broke  down.  Then,  of 
his  own  will,  he  crossed  into 
the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  August,  1819.  He  had 
desired  to  do  a useful  thing 
for  the  province,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  he  had  the 
will  to  induce  a rebellion.  But 
he  had  a bitter  tongue  and 
pen;  he  insulted  with  great 
freedom  men  who  differed 
from  him;  and  in  the  uneasy 
period  so  soon  after  a des- 
perate war  any  government 
was  not  likely  to  be  tender. 

Maitland  was  steadily  hos- 
tile not  only  towards  Gourlay 
but  towards  all  who  had  at- 
tended his  convention  or  had 
given  him  support.  He  an- 
nounced to  Parliament  in 
1819  that,  while  he  had  authority  to  grant  lands  to  militiamen 
and  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  war,  he  would  not  consider 
himself  justified  “in  extending  this  mark  of  approbation  to 
any  of  the  individuals  who  had  composed  the  late  Conven- 
tion of  Delegates.” 

There  was  great  discontent  in  the  country  and  active  opposi- 
tion in  various  newspapers,  but  Maitland,  with  Attorney- 


John  Beverley  Robinson,  Chief  Justice  of 
Upper  Canada. 
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General  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  John  Strachan  as  his  council- 
lors, made  no  concessions,  and  gave  consideration  only  to 
ardent  supporters  of  the  government.  The  Robinsons,  the 
Boultons,  the  Powells,  the  Macaulays,  and  the  Crookshanks, 
all  being  such  supporters,  had  intermarried,  and  so  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  contemptuously  called  the  government  "The 
Family  Compact." 

No  one  can  say  that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  weak; 
he  was  rather  unduly  hard  and  unduly  strong,  as  a soldier  is 

likely  to  be.  Robinson  and 
Strachan  also  were  distin- 
guished men.  John  Beverley 
Robinson,  son  of  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  York,  was 
a lawyer  of  great  talent,  and 
a man  of  the  highest  personal 
character.  While  serving  as 
a lieutenant  in  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  appointed  acting 
attorney  -general,  and  in 
1 8 1 8,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
hewas  confirmed  inthatoffice. 
In  1829,  when  thirty-seven 
years  old,  he  became  chief  jus- 
ticeof  the  province  andserved 
in  that  capacity  with  shining 
ability  until  his  death  in  1 863 . 

John  Strachan,  a Scot  of  vigorous  character  and  keen  intelli- 
gence, came  to  Canada  in  1799  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
a position  as  teacher  in  a government  school  or  university. 
Instead  of  being  depressed  with  the  barren  prospect,  he  became 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  was  appointed  to 
the  parish  of  Cornwall.  There  he  opened  a grammar  school, 
which  soon  won  a high  reputation.  He  was  transferred  to 
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York  in  the  midst  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  great  ability 
brought  him  immediately  to  a position  of  leadership  in  the 
community.  In  due  time  he  became  Archdeacon,  and  then 
first  Bishop  of  Toronto.  He  was  suspicious  of  democratic 
usages,  a supporter  of  all  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  a man 
who  believed  ardently  that  education  should  always  be  a by- 
product of  the  church. 

But  both  Robinson  and  Strachan  were  still  fearful  that  the 
United  States  was  seeking  to  do  by  agitation  and  disturbance 
what  it  had  not  been  able  to  do  by  force  of  arms:  to 

detach  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  from  the  British  Crown. 
They  were  resolved  to  avoid  every  act,  to  refuse  every  demand 
which,  in  their  opinion,  might  weaken  the  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment at  such  a time. 

While  for  ten  years,  from  1818  to  1828,  all  reformers  were 
kept  in  a state  of  constant  irritation,  the  old  Loyalist  families 
were  content.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  respected  and 
even  beloved.  They  were  sure  that  a new  attack  upon  Canada 
would  soon  be  made  by  the’United  States,  and  it  was  comforting 
to  have  a practical  soldier  in  authority. 

The  governor  was  convinced  that  York  was  unsuitable 
as  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  raid  of  1813  rankled  in 
his  mind,  and  he  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a place 
which  would  be  less  exposed  to  attack,  and  still  convenient. 
Reports  of  surveyors  gave  him  the  notion  that  with  com- 
paratively small  expense  a good  waterway  could  be  opened 
from  Lake  Simcoe  to  the  Ottawa  River  by  joining  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  the  Trent  River  system  to  the  Rideau  Lakes. 
From  a military  point  of  view  it  would  be  perfect,  hidden  in 
a rocky  wilderness,  but  with  plenty  of  arable  land  along  the 
route.  Lake  Simcoe,  being  already  the  highway  to  the  upper 
lakes,  would  thus  become  the  travel-highway  of  the  province; 
therefore,  thought  the  governor,  the  capital  should  be  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
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He  pitched  on  Roche’s  Point,  buying  for  £450  a considerable 
tract  of  land  as  a townsite,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the 
opening  of  sixteen  townships  stretching  along  the  proposed 
route  to  the  Ottawa.  In  the  midst  of  the  quiet  village  of  sum- 
mer houses  at  Roche’s  Point  there  is  to-day  a pleasant  little 
park,  all  that  is  left  of  the  purchase  made  by  the  government 
for  the  building  of  a new  capital.  The  natural  course  of  trade 
along  the  Great  Lakes  made  the  project  impossible  to  realize, 


The  Anglican  Church  at  Roche’s  Point. 

especially  since  Colonel  Merritt  had  made  plans  for  the  building 
of  the  first  Welland  Canal,  and  since  the  officials  of  York  had 
no  desire  to  be  carried  into  a remote  wilderness  to  begin  life 
all  over  again. 

The  sixteen  townships  opened  at  Maitland’s  order  were 
Eldon,  Fenelon,  Verulam,  Harvey,  Douro,  Dummer,  Belmont, 
Burleigh,  Methuen,  Lake,  Tudor,  Grimsthorpe,  Anglesea, 
Barrie,  Clarendon,  and  Palmerston.  Douro  was  named  in 
honour  of  a battle  fought  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Sir  Pere- 
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grine  had  pleasant  memories  of  his  campaigning  in  Spain,  and 
a love  for  the  Spanish  tongue.  He  named  Lobo  (the  wolf), 
Oso  (the  bear),  Mono  (the  monkey),  Rama  (the  branch  of  a 
tree),  Mariposa  (the  butterfly),  Zorra  (the  female  fox),  and 
Sombra  (the  Shade). 

The  first  important  settlement  along  the  proposed  military 
waterway  was  made  in  the  Peterborough  region  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  Robinson.  The  British  government  in 
1825  had  aided  the  emigration  of  over  two  thousand  Irish 
people.  Of  these,  about  nineteen  hundred  were  conducted  by 
Robinson  to  Cobourg,  thence  overland  by  bad  and  hilly  roads 
to  Rice  Lake,  and  so  onward  by  the  Otonabee  River  to  “Scott’s 
Plains,”  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peterborough. 

“The  first  thing  I did,”  wrote  Robinson  at  a later  time, 
“was  to  repair  the  road  so  that  the  loaded  waggons  might  pass; 
and  in  this  work  I received  every  assistance  from  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  District,  who  gave  me  £50  from  the  District 
funds.  This  sum,  together  with  the  labour  of  the  people, 
enabled  me  to  improve  the  road  in  ten  days  so  much  that 
our  provisions  and  baggage  could  be  sent  across  with  ease, 
and  three  large  boats  were  transported  on  wheels  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  Rice  Lake.  The  Otonabee  River  is  navigable 
for  twenty-five  miles,  although  in  many  places  it  is  very 
rapid,  and  at  this  season  (August)  there  was  not  enough  water 
to  float  a boat  of  the  ordinary  construction  over  some  of  the 
shoals.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  I had  a boat  built  of  such 
dimensions  as  I thought  might  best  answer  to  ascend  the 
rapids,  and  had  her  completed  in  eight  days.  So  much  de- 
pended upon  the  success  of  this  experiment  that  I felt  great 
anxiety  until  the  trial  was  made.  I cannot  express  the  hap- 
'>  piness  I felt  at  finding  that  nothing  could  more  fully  have 
? answered  our  purposes,  and  this  boat,  sixty  feet  long  and 
j|  eight  feet  wide,  carrying  an  immense  burthen,  could  be  more 
easily  worked  up  the  stream  than  one  of  half  the  size,  carrying 
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comparatively  nothing.  Now  that  I had  opened  the  way  to 
the  depot  at  the  head  of  the  river  there  was  no  other  diffi- 
culty to  surmount  than  that  which  arose  from  the  prevailing 
sickness,  the  fever-and-ague,  which  at  this  time  was  as  common 
among  the  old  settlers  as  ourselves.  The  first  party  I ascended 
the  river  with  consisted  of  twenty  men  of  the  country,  hired 

as  axe-men,  and  thirty  of 
the  healthiest  of  the  settlers ; 
not  one  of  these  men  escaped 
the  ague  and  fever,  and  two 
died.” 

Everyone  in  our  time 
knows  that  the  germs  of 
malaria  are  carried  by  mos- 
quitoes. Those  vexatious 
little  enemies  made  life  hard 
and  bitter  in  every  new 
settlement  of  the  country. 
The  immigrant  from  the 
British  Isles  surely  needed 
abundant  treasures  of  deter- 
mination to  face  the  task  of 
cutting  out  a homestead 
when  his  strength  was  sap- 
ped every  summer  by  sick- 
ness, more  or  less  severe,  and  when  his  family  were  ill  also. 

Peterborough  county  and  city  were  named,  not  from  the 
English  city,  but  in  honour  of  Peter  Robinson  whose  leadership 
was  lighted  by  such  graces  of  consideration  and  kindness 
that  the  settlers  looked  upon  him  as  their  benefactor.  His 
experiment  in  colonizing  was  a copy  of  that  undertaken  in 
1816,  when  war  veterans  and  their  families,  seven  hundred  in 
all,  were  brought  from  Scotland  to  Canada  by  government 
aid,  and  were  received  by  Alexander  Macdonell.  Thirty 
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families  were  landed  at  Brockville  and  taken  overland  to  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Perth.  There  was  a fairly  good 
road  for  the  first  twenty-one  miles  of  the  journey.  When 
the  end  of  that  highway  was  reached,  it  was  necessary,  before 
the  waggons  could  proceed,  to  cut  a roadway  out  of  the  forest 
for  a distance  of  another  twenty-one  miles.  The  settlement  of 
Perth  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1820  another  group  of  immigrants 
was  brought  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Lanark. 


From  Young’s  "Early  History  ol  Galt.” 
Shade’s  Mills,  Galt,  in  1820. 


In  1823  John  Galt,  a novelist  and  essayist  well-known  in 
England  and  Scotland,  visited  Upper  Canada  as  a member 
of  a Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
of  certain  financial  claims  made  by  the  province  upon  the 
British  government.  While  at  Niagara  he  met  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Edinburgh,  William  Dickson,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Absolom  Shade,  had  begun  to  settle  the  township  of  Dumfries 
and  to  build  a village  on  the  Grand  River.  When  that  village, 
first  known  as  “Shade’s  Mills,”  was  given  a post  office,  Dickson 
named  it  Galt,  in  honour  of  his  friend. 
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The  novelist  was  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
country  and  realized  the  wisdom  of  Dickson’s  method  of 
colonization — the  bringing  of  thrifty  middle-class  farmers 
with  some  capital  to  these  forest-lands.  When  he  returned  to 
England,  he  formed  the  Canada  Company  with  the  object  of 
buying  a large  block  of  unoccupied  land  in  Upper  Canada  and 
selling  it  at  a low  rate  of  profit  to  intending  emigrants  of 


character  and  diligence.  The  Company  had  a share  capital 
of  £1,000,000;  the  directors  were  some  of  the  best-known 
business  men  of  London,  and  John  Galt  was  the  secretary. 

After  a good  deal  of  negotiation  with  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  Canada  Company  bought  one  million 
acres  lying  north  and  west  of  Waterloo  county  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  at  about  $1.50  an  acre,  and  in  1826  Galt  came 
to  Canada  as  commissioner  of  the  Company  to  supervise  the 
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colonization  of  the  newly-acquired  lands.  Following  the 
example  of  William  Dickson,  whom  he  visited  at  Galt,  the 
commissioner  resolved  to  found  a central  community,  and  a 
fine  site  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Speed  was  chosen.  On  St. 
George’s  Day,  April  23rd,  1827,  John  Galt,  William  Dunlop, 
better  known  as  "Tiger”  Dunlop,  and  Charles  Pryor,  with,  a 
party  of  axe-men,  cut  down  the  first  tree  on  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Guelph.  "The  name 
was  chosen,”  Galt  wrote, 

"in  compliment  to  the  Royal 
Family,  both  because  I 
thought  it  auspicious  in  itself, 
and  because  I could  not  re- 
collect that  it  had  ever  been 
used  before  in  all  the  King’s 
dominions.” 

The  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany in  England  had  hoped 
that  the  town  would  have 
been  called  Goderich,  after 
Lord  Goderich,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the 
Colonies ; Galt  met  their 
views  by  founding  another 
important  community  on  the 
lake  shore,  while  Guelph 
retained  its  royal  name.  Many  of  the  townships  in  Perth, 
North  Middlesex,  and  Huron  counties  were  named  after 
directors  of  the  Canada  Company.  The  Company  under- 
took to  pay  half  the  cost  of  any  bridge,  school,  or  other  public 
improvement  undertaken  by  the  settlers;  it  built  many  roads 
and,  generally  speaking,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  people. 
The  colonists  were  of  the  best  type,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  region  is  a garden-spot  in  the  fertile  peninsula 
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enclosed  by  the  lakes.  Dunlop,  a veteran  of  the  wars  who 
had  shot  tigers  in  India,  was  a merry,  fiery,  intense  man, 
fond  of  practical  jokes  and  overflowing  with  energy.  His 
opinions  about  people  with  whom  he  disagreed  were  warm, 
so  warm  that  he  even  included  them  in  his  will,  a document 
written  in  his  most  pungent  humour. 

It  was  in  1823,  during  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland’s  adminis- 
tration, that  Archibald  McNab,  chief  of  the  McNab  clan  in 
Scotland,  applied  for  the  right  to  settle  Scottish  farmers  in  a 
township  on  the  Ottawa  River.  He  was  granted  twelve 
hundred  acres,  and  ultimately  was  to  receive  five  thousand 
acres  in  all,  while  the  land  of  the  township  was  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  him  for  the  settlers.  Each  family  that  he  brought 
out  signed  a bond  to  repay  to  "The  McNab"  £36  for  the 
husband,  £30  for  the  wife,  and  £16  for  each  child.  In  return 
the  laird  undertook  to  bring  them  to  Canada  and  give  the 
family  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  Further,  the  bond  pro- 
vided that  the  settler  was  to  pay  one  bushel  of  grain  per  annum 
for  every  cleared  acre  of  his  farm  as  interest  on  the  laird’s 
mortgage,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  paying  off  the  debt. 

There  was  great  discontent  among  the  settlers,  particularly 
as  McNab  showed  himself  unfeeling  and  tyrannical  towards 
the  people  in  his  power.  But  he  had  friends  in  high  places 
both  at  York  and  at  Montreal,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
settlers  were  not  regarded  for  five  years.  Then  a York  news- 
paper printed  an  article  telling  the  truth  about  the  settlement, 
and  McNab  was  so  foolish  as  to  sue  for  libel.  The  facts 
brought  out  in  the  trial  were  such  that  the  laird  had  to  leave 
the  country,  the  settlers’  bonds  were  cancelled,  and  they 
were  given  by  the  government  full  ownership  of  their  lands 
in  the  township  of  McNab. 

The  first  surveys  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  had 
reserved  a strip  of  land  sixty-six  feet  wide  from  the  bank  of 
the  Niagara  River  for  the  uses  of  the  Crown.  From  a soldier’s 
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point  of  view  that  reserve  was  sacred,  since  in  time  of  war  it 
might  be  needed  for  moving  troops  and  planting  batteries  to 
repel  invasion. 

William  Forsyth  had  an  inn  at  Niagara  Falls  and  had 
purchased  most  of  the  land  in  rear  of  the  reserve  on  the  brink 
of  the  falls.  Anyone  might  see  the  cataract  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  but  Forsyth  saw  a possibility  of  profit  and  erected 
a high  fence,  so  that  tourists  must  come  into  his  property,  at 
a small  charge,  if  they  desired  to  have  a complete  view. 

The  governor  was  indignant.  A survey  showed  that  a part 
of  this  fence  was  on  the  public  domain.  Accordingly  he  sent 
instructions  to  Forsyth  that  the  fence  must  be  taken  down. 
The  inn-keeper  refused  to  obey  the  order.  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  sent  a company  of  Royal  Engineers  to  tear  down 
the  fence,  and  they  did  it  to  admiration.  The  inn-keeper  re- 
built it;  the  Engineers  tore  it  down  again,  and  warned  the 
stubborn  publican  that  they  were  acting  on  the  direct  orders 
of  the  governor. 

The  enemies  of  Sir  Peregrine  declared  loudly  that  Forsyth 
should  have  been  proceeded  against  in  the  civil  courts;  that 
the  military  had  no  right  to  offer  violence  to  the  property  of 
a subject.  After  much  dispute,  in  Parliament  and  out,  there 
was  a Parliamentary  inquiry.  Two  military  officers  were 
summoned  to  give  evidence;  the  governor,  as  their  superior 
officer,  ordered  them  not  to  attend.  They  obeyed  orders,  and 
were  arrested  by  Parliament  and  imprisoned  for  three  days. 

When  the  dispute  was  referred  to  England  for  settlement, 
the  home  authorities  decided  against  the  governor,  but  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  excellent  post  of  commander-in-chief  at 
Halifax.  Sir  Peregrine  was  not  a diplomat,  but  he  did  his 
duty  as  he  saw  it  and  was  not  turned  aside  by  clamour.  He 
and  his  lady  ruled,  socially,  as  otherwise,  with  a rod  of  iron, 
and  their  popularity,  save  among  their  immediate  associates, 
narrowed  in  ten  years  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  little  gray  Agitator 

A dozen  young  men,  gay  sparks  belonging  to  the  richer 
families  of  York,  went  adventuring  on  the  streets  of  the  town 
during  the  afternoon  of  J une  8th,  1 826.  They  were  all  of  Loyal- 
ist stock,  and  had  a grudge  against  William  Lyon  Mackenzie, 
the  editor  of  a weekly  newspaper,  The  Colonial  Advocate , 
which  for  two  years  had  been  denouncing  the  government  and 
its  supporters  with  great  freedom.  What  they  intended  to 
do,  on  setting  out,  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  they  thought  in  their 
foolish  pride  that  they  could  frighten  the  editor. 

He  was  not  at  home;  the  door  of  the  Advocate  office  at  the 
corner  of  Frederick  and  Front  streets  was  locked.  The  young 
men  broke  it  open,  and  then  with  misguided  enthusiasm  tore 
the  office  apart.  They  smashed  the  printing  press ; they  damag- 
ed the  furniture  and  piled  it  in  a heap;  then,  gathering  up  the 
type,  they  carried  it  to  the  waterfront  and  dumped  it  in  the 
bay.  In  half  an  hour,  or  less,  they  had  destroyed  the  liveli- 
hood of  an  honest  man  and  had  robbed  him  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a band  of  semi-civilized  brigands. 

Mackenzie  brought  a civil  suit  against  nine  of  the  offenders 
and  won  it.  They  were  compelled  to  pay  $2,500  for  the 
damage  which  they  had  done,  besides  the  costs  of  the  action ; 
their  afternoon’s  fun  had  been  more  expensive  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  editor,  before  this  outrage,  had  been  having 
a hard  time.  He  had  been  unable  to  collect  many  of  the  debts 
owing  to  him,  and  his  creditors  were  pressing  for  payment. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  he  had  been  let  alone,  The  Colonial 
Advocate  would  have  ceased  publication  for  lack  of  funds. 
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With  the  $2,500,  Mackenzie  was  able  to  pay  his  debts  and 
j re-furnish  his  printing  shop.  At  the  same  time  the  sympathy 
t of  the  general  public  turned  in  his  direction,  and  in  1828  he 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  the  member  for  York. 

The  new  member,  who  was  a native  of  Scotland,  had  begun 
his  life  in  Upper  Canada  as  a retail  merchant.  After  a few 
years  of  contact  with  the 
people  in  a general  store,  he 
had  resolved  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  agitation  for 
reform,  and  in  May,  1824,  at 
Queenston,  he  had  issued  the 
first  number  of  his  news- 
paper. He  was  a hot,  intense 
little  man,  with  the  gift  of 
speech  and  with  a deep 
hatred  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. He  considered  the 
government  under  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland  as  an  organ- 
ized tyranny  which  did  not 
have  even  the  merit  of  clever- 
ness, and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  his  mind 
or  writing  his  impressions 
about  its  failings.  His  de- 
nunciation of  the  leading  families  of  the  province  was  vigorous 
and  bitter,  and  naturally  he  roused  against  himself  a strong 
band  of  enemies. 

Once  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  his  tongue  had  full  rein. 
From  his  place  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  York  he 
had  more  freedom  and  more  authority  than  as  a private  citizen 
with  a printing  shop,  and  his  talent  for  debate  on  any  subject, 
from  constitutional  law  to  public  finance,  made  him  a for- 
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midable  opponent.  After  two  years  in  the  House  he  was 
re-elected  at  the  general  election  of  1830.  In  1831  he  was 
accused  of  libel  and  was  expelled  from  Parliament.  On 
January  2nd,  1832,  he  was  re-elected  by  acclamation,  and 
the  people  of  York  publicly  presented  to  him  a gold  medal 
and  chain,  in  recognition  of  his  useful  work  in  the  Assembly. 


The  fish  market,  Toronto,  1841.  From  a drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 


Again  he  was  expelled  for  libelling  Parliament.  At  the 
by-election  he  received  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes 
and  his  opponent  ninety-six,  but  the  ruling  party  declared 
that  the  election  was  irregular,  and  the  seat  was  again  vacant. 
A petition  against  the  actions  of  the  government  was  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  over  twelve  thousand  persons.  Mackenzie 
went  to  England  to  lay  it  before  Lord  Goderich,  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  At  the  same  time  his  opponents  sent  to  England 
a counter- petition  with  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand 
signatures. 
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Lord  Goderich  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  John 
Colborne  on  November  8th,  1832,  making  some  caustic  refer- 
ences to  the  bitterness  of  Mackenzie,  but  admitting  that  some 
of  his  complaints  against  the  government  had  a good  founda- 
tion. Goderich  considered  that  subjects  should  not  be  denied 
the  vote  because  of  their  religious  views,  or  because  they  had 
been  living  for  a time  in  a foreign  country.  He  expressed  the 
view  that  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Macdonell  and  Archdeacon 
Strachan  from  the  governor’s  council  might  be  desirable, 
although  he  would  never  dismiss  them.  This  despatch  caused 
deep  anger  among  the  supporters  of  the  government.  When 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  declined  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  Lord  Goderich,  they  were  dismissed  from  office. 

Meanwhile,  Mackenzie,  in  December,  1833,  went  to  the  House 
to  take  his  seat,  but  was  excluded.  There  was  another  elec- 
tion, and  he  was  returned  again  by  acclamation,  only  to  be 
ejected  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  unlawfully.  The  city  of 
Toronto  was  incorporated  in  March,  1834,  and  Mackenzie 
was  elected  as  the  first  mayor,  a fact  which  shows  the  hostility 
of  the  citizens  towards  the  government  and  the  public  officials. 

The  little  editor’s  troubles  had  won  for  him  the  sympathy 
of  the  common  people,  not  only  in  York,  but  in  all  the  country. 
The  government’s  persecution  of  him  was  in  itself  a plain 
proof  of  that  incompetence  and  dulness  which  Mackenzie 
had  denounced  continually  in  his  newspaper,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Assembly,  and  after  his  exclusion  at  public  meetings 
throughout  the  province. 

Sir  John  Colborne  had  been  lieutenant-governor  since  1828, 
but  he  had  followed  the  general  course  of  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land in  taking  the  advice  of  John  Beverley  Robinson  and  John 
Strachan.  In  1836,  just  before  he  was  transferred  to  Lower 
Canada  as  commander  of  the  forces,  he  set  up  forty-four 
rectories  in  various  parts  of  the  province  and  provided  about 
four  hundred  acres  of  Clergy  Reserve  lands  for  the  support 
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of  each.  These  grants  of  public  property  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  England  deeply  angered  the  greater  number 
of  folk  in  Upper  Canada. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  province  all  governors  had  con- 
sidered the  church  as  a branch  of  government,  even  as  it  was 

in  England,  and  one-seventh 
of  all  lands  surveyed  had 
been  reserved  “for  the  sup- 
port of  a Protestant  clergy.” 
The  calm  assumption  that 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  the  Methodists, 
Lutherans,  and  Baptists  were 
not  included  in  that  phrase, 
“a  Protestant  clergy,”  was 
irritating  and  vexatious.  The 
bold  use  of  public  lands  for 
endowing  a religious  body 
not  generally  favoured  in- 
duced sullen  complaint  in 
every  settlement  where  dis- 
senters were  in  the  majority. 

Sir  John  Colborne  was  suc- 
ceeded as  lieutenant-governor 
by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  arrived  in  Toronto  on  January 
23rd,  1836.  He  was  a man  who  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his 
lack  of  judgment  and  diplomacy — qualities  which  were  espe- 
cially necessary  in  view  of  the  condition  of  public  opinion  in  the 
province.  By  the  summer  of  1837  everyone  was  convinced 
that  no  reforms  could  be  expected  from  him,  and  Mackenzie 
and  his  friends  organized  a series  of  protest-meetings  in  North 
York.  The  meeting  at  Lloydtown  on  June  30th  passed  a 
resolution  urging  every  Reformer  to  arm  himself  in  defence 
of  his  rights  and  those  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
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A declaration  favouring  the  methods  of  Papineau  and  his 
friends  in  Lower  Canada  was  approved  at  a Toronto  meeting 
held  on  July  31st  at  Doel’s  brewery,  on  the  corner  of  Bay 
I and  Adelaide  streets.  On  this  occasion  the  calling  of  a con- 
j vention  was  recommended,  and  Mackenzie  was  named  as 
' agent  and  corresponding  secretary.  For  the  rest  of  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  he  was  a frank  revolutionist,  urging 
the  establishment  by  force  of  arms  of  a provisional  govern- 
ment, and  getting  strong  support  from  John  Rolph,  Samuel 
Lount,  David  Gibson,  Jesse  Lloyd,  and  other  community  leaders, 
s All  through  North  York  blacksmiths  were  forging  pike- 
heads,  carpenters  were  making  handles  for  them,  and  in  the 
! evenings  hundreds  of  men  were  drilling  in  preparation  for  the 
f order  to  march  towards  Toronto.  Word  of  these  preparations 
I was  brought  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  but  he  refused  to  take 
ii  the  information  seriously.  He  even  sent  all  the  regular  soldiers 
! of  the  garrison  to  Kingston  to  be  ready  in  case  they  might 
I be  needed  in  Lower  Canada.  Only  one  man  of  the  govern- 
ment supporters  perceived  that  trouble  was  to  be  expected. 
That  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  FitzGibbon,  the  hero  of 
the  Beaver  Dams  fight  in  1813,  and  the  commander  of  the  First 
; Regiment  of  Toronto  Militia. 

I Mackenzie’s  plan  was  to  assemble  the  North  York  men 
! secretly  at  Montgomery’s  Tavern  on  Yonge  Street  on  the  night 
•of  December  7th,  march  them  into  Toronto,  and  capture  the 
I City  Hall,  where  six  thousand  muskets  and  a quantity  of 
ammunition  were  stored  with  a guard  of  only  two  men.  Rolph 
heard  that  the  government  was  aware  of  the  plan,  so  he  changed 

i the  date  to  December  4th.  His  orders  did  not  reach  all  the 
\ subordinate  leaders.  The  result  was  that  only  about  ninety 

men  reached  the  Tavern  instead  of  many  hundreds.  The 
leaders  were  confused,  and  the  march  did  not  take  place 

ii  until  December  7th.  By  that  time  the  Loyalists  in  the  city 
| had  been  aroused,  and  seven  hundred  men  were  under  arms. 
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Egerton  Ryerson’s  Autobiography  describes  the  situation  in 
the  following  sentences:  “We  saw  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

in  his  every-day  suit,  with  one  double-barrelled  gun  in  his 

hand,  another  leaning 
against  his  breast, 
and  a brace  of  pistols 
in  his  leathern  belt. 
Also  Chief  Justice 
Robinson,  Judges 
Macaulay,  J ones,  and 
McLean,  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the 
Solicitor-Gen  e r a 1 
with  their  muskets, 
cartridge  boxes,  and 
bayonets,  all  stand- 
ing in  the  ranks  as 
private  soldiers,  un- 
der the  command  of 
Colonel  FitzGibbon.  ’ ’ 
The  defenders  of 
the  city  marched  in 
three  columns  to 
meet  the  rebels  and 
found  them  drawn  up 
at  Gallows  Hill,  on 
Yonge  Street,  not  far 
from  the  present  St. 
Clair  Avenue.  In 


Colonel  James  FitzGibbon. 


fifteen  minutes  the  invaders  were  scattered,  and  the  leaders 
fled  to  cover.  The  lieutenant-governor  ordered  the  burning  of 
Montgomery’s  tavern  and  David  Gibson’s  house  at  Willowdale, 
common  sense  and  diplomacy  not  being  among  his  qualities, 
and  so  he  returned  in  a mean  triumph  to  Toronto. 
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Mackenzie  procured  a horse  from  a friendly  farmer  on 
Yonge  Street  and  set  out  by  secluded  paths  for  Niagara.  All 
the  important  bridges  were  guarded,  and  of  course  the  main 
roads  were  dangerous  to  the  fugitive.  He  crossed  the  Humber 
on  a foot  bridge  and  so  reached  the  farm  of  a settler  named 
Wilcox  on  Dundas  Street,  where  he  remained  all  night.  Next 
morning  in  company  with  the  settler’s  son,  Allan  Wilcox, 
a lad  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  on  foot  to  Com- 
fort’s Mills  near  Streetsville,  and  thence  by  waggon  through 
Springfield. 

"At  Sixteen  Mile  Creek,”  wrote  Mackenzie  in  later  years, 
"we  stripped  ourselves  naked,  and  with  the  surface  ice  beating 
against  us,  and  holding  our  garments  over  our  heads  in  a 
bitterly  cold  December  night,  we  were  soon  up  to  our  necks 
. . . the  most  cruel  and  intense  sensation  of  pain  I ever  endured. 
The  frozen  sand  on  the  bank  after  we  crossed  seemed  to  warm 
our  feet.” 

After  a night  at  a friend's  house  in  the  township  of  Nelson, 
Mackenzie  left  young  Wilcox,  the  lad  being  ill  from  exposure, 
and  continued  to  Burlington,  crossing  Twelve  Mile  Creek  on 
a fallen  log.  The  search  was  active  about  Burlington,  for  the 
lieutenant-governor  had  offered  a large  reward  for  the  capture 
of  the  chief  rebel.  Mackenzie  did  not  dare  to  stay  in  any 
building,  and  found  a shelter  in  a stack  of  pea-straw  built  on 
a high  knoll.  From  this  vantage  point  he  watched  Colonel 
Macdonell  searching  the  house  and  barns. 

With  many  toils  and  sufferings  he  moved  onwards  to  Dundas, 
to  Ancaster,  to  Smithville,  and  to  the  Niagara  River;  once 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a horse-thief,  and  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  taken  before  a magistrate  who  knew  him. 
His  captor,  a man  named  Waters,  was  a Tory,  but  risking 
everything,  Mackenzie  revealed  himself  and  appealed  to  the 
humanity  of  the  farmer.  "There  was  none  of  the  Judas 
blood  in  his  veins;”  he  was  contemptuous  of  the  reward  and 
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allowed  the  fugitive  to  proceed  towards  the  frontier.  Opposite 
Grand  Island  on  the  Niagara  shore  Mackenzie  found  a friend 
who  rowed  him  to  the  United  States  side.  That  night  he 
addressed  a public  meeting  in  Buffalo. 

Samuel  Lount  and  Peter  Mathews  were  not  so  fortunate. 
Their  wanderings  ended  in  capture.  They  were  sent  to 
Toronto  in  chains  and  lodged  in  jail.  An  attempted  rising 


From  Lindsey’s  “Life  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie.” 
The  “Caroline”  going  over  Niagara  Falls. 


in  the  Short  Hills,  with  the  object  of  seizing  Brantford  and 
Hamilton,  was  futile,  and  the  leader,  Duncombe,  got  safely 
across  the  Detroit  River. 

Mackenzie  and  his  sympathizers  at  Buffalo  planned  an  in- 
vasion of  Upper  Canada,  and  a band  of  volunteers  established 
themselves  on  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River,  bought  a 
little  steamer,  the  Caroline,  and  awaited  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing.  It  never  came.  Colonel  MacNab,  with 
a dependable  militia  force  and  a few  field  guns,  held  the  Cana- 
dian shore,  and  on  the  night  of  December  29th  Captain  Drew 
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and  sixty-three  men  crossed  the  river  in  seven  boats,  cut  the 
Caroline  from  her  moorings,  set  her  on  fire,  and  allowed  her 
to  go  over  the  falls.  Many  people  in  the  United  States  clam- 
oured for  war,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  a neutral  country, 
but  that  danger  was  averted. 

During  the  year  1838  several  raiding  parties  were  organized 
in  United  States  cities  by  exiled  rebels  and  their  hysterical 
admirers.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Sutherland  and  Edward  A. 

Theller,  with  the  schooner 
Anne,  attempted  an  attack 
on  Amherstburg,  but  the 
schooner  ran  on  a sandbar, 
and  Canadian  militiamen 
waded  into  the  river  and 
captured  her.  A party  from 
Sandusky  seized  Pelee 
Island,  but  was  beaten  with  a 
loss  of  thirteen  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  There  was  a 
landing  at  Windsor  which 
Colonel  Prince  quelled  after 
a sharp  fight  in  an  orchard. 

The  invaders  had  murdered 
four  men ; the  colonel  ex- 
ecuted four  prisoners  in 
reprisal,  and  reported  that 
they  had  been  “shot  accord- 
ingly.” For  years  he  was 
known  by  his  political  enemies  as  Shot- Accordingly  Prince. 
A body  of  rebel  sympathizers,  six  hundred  strong,  landed  at 
Prescott  and  seized  the  stone  windmill  as  a base.  A force  of 
regular  soldiers  from  Kingston  shelled  out  the  rebels  with 
artillery.  The  leader,  Von  Schultz,  was  tried  by  court 
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martial  and  hanged,  although  ably  defended  by  a young 
lawyer  from  Kingston,  named  John  A.  Macdonald. 

In  Toronto  Lount  and  Mathews  had  been  tried  for  high 
treason  and  found  guilty.  They  were  hanged  on  April  12th, 
1838,  despite  the  fact  that  Sir  George  Arthur,  the  successor 
of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  had  instructions  that  no  severe 
measures  were  to  be  taken  against  the  rebels.  Others  found 
guilty  were  transported  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  the  island  to 
the  south  of  Australia  now  known  as  Tasmania.  Hundreds 
of  citizens  supposed  to  have  been  cordial  towards  the  rebels 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  and  kept  in  jail  for  weeks  without 
a trial.  To  all  appearances  the  government  had  been  suc- 
cessful all  along  the  line,  and  the  labours  of  Mackenzie  for 
thirteen  years  had  ended  only  in  misery  and  hopelessness. 

But  the  British  government  was  considering  the  condition 
of  affairs.  So  long  as  the  people  of  Canada  had  pressed  their 
complaints  in  London  in  a peaceful  manner,  by  interview  and 
petition  and  debate,  the  king’s  ministers  had  paid  but  little 
attention.  The  smell  of  gunpowder  from  Gallows  Hill  and  from 
St.  Eustache  in  Lower  Canada  drifted  across  the  ocean  and 
wakened  even  the  sleepiest  statesmen.  One  of  the  ablest  diplo- 
mats of  the  day,  John  George  Lambton,  first  Earl  of  Durham, 
was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1838  as  governor-general  of  the 
North  American  colonies  and  high  commissioner  to  investigate 
political  conditions  and  discover  a remedy  for  the  ills  which 
had  culminated  in  violence.  He  sailed  in  April,  1838,  arriv- 
ing in  Quebec  on  May  27th.  After  being  a month  in  Canada, 
he  recommended  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  save  a few 
leaders,  who  were  to  be  transported  to  Bermuda.  This  act  of 
mercy  was  strongly  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Durham  immediately  resigned,  returning  to  England  on  Nov- 
ember 30th.  He  completed  his  report  on  political  conditions 
in  Canada  in  January,  1839;  in  1840  he  died.  Undoubtedly 
his  death  had  been  hastened  by  hostile  and  unjust  criticism. 
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The  Durham  Report  recommended  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  under  a single  Parliament,  and  with 
responsible  government,  the  chief  demand  of  Mackenzie  and 
1 his  friends.  One  may  understand  the  strong  objection  that 
I such  a proposal  aroused  among  the  supporters  of  the  Family 
j Compact.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  for  over  forty  years 
Upper  Canada  had  been  ruled  by  a lieutenant-governor  and 
certain  advisers  whom  he 
had  chosen  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  British  Colonial 
■ Secretary.  The  Legislative 
j Assembly  was  composed  of 
j members  elected  by  the 
| people,  and,  while  these  mem- 
i bers  had  the  right  to  talk  and 
- to  pass  laws,  there  was  no 
1 certainty  that  the  talk  would 
be  heeded  or  that  the  laws 
would  be  approved.  The 
lieutenant-governor  and  his 
council  were  responsible  for 
their  actions  to  the  British 
government,  not  to  the 
people  of  the  province. 

Lord  Durham  proposed  that  the  councillors  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly;  that  is,  that  they  could  not  hold 
office  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  voted  against  their 
proposals.  In  Canada  to-day  all  the  more  important  ministers 
of  the  Crown  are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  are 
j the  leaders  of  the  party  which  has  a majority  in  that  House. 
The  governor-general  acts  only  on  their  advice.  Should 
the  House  of  Commons  defeat  any  government  proposal,  the 
1 ministers  must  resign,  and  the  governor-general  must  call 
upon  the  leading  figure  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a new  ad- 
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ministration.  By  this  means  the  opinions  of  the  voters 
throughout  the  country  are  expressed  in  the  making  of  new 
laws  and  in  general  government  policy. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  first  step  towards  this 
freedom  was  taken  when  the  Durham  Report  was  written, 
and  the  report  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  Mackenzie 
Rebellion.  An  element  of  the  people  had  shown  that  in  their 
opinion  the  existing  system  of  government  was  an  unbearable 
tyranny.  A great  English  statesman  reached  the  conclusion 
that  their  opinion  was  just. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had  courage  and  sincerity  and 
fiery  energy.  He  might  have  been  a rich  man  if  he  had  kept 
quiet.  He  preferred  to  remain  poor  by  denouncing  a form  of 
government  which  he  believed  to  be  unjust,  and  by  expressing 
his  full  mind  on  the  errors  of  those  who  supported  that  form 
of  government.  He  made  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
bloodshed  was  necessary.  He  was  a man  in  a hurry;  both 
he  and  his  nearest  friends  suffered  because  of  his  haste. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  fight  at  Gallows  Hill,  Mackenzie 
wrote  from  his  retreat  in  the  United  States:  “I  would  like 

to  live  long  enough  to  see  Canada  happy,  and  deservedly  so — - 
her  sons  united  as  one  man  to  promote  the  common  welfare, 
her  lovely  daughters  rearing  a young  race  of  manly,  mild,  yet 
temperate  freemen,  and  teaching  them  to  hate  every  form 
of  government  through  which  the  human  mind  is  enslaved 
or  enshrouded  in  mental  or  moral  darkness;  her  hills  and 
valleys,  her  hospitable  homesteads,  towns,  and  hamlets  filled 
with  tolerant,  kindly  citizens,  each  serving  God  as  his  con- 
science may  dictate,  without  the  fear  of  persecution  or  the 
hope  of  recompense,  and  taking  for  his  guide  the  Golden  Rule. 
To  this  millennial  state  of  things  the  worn-out  wanderer  that 
now  addresses  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  reach,  but  surely  the 
child  is  born  among  you  who  will  see  it.  We  live  fast  in 
these  times,  and  the  ball  is  rolling  in  the  true  direction.” 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Gentleman  of  Spadina  House 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  province  an  Irishman  named 
Robert  Baldwin  settled  in  Clarke  township  with  his  large 
family  and  carved  out  a homestead.  Frequently  he  went  to 
York  to  visit  his  friend  of  many  years’  standing,  Peter  Russell, 
or  to  transact  business,  and  was  well  known  in  the  capital. 

His  son,  Wiliam  Warren  Baldwin,  after  having  served  for 
a time  in  the  Royal  Navy,  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
and  “walked  the  hospitals”  in  London,  He  came  to  Canada 
before  1800,  and  after  spending  some  time  with  his  father, 
went  to  York  and  began  to  practise  as  a physician.  The 
population  of  the  place  was  small,  and  there  were  other  doctors, 
so  that  his  income  was  not  imposing. 

In  1803,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lawyers  in  the  province, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorizing  the  Law  Society 
to  call  to  the  practice  of  law  five  residents  of  the  province 
who  had  not  been  formal  students.  William  Warren  Baldwin 
was  one  of  the  five,  who,  in  after  years,  were  sometimes  jeered 
at  as  “heaven-born  lawyers.”  Baldwin,  being  a man  of 
talent  and  diligence,  soon  qualified  himself,  and  was  held  in 
such  high  respect  by  the  legal  profession  that  he  served  for 
many  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Law  Society,  even  while  he  still 
continued  his  medical  practice. 

He  married  Phoebe  Willcocks,  who  was  Elizabeth  Russell’s 
cousin;  he  had  been  the  early  companion  and  friend  of  Joseph 
Willcocks,  who  came  to  a dark  end  before  Fort  Erie  in  1814. 
He  was  the  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  Elizabeth  Russell.  That 
gracious  lady  died  on  February  19th,  1822,  and  by  her 
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will  left  the  greater  part  of  her  real  estate  to  Baldwin  and  his 
wife.  The  legacy  included  the  Russell  farm  which  ran  from 
Queen  Street  northward  over  the  hill. 

Near  the  famous  castle  of  modern  days  known  as  Casa 
Loma,  Baldwin  built  a summer  residence  named  Spadina 
House,  and  cleared  a wide  roadway  from  Queen  Street  which 
he  called  Spadina  Avenue.  He  maintained  a town  house  as 

well,  but  the  country  home  was 
the  one  which  he  preferred,  and 
his  large  family  revelled  in  the 
beauty  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
At  Christmas  times  the  boys 
and  girls,  with  their  cousins  the 
Sullivans,  and  other  friends,  in- 
dulged in  amateur  theatricals 
and  in  the  other  time-honoured 
holiday  games  beloved  by  all 
people  of  refinement  and  taste. 

One  of  the  sons,  Robert,  was 
a pupil  at  Strachan’s  old  Blue 
School,  which  stood  in  the  rear 
of  St.  James’s  Cathedral.  He 
was  composing  Latin  verses  at 
a tender  age.  He  was  a serious 
lad,  deeply  in  earnest  about  his 
studies,  and  in  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  York. 

Like  his  father,  he  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  state  of  the 
country  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
and  Sir  John  Colborne.  In  1828  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
Assembly  as  a supporter  of  reform,  but  had  sat  in  the  House  for 
only  one  session.  In  that  brief  time  he  had  been  marked  as  a 
young  man  strongly  loyal  to  British  connection,  but  one 
willing  to  meet  the  just  complaints  of  the  settlers  and  find  a 
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remedy.  He  was  friendly  towards  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
in  the  early  days  of  his  activity,  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
his  violence  of  language. 

In  1837  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  desiring  to  please  the  Re- 
formers, and  perhaps  lessen  their  complaints,  invited  Robert 
Baldwin  to  become  a member  of  his  Executive  Council.  Bald- 
win gave  the  matter  earnest  consideration  and  then  informed 
the  governor  that  he  would  ac- 
cept only  on  condition  that  his 
friends  John  Rolfe  and  John 
H.  Dunn  were  also  invited. 

The  governor  agreed;  the  three 
Reformers  were  chosen,  but 
after  less  than  a month  of 
office  they  discovered  that  their 
advice  was  not  asked.  Sir 
Francis  listened  only  to  Strachan 
and  Chief  Justice  Robinson. 

Baldwin  and  his  friends  resigned 
in  protest,  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  men  of  a Tory  view  of 
affairs. 

In  private  life  Robert  Baldwin 
gave  proof  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  extremists 
who  were  pressing  towards  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  and  thus 
won  the ‘support  of  a large  body  of  moderate  men.  After  the 
flame  of  violence  had  been  quenched,  he  appeared  as 
counsel,  successfully  defending  Morrison,  who  was  charged 
with  high  treason. 

When  Lord  Durham  was  gathering  information  for  his 
famous  report,  he  specially  consulted  Robert  Baldwin.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  recommendation  of  the  report  in 
favour  of  responsible  government  was  suggested  by  Baldwin; 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
Louis  La  Fontaine. 
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two  years  before  this  time  he  had  written  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
colonial  secretary,  urging  the  adoption  of  that  very  principle. 

On  Lord  Durham's  advice,  the  British  government,  by  the 
Union  Act  of  1841,  united  the  two  colonies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  under  a single  Parliament  and  sent  Charles 
Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  to  be  the  first 
governor.  Kingston  was  selected  as  the  capital,  and  the  first 
general  election  under  the  new  constitution  was  held  in  May, 
1841.  Robert  Baldwin  was  chosen  by  Sydenham  to  be  a 
member  of  his  council  as  solicitor-general  for  Upper  Canada. 
The  unsuitability  of  Kingston  as  a capital  was  soon  made 
clear,  and  on  motion  of  Baldwin,  late  in  1843,  the  seat  of 
government  was  moved  to  Montreal. 

There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  accept 
the  new  principle  of  responsible  government;  he  preferred  to 
follow  his  own  opinions;  and  soon  Baldwin  was  uncomfortable 
in  his  office.  He  urged  that  the  French  Canadians  were 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  council;  when  the  governor 
disagreed,  Baldwin  resigned,  and  began  to  co-operate  with 
Louis  La  Fontaine,  the  leader  of  the  French  delegation  to 
Parliament. 

Baldwin,  in  the  election  of  1841,  had  been  elected  for  South 
York  and  also  for  Hastings.  La  Fontaine  had  been  defeated 
in  Terrebonne.  With  the  consent  of  his  constituents,  the 
Upper  Canadian  leader  resigned  his  South  York  seat  and 
invited  La  Fontaine  to  contest  the  by-election.  He  consented; 
the  English-speaking  farmers  of  South  York  gave  him  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  thus  made  a gesture  of 
co-operation  with  French  Canada  which  had  important 
consequences. 

Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada  had  never  been  able  to 
agree.  The  differences  of  race-feeling  and  of  attitude  towards 
Great  Britain  had  been  sharp.  Creed  differences  made  under- 
standing difficult,  for,  oddly  enough,  two  men  praying  to  the 
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same  God  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  are  sure  to 
argue,  and  sometimes  may  even  fight,  about  the  form  of  the 
prayers  offered.  The  difference  of  language  also  was  a bar  to 
good  understanding.  There  had  been  quarrels  over  finance. 
Lower  Canada  had  collected  duties  on  all  goods  landed  at  the 
seaports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  the  understanding  that 
a proportion  of  the  revenue  equal  to  the  proportion  of  goods 
destined  for  Upper  Canada 
should  be  paid  annually  to 
the  government  of  the  upper 
province.  Agreement  on  the 
amount  due  had  seemed  to 
be  impossible.  The  calcu- 
lations of  one  province  had 
always  been  questioned  by 
the  other.  Considering  the 
bitterness  of  this  perpetual 
quarrel,  the  close  association 
of  Baldwin  and  La  Fontaine 
was  a political  novelty  which 
awakened  at  the  same  time 
ardent  enthusiasm  and  violent 
denunciation. 

After  the  death  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  named  as  governor- 
general.  He  astonished  all  the  Tories  by  appointing  French 
Canadians  to  government  offices  and  by  inviting  La  Fontaine 
and  A.  N.  Morin  to  the  council.  There  was  a general  election 
at  which  the  Reformers  won  a marked  success,  though  Baldwin 
was  defeated  in  Hastings.  Then  the  French  leader  had  the 
chance  of  repaying  a courtesy.  He  found  a constituency 
in  Lower  Canada  for  Baldwin,  and  the  English  leader  sat  in 
the  House  as  the  member  for  Rimouski. 
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From  1843  to  1849  there  was  a political  tempest  in  the 
country.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Bagot’s  successor,  tried  the  old 
habit  of  ruling  to  suit  himself  and  had  the  furious  support  of 
all  the  people  of  the  conservative  habit  of  mind.  Baldwin 
and  La  Fontaine  stood  strongly  for  responsible  government, 

“not  a hairsbreadth  more, 
not  a hairsbreadth  less,"  and 
at  length,  after  many  years, 
saw  their  policy  approved 
by  the  electors.  In  January, 
1848,  Lord  Elgin  being  then 
governor-general,  there  was 
a clear  majority  in  both 
provinces  for  the  Reform 
ideal,  and  the  Baldwin-La 
Fontaine  ministry  came  into 
office.  The  battle  for  re- 
sponsible government  had 
been  won,  and  many  earnest 
patriots  declared  and  honest- 
ly believed  that  the  end  of 
British  connection  was  in 
sight. 

The  prime  minister  and 
his  French-Canadian  associ- 
ates were  denounced  as  revo- 

From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection.  lutk)nists  who  wanted  tO 

pull  down  the  flag,  and  on  a 
hundred  platforms  throughout  the  country  Tories  of  the  old 
school  cried  treason  and  argued  themselves  red  in  the  face. 
The  strangest  thing  about  this  agitation  was  that  a group  of 
the  loyalists  were  so  extremely  loyal  that  they  signed  a mani- 
festo in  Montreal  and  in  Toronto  in  favour  of  the  annexation 
of  Canada  to  the  United  States.  They  could  not  live  under 
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a “treasonous  government,”  so  they  purposed  themselves 
turning  to  treason  as  a form  of  honourable  protest!  Men  in  a 
passion  often  have  a brilliant  talent  for  nonsensical  thinking. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  foolish  anger  was  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill.  The  government  proposed  to  set  aside  a sum  of 
money  to  compensate  residents  of  Lower  Canada  for  losses 
sustained  during  the  uprising  in  1837.  This  had  already  been 
done  in  connection  with  losses  incurred  in  Upper  Canada,  but 


The  destruction  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Montreal,  April  25th,  1849. 

From  a contemporary  lithograph. 

the  government  bill  provided  that  all  claims  in  Lower  Canada 
should  be  settled,  except  from  thosevwho  had  been  declared 
by  the  courts  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  This  meant  that  many 
who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  but  who  had 
not  been  tried  in  the  courts,  would  be  paid  for  their  losses.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  Lord  Elgin  drove  to  the 
Parliament  Buildings  in  St.  Anne’s  Square  to  give  his  formal 
assent  to  the  bill.  On  his  return  his  carriage  was  pelted  with 
eggs. 
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That  night,  April  25th,  1849,  a mob,  headed  by  some  Tory 
leaders  of  Montreal,  went  surging  down  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  After  throwing  stones  through  the  windows,  a 
body  of  ruffians  entered  the  Assembly  and  dispersed  the 
members.  One  sat  in  the  Speaker’s,  chair  directing  the  destruc- 
tion of  furniture  and  papers.  Another  made  off  with  the  mace, 
the  symbol  of  the  king’s  authority.  Meanwhile,  some  others 
had  cut  the  main  gas  pipe  and  had  lighted  the  gas.  Soon 


The  Parliament  Buildings,  Front  Street,  Toronto,  erected  in  1832. 

the  building  was  in  flames  and  was  totally  destroyed.  Sir 
Allan  MacNab  saved  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  which 
now  hangs  in  the  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  but  this 
and  a few  books  from  the  library  were  all  that  could  be  rescued 
from  the  flames.  Montreal’s  career  as  the  capital  of  Canada 
was  ended  after  six  stormy  years.  From  1849  onward  to 
Confederation,  Parliament  sat  alternately  in  Quebec  and 
Toronto. 
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Lord  Elgin’s  acceptance  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was 
approved  in  London;  the  principle  of  responsible  government 
for  Canada  was  a fixed  policy;  the  long  labours  of  Robert 
Baldwin  had  been  crowned  with  success.  Two  years  later, 
in  1851,  he  and  La  Fontaine  resigned  to  make  way  for  the 
Hincks-Morin  Ministry.  The  French-Canadian  leader  became 
chief  justice  of  Lower  Canada.  Baldwin  retired  into  private  life. 


Ontario  Government  Photograph. 

The  Parliament  Buildings,  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto,  erected  in  1892. 


One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  laws  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  United  Canada  was  the  District  Councils  Act 
of  1841,  which  gave  to  groups  of  counties  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Before  this  time  the  only  local  government 
had  been  that  of  the  town  meeting.  In  each  township  a public 
meeting  was  held  once  a year  to  elect  a town  clerk,  assessors, 
tax  collectors,  pound-keepers,  road  masters,  and  such  other 
officers  as  might  be  required.  There  was  need  for  a larger 
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organization;  some  townships  were  so  situated  that  heavy 
expenditures  were  required  for  bridges  and  road  improvement; 
others  had  no  great  demands  upon  them.  Co-operation  was 
desirable. 

The  plan  was  to  set  up  a council  for  each  judicial  district. 
The  members  of  each  council  were  to  be  elected  by  the  town 
meetings,  and  the  president,,  to  be  called  the  warden,  was  to 


Cobourg,  1841.  From  a drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 


be  chosen  by  the  governor.  The  duties  of  the  council  were 
to  build  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings,  to  maintain 
schools,  and  to  collect  taxes  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed 
three  cents  an  acre.  The  governor  was  to  have  supervision 
of  the  councils,  and  every  by-law  had  to  be  approved  by  him. 

One  legislator  who  opposed  the  bill  declared  that  such 
councils  would  be  nothing  more  than  “sucking  republics.” 
Indeed,  there  was  a real  fear,  even  among  the  supporters  of 
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the  proposed  law,  that  the  councils  might  become  dangerous 
public  bodies,  unwilling  to  mind  their  own  local  business,  and 
eager  to  interfere  in  the  general  politics  of  the  country. 
Robert  Baldwin  contended  that  they  might  safely  be  trusted, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  governor  had  too  much 
to  do  with  their  organization  and  their  doings;  but  few  could 
see  with  his  eyes. 

After  four  years  of  existence,  the  district  councils  had 
shown  themselves  useful  and  politically  safe,  and  consequently 
were  given  the  right  to  elect  their  own  wardens.  In  1849  the 
districts  were  abolished,  and  the  unit  of  organization  became 
the  county.  In  our  eyes  it  seems  strange  that  a municipal 
council  could  ever  be  considered  as  a public  body  likely  to 
flame  up  into  revolution.  We  cannot  rightly  understand  the 
effect  of  long  years  of  stupid  and  harsh  government  upon  the 
temper  of  the  people. 

While  there  was  no  need  of  watching  the  councils  for  political 
reasons,  they  might  have  been  supervised  more  closely  in  their 
borrowing  of  money.  When  railways  first  made  their  appear- 
ance, every  community  wanted  one  without  delay,  and  county 
after  county  made  heavy  money  grants  for  railway-building, 
which  they  could  ill  afford.  In  many  instances  the  money 
was  spent  on  lines  which  could  not  possibly  make  a profit, 
and  great  sums  were  lost. 

In  Baldwin’s  time  there  were  only  thirty  thousand  people 
in  Toronto,  and  the  other  communities  of  the  province  were 
mere  villages.  Great  stretches  of  the  country  were  still  covered 
by  virgin  forest,  and  even  in  the  settled  areas  the  life  of  the 
people  was  narrow  and  hard. 

Canal  and  railway  construction  made  an  enormous  change 
in  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  villages  as  well  as  on  the  farms. 
The  peculiar  “personality”  of  each  isolated  community  was 
merged  into  a provincial  spirit,  definite  and  lively.  Easy 
communication  brought  the  more  important  politicians  to  every 
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corner  of  the  province;  and  not  the  politicians  only.  Com- 
mercial travellers,  representing  mercantile  houses  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  supplanted  the  old  peddlers,  bringing  new  goods 
at  moderate  prices.  An  era  of  high  prices  for  farm  produce, 
due  to  the  American  Civil  War,  brought  more  comfort.  Grand- 
sons of  the  pioneers  were  able  to  replace  the  old  log  homesteads 
by  smart  farmhouses  of  frame  or  brick.  And,  although  the 
roads  were  still  execrable  in  the  spring  and  fall,  there  was  a 


better  social  life  and  a wider  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
the  schools  were  instilling  ambition  in  young  minds. 

A clergyman  of  the  last  generation  used  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  life  of  the  people  between  1866  and  1876  was  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  He  had  served  a country- 
circuit  as  a young  man  just  before  Confederation.  At  that  time 
only  two  or  three  musical  instruments  were  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  township.  Ten  years  later,  being  appointed  to  the  same 


Port  Hope,  1841.  From  a drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 
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circuit,  he  found  a reed  organ  in  almost  every  house,  and  some 
one  who  could  play  it,  at  least  passably.  Daily  newspapers 
came  to  many  households.  Young  men  were  away  at  college, 
looking  towards  one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions.  Young 
women  were  no  prettier  and  no  gayer  than  their  predecessors 
of  the  previous  decade,  but  they  were  more  assured  and  easier 
in  company,  and  generally  were  better  dressed.  Farm  machinery 
was  found  everywhere. 

One  effect  of  improved  transportation  appeared  in  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  small  woollen  mills  which  had  been 
established  in  the  “Robinson  Crusoe  days”  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  various  communities.  Steam-driven  factories  in  the 
cities  could  produce  blankets  and  woollen  cloth  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  prices  which  the  smaller  mills  could  not  meet.  And  in 
like  manner,  the  trade  of  the  custom  shoemaker  was  broken  by 
the  coming  of  ready-made  boots  and  shoes. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Confederation  and  Ontario 

A boy  of  fifteen,  poor,  but  determined  to  find  a high  place 
in  the  world,  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Kingston  in 
the  year  1830.  His  only  education  had  been  five  years  at  the 
Kingston  Grammar  School,  but  he  was  a diligent  reader  and 
had  a good  memory.  High  in  the  favour  of  his  teachers,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1836,  being  only  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  began  practice  in  Kingston,  a town  of  some  five 
thousand  population. 

His  name  was  John  Alexander  Macdonald;  his  manner  was 
pleasing,  he  had  the  unconscious  art  of  making  friends;  he  had 
talent  as  a speaker,  and  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Kingston  and  showed 
himself  so  well  suited  for  public  life  that  within  three  years  he 
was  a member  of  the  government,  as  receiver-general.  He 
was  not  a violent  partisan,  but  he  opposed  the  Baldwin- 
LaFontaine  principles  with  no  common  vigour,  in  the  belief 
that  they  would  tend  to  loosen  the  bond  between  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 

But  he  did  not  allow  his  feelings  to  run  away  with  his  judg- 
ment. When  a number  of  eminent  politicians  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  advocated  annexation  to  the  United  States,  they 
invited  Macdonald  to  join  them.  He  refused  with  some 
sharpness.  In  1856  he  was  the  leading  Upper  Canada  minister 
under  Sir  Etienne  Tache;  in  1857  he  became  prime  minister 
of  Canada. 

Acute  and  far-seeing  in  council,  brilliant  as  a Parliamentary 
debater,  he  had  no  trace  of  self-conceit  or  arrogance,  and 
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made  friends  wherever  he  went.  Nevertheless  one  man,  the 
serious,  ardent,  and  determined  editor  of  The  Globe , Toronto, 
was  never  fascinated  by  that  sunny  smile.  George  Brown 
regarded  Macdonald  as  "an  evil  influence  and  attacked  him 
in  Parliament  and  in  The  Globe  with  many  unpleasant  adjec- 
tives and  much  powerful 
argument. 

For  ten  years  the  two  men 
were  in  hostile  array,  the  one 
against  the  other ; Macdonald 
laughing  as  he  fought.  Brown 
serious  and  stern  even  when 
he  was  not  actually  in  the 
scurry  of  battle.  Such  heated 
political  controversy  is  never 
heard  nowadays,  not  because 
the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  parties  are  of  less 
importance,  but  because  most 
men  of  our  time  are  willing 
to  believe  in  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  their  op- 
ponents. Perhaps  the  graces 
of  civilization  are  better 
cultivated  in  Canada  than  they  were  seventy  years  ago. 

Brown’s  chief  complaint  was  that,  although  Upper  Canada 
had  come  to  a place  where  its  population  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  eastern  province,  it  still  had  but  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  in  Parliament.  For  that  reason  he  advocated 
a change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The  Union,  as 
set  up  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Durham,  had  proved 
unworkable;  too  often  questions  of  importance  to  one  province 
were  settled  by  a majority  from  the  other,  and  there  was 
widespread  discontent  which  was  reflected  in  Parliament. 
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No  government  could  command  sufficient  support  to  “carry 
on.”  Within  three  years  four  cabinets  were  wrecked,  and 
there  were  two  general  elections. 

On  June  14th,  1864,  Brown  informed  two  of  the  followers 
of  Macdonald  that  he  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
government  that  would  be  willing  to  revise  the  constitution. 

There  was  already  a strong 
body  of  opinion,  east  and 
west,  that  a federal  union  of 
provinces  was  desirable.  On 
June  15th  came  a wonder; 
the  two  political  leaders  who 
had  fought  each  other  with 
the  utmost  bitterness,  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  engaged  in 
conversation.  Then  the  Con- 
servative leaders  announced 
that  they  would  bring  in  a 
Bill  favouring  the  principle 
of  federal  union  and  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  At  the 
same  time  the  government 
would  send  delegates  to  the  Maritimes  and  to  England  to 
urge  the  completion  of  the  project. 

Brown  became  president  of  the  Council  in  a coalition  govern- 
ment under  Sir  Etienne  Tache,  bringing  with  him  William 
McDougall  and  Oliver  Mowat,  Macdonald  was  the  dominant 
English-speaking  Conservative  in  the  ministry.  It  was  a 
novel  and  inspiriting  sight  for  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
when  the  editor  of  The  Globe  and  the  able  lawyer  of  Kingston 
travelled  together  to  Prince  Edward  Island  to  attend  the 


Photo  by  M.  O.  Hammond. 
The  boyhood  home  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Rideau  Street,  Kingston. 
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Charlottetown  Conference,  and  pleaded  from  the  same  plat- 
j form  for  a federal  union  of  all  British  American  provinces. 

In  October,  1864,  a conference  was  held  at  Quebec,  when 
| the  outlines  of  the  new  plan  were  fixed.  Newfoundland  de- 
i cided  to  stay  out  of  the  union,  but  the  other  provinces  found 
! themselves  in  agreement.  The  resolutions  of  the  conference 
| were  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  1865;  the  British 
! Parliament  passed  the  British 
North  America  Act,  and  on 
i July  1st,  1867,  the  Dominion 
, of  Canada  came  into  being. 

| John  A.  Macdonald  became 
J the  first  premier  of  the  Dom- 
inion. Soon  after  the  Quebec 
Conference  George  0 Brown 
j had  retired  from  the  ministry 
i and,  while  still  supporting  the 
I principle  of  Confederation, 

I had  renewed  his  private  bat- 
! tie  with  Macdonald  and  his 
| followers. 

Ten  years  before  Confeder- 
j ation  Queen  Victoria  had  been 
1 asked  by  the  government  of 
I United  Canada  to  choose  a 

I suitable  seat  of  government  and  so  end  the  bickering  amongst 
Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  Her  selection  had 
been  Ottawa,  and  in  1860  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  Edward  VII,  had  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  Under  the  plan  of  Confederation,  the  federal 
j Parliament  was  to  consist  of  a Senate  and  a House  of  Commons 
representative  of  the  whole  Dominion.  In  addition,  each 
| province  was  granted  a legislature  to  have  control  of  municipal 
affairs  in  general,  of  education,  and  of  the  courts. 


George  Brown. 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 
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While  the  eastern  provinces  preferred  to  follow  the  old  way 
| of  having  a Legislative  Council  and  a Legislative  Assembly, 
one  appointed  and  the  other  elected.  Upper  Canada,  now  to 
be  known  as  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  granted  the  right  to 
I set  up  a legislature  of  only  one  chamber.  George  Brown  had 
j urged  this  system  because  it  was  more  economical,  and  because 
there  was  a general  impression  that  the  local  legislatures 
would  not  have  a great  deal 
to  do.  Some  thought  that 
they  would  be  no  busier  than 
the  average  county  council. 

I Experience  soon  showed  that 
jl  the  provincial  Parliament 
t was  a more  important  body 
! than  anyone  had  imagined. 

I The  first  provincial  elec- 
| tion  was  held  on  August  7th, 
j 1867.  Major-General  William 
j Henry  Stisted,  the  military 
i officer  commanding  in  On- 
tario, was  named  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  Sir  John 
Macdonald  invited  John 
I Sandfield  Macdonald  of 
J Cornwall  to  become  the  first 
j premier.  The  two  Macdonalds  were  not  related  and  were  not 
even  in  political  alliance.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  had  been 
j a member  of  the  Baldwin-LaFontaine  government,  but  he  was 
i not  counted  as  a constant  Liberal.  Later  he  had  been  asked  to 
i join  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  cabinet,  but  he  had  not  found  him- 
( self  enough  of  a Tory  to  accept.  His  telegram  of  refusal  had 
been  brief  and  pointed— “No  go!”  A man  of  such  independent 
spirit  seemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  set  up  a non-party  govern- 
| ment  in  Ontario. 


The  First  Legislature  of  Ontario,  1867-1871.  From  a contemporary  photograph. 
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George  Brown  in  The  Globe  was  steadily  hostile  towards  the 
I premier  and  his  ministers,  mainly  because  they  were  friendly 
with  Sir  John  Macdonald.  It  was  soon  clear  that,  although 
political  feeling  could  be  kept  out  of  a county  council,  there 
I was  no  probability  of  keeping  it  out  of  a provincial  legislature. 

| The  leading  members  of  the  House  were  “old  Parliamentary 
, hands,”  familiar  with  the  habits  of  battle  and  unwilling  to 
appear  as  unpicturesque  county  councillors,  intent  only  upon 
j business.  A number  of  them  were  also  members  of  the  federal 
| Parliament,  for  it  was  some 
j years  after  Confederation  be- 
j fore  a rule  was  adopted  forbid- 
: ding  double  representation; 

the  habits  of  Ottawa  could  not 
I be  forgotten  in  Toronto, 
j So  it  was  that  the  non-party 
I government  planned  by  Sir 
John  Macdonald  and  many 
other  supporters  of  Confedera- 
tion was  attacked  by  ardent 
Liberals  as  a Tory  administra- 
tion, and  so  successfully  that 
the  Opposition  was  largely  in- 
creased in  the  general  election 
j of  March,  1871.  In  December 
| of  that  year  the  government  was  defeated  in  the  House,  and 
Edward  Blake  became  premier.  He  served  less  than  a year,  for, 
Ij  on  the  adoption  of  the  double  representation  rule,  he  chose  to  go 
j to  Ottawa,  where,  it  seemed,  there  was  more  opportunity  for  a 
man  of  talent.  He  persuaded  Oliver  Mowat,  the  chancellor  of 
, Ontario,  to  leave  the  Bench  and  become  prime  minister.  Thus 
I Mowat  began  a service  which  lasted  for  twenty- four  years, 
j On  at  least  four  occasions  Mowat  was  found  in  the  position 
! of  a defender  of  the  rights  of  Ontario  against  the  federal  power. 


Sir  Oliver  Mowat. 
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The  provincial  legislature  had  passed  certain  laws  which  the 
Ottawa  authorities  believed  were  beyond  its  powers  as  laid 
down  in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867.  Mowat 
appealed  to  the  highest  court  of  the  Empire,  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  won  his  case. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  new  province  of  Manitoba 
in  1871  there  had  been  doubt  as  to  its  eastern  boundary. 

Canada  in  1774  had  been  de- 
clared to  extend  from  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  westward  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  thence 
northward  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  territory.  The 
word  ‘ ‘northward,  ’ ’ in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
meant  along  the  course  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  to  its  source; 
in  the  opinion  of  Manitoba  and 
the  federal  government  it 
meant  due  north.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  interpretation  of 
that  one  word  left  a region 
three  hundred  miles  long  and 
containing  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  and  eighty 
square  miles,  a sort  of  No  Man’s  Land.  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  both  claimed  it,  and  for  a time  both  provinces'  had 
magistrates  and  police  officers  on  the  ground.  At  Kenora,  then 
known  as  Rat  Portage,  during  the  summer  of  1883  one  group 
of  police  was  arresting  the  other,  and  there  was  much  disorder 
until  the  provinces  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  courts. 
The  Privy  Council  judgment  of  1884  supported  the  contention 
of  Ontario,  thus  adding  to  the  province  an  enormous  territory. 
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In  18%  Mowat  resigned  the  premiership  to  become  Minister 
I of  Justice  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  federal  cabinet.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  who  was  followed  by  George 
j W.  Ross,  former  Minister  of  Education,  a man  greatly  beloved 
| by  the  Liberal  party,  but  lacking  in  some  of  the  qualities 
j of  leadership  possessed  and  exercised  by  Mowat.  Under  his 
j premiership  a number  of  election  scandals  were  revealed, 
and  in  the  general  election  of 
1905  the  Conservative  party 
' came  into  power  with  a ma- 
I jority  of  forty. 
i The  new  premier  was  J ames 
! Pliny  Whitney,  of  Morrisburg, 

1 a man  of  force  and  intelligence 
J who  soon  gave  proof  that  he 
I was  fully  qualified  for  the 
i office.  His  policy  was  three- 
j fold:  (1)  the  maintenance 

| of  British  connection,  (2) 
i protection  of  the  rights  and 
! privileges  of  all  creeds  and 
J races,  and  (3)  attention  to  the 
j development  of  the  material 
! interests  of  all  the  people. 

| His  course  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  province  at  large  that  at 
j the  general  election  of  1908  his  majority  in  the  House  was 
, increased  to  sixty-nine. 

j Sir  James  Whitney  died  in  1914,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War.  His  successor  was  Sir  William  Hearst, 

I who  organized  the  province,  with  the  help  of  the  Liberal  party 
leaders,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the 
aid  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

In  1919  the  Farmers’  party  came  to  power,  and  for  four 
years  Ernest  C.  Drury  was  premier.  He  was  succeeded  by 
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George  Howard  Ferguson,  the  Conservative  leader.  In  1930 
Mr.  Ferguson  resigned  to  become  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
at  London  and  was  succeeded  by  George  S.  Henry. 

All  through  these  varied  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
province,  Ontario  had  been  growing  in  population  and  in 
material  wealth.  The  business  of  farming  had  been  made 
more  profitable  by  the  discoveries  and  practice  of  the  scientists 

at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph.  Many  rail- 
ways had  been  built.  The  in- 
vention of  the  automobile  had 
resulted  in  the  reconstruction  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads. 
The  establishment  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  System  had  greatly  stim- 
ulated manufacturing;  many  small 
villages  of  1867  had  grown  into 
important  cities.  The  vast  treas- 
ures of  the  mining  country  of  the 
north  had  been  uncovered.  The 
invention  of  a new  method  of 
making  paper  from  spruce  pulp 
had  opened  up  a great  industry  based  on  a forest  growth  too 
small  for  the  lumbermen.  The  universities  had  shown  remark- 
able expansion;  technical  and  professional  education  had  been 
greatly  improved,  and  the  schools,  primary  and  secondary, 
had  come  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  former  bitterness  between  Quebec 
and  Ontario  had  died  down,  and  a lively  national  spirit  common 
to  both  provinces  had  been  developed.  Confederation  had 
proved  a shining  success. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Valiant  Defenders 

To  aid  in  freeing  Ireland  from  British  rule  a Fenian  brother- 
hood was  organized  in  New  York  in  1861.  Owing  to  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States,  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Wash- 
ington government  had  become  embittered.  The  Fenians 
hoped  that  there  might  be  war  and  did  everything  in  their 
! power  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  the  British  people. 

Fortunately  the  statesmen  of  the  day  were  able  to  resist  popular 
j feeling. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  ended  in  1865  and  the  armies  of 
the  Northern  States  were  demobilized,  the  Fenians  resolved  to 
“strike  a blow  at  England”  by  the  invasion  of  Canada.  A 
■ force  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  was  raised  under  a man  named 
Sweeney,  and  was  distributed  along  the  frontier.  The  Buffalo 
contingent  was  commanded  by  “General”  John  O’Neill,  and 
had  amassed  a considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  Fenians  were  indignant  when  these  war  materials  were 
seized  by  the  United  States  government,  but  they  still  con- 
! tinued  their  hostile  preparations. 

Early  in  June,  1866,  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  Fenians 
boarded  some  canal  boats  at  Black  Rock  and  were  towed  across 
the  Niagara  River  by  a tug.  Landing  at  Fort  Erie,  they  cut 
I the  telegraph  wires,  tore  up  the  railway  track,  and  seized  horses 
and  provisions  from  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then 
they  went  into  camp.  This  was  foolish,  because  they  gave 
I the  Canadian  militia  time  to  assemble.  The  government 
called  out  regiment  after  regiment,  but  sent  the  men  forward 
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without  proper  equipment  for  the  field.  The  defenders  were 
eager  and  made  no  complaint,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
high.  The  raiders  had  no  sympathizers. 

Near  Fort  Erie  a detachment  of  the  Welland  Canal  Field 
Battery,  without  field  guns , and  some  men  of  the  Dunnville 
Naval  Company  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy  and  had  to 
give  way.  At  Ridgeway  the  Queen’s  Own  of  Toronto  and 
the  Thirteenth  Battalion  of  Hamilton  began  a fight  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Fenians,  but  did  not  prosper  in  it.  By 
some  error  the  Canadians  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  cavalry. 
They  formed  in  square,  and  confusion  was  the  result.  Before 
the  lines  could  be  re-formed  there  were  twenty-nine  casualties; 
nine  men  were  killed.  The  date  was  June  2nd,  1866. 

Fresh  Canadian  militiamen  were  coming  rapidly  to  the 
frontier;  the  Fenians  found  their  position  impossible  to  hold 
and  embarked  to  return  to  the  United  States  side.  They  were 
promptly  seized  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Michigan  and  landed  in 
jail  in  Buffalo.  About  eighty  prisoners  had  been  captured 
by  the  Canadian  force,  and  these  were  sent  to  Toronto  to 
be  tried,  subsequently,  for  murder.  Twenty  were  found  guilty, 
and  some  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  danger  was  over; 
the  prisoners  were  regarded  as  fools  rather  than  as  fighting 
men,  and  there  was  no  public  complaint  when  the  death 
sentences  were  commuted  by  the  British  colonial  secretary. 

British  regiments  of  the  line  were  in  garrison  at  Kingston, 
Toronto,  Niagara,  or  London  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
province  until  after  Confederation.  The  new  Dominion 
of  Canada  undertook  to  defend  itself,  formed  the  Royal 
Canadian  Artillery  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of 
Infantry  as  regular  forces  to  take  over  the  forts,  and  re-organ- 
ized the  battalions  of  volunteers  in  the  various  counties  and 
cities.  But  before  the  arrangements  were  completed,  trouble 
appeared. 

The  purchase  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  territories 
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by  the  newly  formed  Dominion  aroused  discontent  among  the 
French  half-breeds  of  the  Red  River  region,  and  Louis  Riel 
led  an  uprising  in  1870.  The  whole  question  was  very  imper- 
fectly understood  in  Ontario.  Unfortunately,  Riel,  who  was 
simply  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  his  compatriots,  had 
stained  his  hands  with  blood — a man  named  Scott  was  mur- 
dered. A military  expedition  of  twelve  hundred  regulars  and 
volunteers  was  sent  by  the  government  from  Toronto  to  Fort 
Garry.  Sailing  from  Collingwood  in  May,  1870,  the  expedition 
landed  at  the  present  site  of  Port  Arthur,  and  rowed  and  portaged 
by  way  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Winnipeg  River  to 
| Lake  Winnipeg;  thence  up  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Garry,  now 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.  It  was  a long  and  toilsome  journey; 

I but,  once  arrived,  the  soldiers  had  no  fighting  to  do.  Riel  had 
| fled  to  the  United  States.  In  1871  the  British  Regulars  were 
withdrawn  from  Canada,  and  the  Dominion  government  took 
over  the  supervision  of  military  affairs. 

Discontent  appeared  again  among  the  half-breeds  and  the 
Indians  of  the  West  in  1885.  Owing  to  the  dull  neglect  of  the 
Ottawa  government,  the  half-breeds  along  the  Saskatchewan 
were  firmly  convinced  that  they  were  likely  to  lose  the  lands 
which  they  had  owned  for  years.  Louis  Riel  was  invited  by 
them  to  return  from  the  United  States  and  succeeded  in 
organizing  the  half-breeds.  On  March  26th  a force  of  half- 
breeds  clashed  with  the  Mounted  Police  at  Duck  Lake, 
Saskatchewan.  The  police  lost  nine  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  At  once  the  Ottawa  government  called  out  the 
Canadian  militia. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  not  completed.  There 
were  four  gaps  of  a total  length  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  over  these  the 
unseasoned,  ill-equipped  militiamen  were  marched  in  zero 
temperature.  It  was  a test  for  veterans,  but  the  men  came 
through  it  well  and  reached  Winnipeg  in  fair  physical  condition. 


The  Governor-General’s  Body  Guard  on  Lake  Superior,  1885.  From  the  painting  by  A.  H.  Hider,  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  T.  Denison. 
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| Other  battalions  were  sent  west  until  more  than  three  thousand 
| men  were  in  service. 

One  of  the  expeditions  which  had  reached  Battleford  walked 
into  an  ambush  at  Cut  Knife  Creek  on  May  2nd,  losing  eight 
i killed  and  twelve  wounded.  General  Middleton,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  main  force,  had  met  the  rebels  at  Fish  Creek 
on  April  24th,  and  had  pressed  them  back  to  Batoche,  where 
they  entrenched  themselves.  From  May  9th  to  11th  the 
militiamen  could  make  no  progress;  on  the  12th,  very  much 
‘ against  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding,  the  left  wing, 
consisting  of  the  Midland  Regiment  and  the  Royal  Grenadiers 
J from  Ontario  and  the  Ninetieth  Regiment  of  Winnipeg,  made 
a sudden  advance  which  got  around  one  end  of  the  enemy’s 
position  and  brought  victory.  Three  days  later  Riel  was  cap- 
! tured.  In  due  time  he  was  tried  at  Regina  and  hanged.  The 
total  casualties  among  the  Dominion  troops  were  sixty-six 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  wounded.  There  is  no 
j record  of  the  losses  of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians. 

In  September,  1899,  the  South  African  War  broke  out,  and 
j hundreds  of  Canadian  officers  cabled  to  England  offering  their 
services.  The  British  government  intimated  that  a small 
force  from  the  Dominion  would  be  gladly  received,  and  the 
Ottawa  government  authorized  the  sending  of  a regiment  of 
I one  thousand  men.  The  force  sailed  from  Quebec  in  October, 
j 1899,  and  reached  Cape  Town  late  in  November.  On  February 
18th,  1900,  the  battle  of  Paardeberg  was  fought,  when  nineteen 
Canadians  were  killed  and  sixty-seven  were  wounded. 

Throughout  the  South  African  War  Canada  sent  overseas 
I about  one  hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  nearly  three  thousand 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  Canadian  contingents 
: sent  to  South  Africa  was  borne  by  the  Imperial  government. 
The  only  exception  was  that  connected  with  the  Strathcona 
Horse,  for  which  Lord  Strathcona  paid. 
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The  time  for  Canadian  strength  to  be  tested  seriously  be- 
gan when  the  German  army  violated  an  international  treaty 
and  marched  across  the  neutral  zone  of  Belgium  to  strike  a blow 
at  France.  When  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  August  4th, 
1914,  Canadian  soldiers  were  ready  and  eager  to  take  the 

field,  and  Parliament 
authorized  immediate 
action.  During  the 
month  of  September, 
thirty-three  thousand 
men  assembled  at 
Valcartier,  near  Que- 
bec; of  these  about 
one-half  had  enlisted 
in  Ontario.  This  first 
army  was  embarked 
on  a fleet  of  trans- 
ports at  Quebec  on 
September  22nd  and 
proceeded  to  sea  with 
a notable  guard  of 
British  warships.  In 
England  it  was  sent 
to  Salisbury  Plain  for 
training,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1915,  it 
crossed  the  Channel. 

But  this  first  contingent  was  only  a modest  beginning.  Week 
by  week  young  men  by  thousands  poured  into  the  recruiting 
offices  and  were  organized  for  drill.  Battalion  after  battalion 
was  formed,  trained,  and  sent  overseas.  Enthusiasm  for 
adventure  .may  have  inspired  some  of  the  earlier  volunteers, 
but  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  every  one  knew  that 
this  struggle  was  a desperate  business  which  would  mean  for 


A trooper  of  the  Strathcona  Horse. 
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the  soldier  endless  hardship,  pain,  and  probably  death.  Yet 
the  men  came  in  an  incessant  stream.  During  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  Ontario,  with  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  provided  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Canadian  army.  Voluntary  enlistments  in  Ontario  numbered 
j two  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
i one,  a very  remarkable  record. 

On  April  22nd,  1915,  the  second  Battle  of  Ypres  began,  a 
i precise,  long-continued,  and  violent  effort  by  the  Germans 
to  break  through  to  Calais  and  the  Channel  coast.  The 
i Canadians  held  a line  three  miles  long  in  the  neighbourhood 
[ of  St.  Julien  and  Langemarck.  On  their  left  were  Turcos, 

I colonial  soldiers  of  France  from  Northern  Africa.  At  five 
! o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  first  gas  attack  of  the  war  was 
i made  by  the  enemy.  The  Turcos  broke,  not  without  reason, 
for  against  that  heavy  rolling  cloud  there  was  no  defence,  and 
, the  strangling  Canadians  were  left  to  hold  a shattered  line 
against  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Germans.  On  Thurs- 
day, April  29th,  the  whole  division  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Ypres  region  after  such  a week  of  fighting  as  has  seldom  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  British  troops.  The  casualties  from  April  22nd 
to  April  30th  were  seven  hundred  and  five  killed,  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  wounded,  and  two  thousand  five 
\ hundred  and  thirty-six  missing. 

After  this  convincing  test  of  Canadian  quality,  the  force 
settled  down  to  the  grind  of  trench  warfare,  interrupted  by 
Festubert  and  Givenchy,  bloody  but  indecisive  battles  of 
| early  summer.  By  October  15th  the  total  casualties  in  the 
corps  had  reached  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  officers  and 
j almost  fifteen  thousand  men.  All  through  the  winter  of 
; 1915-1916  the  Canadians  held  their  portion  of  the  entrenched 
I;  Allied  line,  being  subjected  to  intensive  bombardments  at 
set  times  during  the  day  and  night,  and  conducting  night 
j!  bombing  parties  over  No  Man’s  Land. 
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The  active  campaign  of  1916  opened  on  March  27th  with 
the  battle  of  St.  Eloi,  which  continued  until  the  middle  of 
April.  Then,  on  June  2nd,  came  the  affair  of  Sanctuary  Wood 
—a  hand-to-hand  struggle  preceded  by  a terrible  artillery 
barrage.  Here,  and  along  the  line  past  Hooge,  the  Canadians 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Said  General  Byng:  ‘‘I 

have  never  seen  troops  fight  with  more  earnestness,  courage, 
and  cheerfulness.”  On  September  15th  came  the  smart 
action  of  Courcelette,  and  by  the 
27th  the  Canadians  had  advanced 
their  line  by  nine  hundred  yards. 

Vimy  Ridge  was  the  first  great 
battle  of  1917,  beginning  on  April 
9th  and  extending  to  April  13th. 
Then  through  the  summer  came  a 
succession  of  smaller  actions  leading 
to  Loos  and  then  to  the  struggle  of 
Passchendaele,  which  came  to  its 
climax  on  November  6th.  Meantime 
General  Byng  had  retired  from  the 
command  of  the  Canadian  Corps 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  Arthur 
W.  Currie,  a Canadian  from  the 
province  of  British  Columbia. 

Between  August  8th  and  August  10th,  1918,  the  Corps 
was  in  action  near  Amiens,  and  continued  to  advance  until  on 
August  27th  it  stood  before  the  “Wotan”  defensive  system  west 
of  Arras.  On  September  2nd  this  line  was  broken,  and  the 
Canadians  captured  ten  thousand  prisoners,  ninety-five  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  over  one  thousand  machine  guns.  By  October 
3rd  they  had  occupied  sixty-nine  towns  and  villages  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
advance  continued  to  Mons,  and  on  November  11th  came 
the  great  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
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The  spirit  of  the  people  at  home  was  magnificent.  The 
Patriotic  Fund  was  organized  to  help  the  wives  and  children 
of  men  who  had  gone  abroad  to  fight.  Within  four  years  the 
people  of  Ontario  gave  for  this  purpose  $21,079,899;  the  total 
contribution  of  Canada  was  about  $42,000,000.  One-third 
of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  had  given  over  one-half  of  the 
money  that  was  required, 
j Besides,  money  was  needed 
| for  the  Red  Cross  service, 

, both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
j France,  for  Belgian  relief,  for 
sailors’  relief,  for  the  Navy 
j League,  for  the  Young  Men’s 
i'  Christian  Association.  Be- 
| tween  the  latter  part 
| of  1914  and  the  signing  of 
i the  Armistice  the  people  of 
It  Ontario  raised  for  such  pur- 
poses over  $51,000,000.  Let 
j;  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
| the  cost  of  living  had  doubled 
l as  compared  with  the  years 
j before  the  war,  and  that  men 
engaged  in  business  found 
the  conditions  of  trade  diffi- 
I cult;  also  that  the  ordinary 
i institutions  resting  on  the  voluntary  givings  of  the  people — 
j the  churches  and  the  charities  — needed  more  money  than 
ever.  There  was  abroad  a spirit  of  generosity  and  brother- 
hood which  was  continually  fine  and  noble. 

, Then  came  the  war  loans.  The  people,  besides  being  asked 
I to  give,  were  invited  to  lend  money  to  the  government  to  help 
carry  on  the  war.  The  federal  authorities  asked  for  $950,- 
000,000,  giving  in  exchange  for  the  money  bonds  bearing 


Sir  Arthur  Currie. 
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interest  at  five  per  cent.  The  people  offered  $1,710,000,000, 
of  which  over  $800,000,000  came  from  Ontario.  And  all  this 
time  the  newspapers  were  carrying  long  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded  which  brought  grief  to  thousands  of  homes. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  living  in  war-time?  That  question 
comes  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  live  only  in  the  ordinary  and  blessed  times  of  peace. 


Canadians  entering  Mons,  1918.  From  the  painting  by  Inglis  Sheldon-Williams. 


Perhaps  a record  of  a day’s  doings  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the  struggle  may  answer  that 
question. 

One  rose  in  the  morning  with  a feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  there  had  been  no  cable  message  concerning  the  boy 
far  away  on  the  fighting-line.  No  news  was  good  news  for 
fathers  and  mothers,  for  sisters  and  sweethearts,  and  the 
terrible  depression  which  caused  ugly  dreams  and  terrorized 
starts  in  the  long  nights  seemed  lighter  in  the  sunshine. 
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The  morning  paper  brought  but  little  comfort.  Besides  the 
casualty  lists,  there  were  reports  of  the  sinking  of  merchant 
ships  by  submarines,  for  the  enemy  had  sought  to  terrorize 
the  Allies  by  destroying  shipments  of  food  and  war  supplies. 
For  a time  seven  or  eight  ships  a day  were  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  threat  of  starving  out  Great  Britain 
seemed  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Generally  the  war- 
reports  were  cheerful  in  tone,  for  the  War  Office  feared  the 


Model  of  the  Canadian  War  Memorial  at  Vimy  Ridge,  designed  by 
Walter  Allward. 


effect  upon  the  people  of  too  many  tales  of  disaster  and  watched 
carefully  all  despatches  that  were  intended  for  the  press. 
Those  who  knew  how  rigid  was  the  censorship  were  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  printed  stories  were  the  whole  truth,  and 
so  turned  in  weariness  from  the  newspapers,  fearing  the  worst, 
while  still  hoping  for  the  best. 

At  breakfast  there  was  no  sugar  for  the  porridge.  Sugar 
had  become  scarce,  and  one  could  buy  only  two  pounds  at  a 
time.  A little  tablet  of  saccharine  was  used  to  sweeten  the 
coffee.  There  was  no  white  bread.  Orders  had  gone  out 
that  flour  must  be  mixed  with  bran  or  rye-meal  or  corn-meal 
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for  bread-making.  And  for  a household  of  folk  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  saving  food  there  was  no  bacon.  Meat  was  to  be 
served  only  once  a day;  on  some  days  it  was  served  not  at  all. 
In  this  country,  where  food  of  all  kinds  had  always  been 
plentiful  and  cheap,  such  restrictions  seemed  strange  and 
perhaps  foolish.  But  they  were  all  to  help  the  soldiers  overseas, 
and  people  did  not  complain. 

After  breakfast  the  sound  of  drums  might  draw  one  to  the 
window  to  see  a battalion  of  soldiers  in  training  tramping  past 
on  their  regular  morning  march.  A thousand  men  in  column 
of  fours  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  a mile.  One  was  bound  to 
think  of  the  great  masses  of  men  in  Flanders,  where  armies 
were  counted  by  the  half-million,  and  to  wonder  how  many 
of  the  sturdy  lads  slogging  along  the  asphalt  pavement  this 
morning  would  ever  come  back  to  Canada. 

On  the  way  down  town  soldiers  were  everywhere.  One 
could  scarcely  get  out  of  hearing  of  the  bugles.  At  the  office 
a girl  was  running  the  elevator;  the  regular  man  had  gone 
overseas.  Girls  were  in  the  banks,  in  the  warehouses,  in  the 
newspaper  offices,  doing  work  that  had  always  been  reserved 
for  men.  The  stenographer  in  her  idle  moments  was  knitting 
woollen  socks  for  some  boy  at  the  front. 

At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  a battalion  might  parade 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall  to  receive  the  official  farewell  from  the 
mayor  while  the  flag-decorated  streets  were  crowded  with 
people  waiting  to  give  them  a cheer  before  they  entrained. 
During  the  morning  canvassers  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  or  for 
the  Red  Cross,  or  for  the  Victory  Loan  were  almost  sure  to 
call  and  make  the  rounds  of  the  various  people  in  the  offices. 

At  luncheon  time  one  might  go  to  the  Canadian  Club  to 
hear  some  one  speak  on  the  war,  or  to  the  recruiting  meeting 
on  the  City  Hall  steps,  or  to  the  reception  to  some  French, 
Belgian,  or  Italian  officers  visiting  Canada  on  a war  mission. 
Or  one  might  go  to  the  noonday  religious  service  in  one  or 


Armistice  Day,  Toronto,  November  11th,  1918.  From  the  painting  by 
J.  E.  Sampson. 
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other  of  the  churches.  Everywhere  the  war  was  the  only 
topic  of  conversation. 

There  were  women’s  meetings  in  the  afternoon;  Red  Cross 
circles  or  club  sewing  groups.  Even  at  night  in  the  theatres 
or  concert  halls  the  knitting  needles  were  busy.  Then  one 
came  home,  again  to  give  thanks  that  the  dread  message  had 
not  yet  come. 

In  many  houses  it  had  come.  Brave  fathers  with  all  the 
hope  swept  out  of  their  lives  by  the  few  words  on  a yellow 
paper  went  about  their  business  in  the  customary  manner, 
appearing  at  office  or  store  or  club,  white-faced  but  resolute, 
and  wondering  if  comfort  would  ever  come  to  the  mothers  and 
sisters  weeping  at  home. 

It  was  a strange  time,  a time  of  high  patriotism  and  desperate 
sorrow,  a time  of  thrilling  bugles  and  the  deepest  grief,  a time 
of  national  exaltation  and  pride  mingled  with  distrust  of  to-day 
and  a dull  fear  of  to-morrow.  So,  when  the  news  of  peace 
came  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  Armistice,  the  sense  of 
relief  and  happiness  was  almost  too  great  to  bear.  Men  and 
women  gave  themselves  up  to  absurd  demonstrations,  marching 
and  singing  in  the  streets,  dancing,  shouting,  forsaking  their 
usual  quiet  ways,  wholly  forgetful  of  their  ordinary  dignity. 
It  was  as  if  a people  under  heavy  clouds  for  four  weary  years 
had  suddenly  seen  a bit  of  blue  sky  and  a beam  of  radiant 
sunlight. 

TO  POSTERITY 

In  the  far  distance  of  a sweeter  time 
Our  children’s  grandsons,  reading  in  amaze 
Of  this  grim  Odyssey  of  lust  and  crime, 

Will  cry  aloud:  “Oh  memorable  days! 

Dull  is  the  time,  and  over  all  the  land 

Not  one  bold  hero  bares  the  shining  brand!” 
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Thus  with  the  wicked  whisper  of  Romance 
Youth  will  be  cozened  into  soft  regret 
For  the  old  gaming  with  the  dice  of  Chance, 

For  shrill,  mad  bugles  on  the  parapet. 

Wine  of  Adventure  singing  in  the  brain — 

And  youth  forgets  the  sorrow  and  the  pain. 

O sons  of  ours,  dear  excellence  to  come. 

Brood  not  on  wars,  on  bravery  in  fight. 

Cursed  be  Romance  which  hides  the  fearful  sum 
Beneath  the  glamour  of  a wizard  light. 

In  a red  horror,  groping  for  the  prize. 

We  saw  Reality,  and  we  are  wise. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Romance  of  the  Canals 

With  a chain  of  fresh-water  seas  and  a heavy  annual  rainfall 
Ontario  has  many  rivers  and  streams  which  reach  almost 
every  portion  of  the  province.  As  the  land  surface  is  either 
rocked-ribbed  or  diversified  by  rounded  hills,  rapids  and 
broken  water  are  frequent.  This  fact  had  a direct  bearing 
on  the  successful  settlement  of  the  country,  because  a water- 
power mill  might  be  built  in  every  considerable  community. 
The  disadvantage  lay  in  the  interruption  to  water-transporta- 
tion. It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  journey  from  Montreal  to 
Kingston  to  occupy  ten  days. 

Sheriff  Adiel  Sherwood  of  the  district  of  Johnstown  de- 
scribed a journey  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  following  para- 
graph: “The  river  was  ascended  by  means  of  small  boats 
called  batteaux.  These  barks  were  built  at  Lachine  and  were 
capable  of  carrying  four  or  five  families  each.  Twelve  boats 
constituted  a brigade.  Each  brigade  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  a conductor  with  five  men  in  each  boat,  four  to 
row  and  one  to  steer.  The  conductor  gave  directions  for  the 
safe  management  of  the  flotilla.  When  a rapid  was  ascended, 
part  of  the  boats  were  left  at  the  foot  in  the  care  of  one  man, 
the  remaining  boats  being  doubly  manned,  and  drawn  up  by 
means  of  a rope  fastened  to  the  bow,  leaving  four  men  in  the 
boat  with  setting-poles  to  assist.  The  men  at  the  end  of 
the  rope  walked  along  the  bank  but  were  frequently  compelled 
to  wade  in  the  current  upon  the  jagged  rocks.  On  reaching 
the  head  of  the  rapid,  one  man  was  left  in  charge,  and  the 
boatmen  returned  for  the  balance  of  the  brigade.” 
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Considering  that  all  supplies  westward-bound  had  to  be 
taken  up  the  swift  reaches  in  this  manner,  one  may  understand 
that  freight  charges  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  selling 
price  of  all  necessities  not  produced  within  the  province.  In 
places  where  the  fall  of  the  water  was  too  great  to  permit 
tracking  up-stream,  portages  were  established,  and  the  goods 
were  carried  over  on  the 
backs  of  the  voyageurs.  Of 
course,  other  boats  had  to  be 
provided  at  the  higher  side  of 
the  fall. 

St.  Mary  Rapids,  separating 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, greatly  vexed  the  early 
fur-traders.  Accordingly,  in 
1798,  the  North  West  Com- 
pany built  a canal,  almost 
half  a mile  long  but  of  a 
depth  sufficient  only  for  laden 
canoes  and  batteaux.  There 
was  one  lock,  built  of  square 
timber,  with  a lift  of  nine 
feet.  The  canal  was  certainly 
not  large,  but  it  was  large 
enough  for  the  traffic  that  it 
was  intended  to  accommodate.  A tow-path  and  a road- 
way were  built  of  logs  laid  side  by  side,  corduroy  style. 

At  this  time  the  North  West  Company  was  in  sharp  com- 
petition with  the  newly  formed  XY  Company  of  Montreal, 
and  the  authorities  at  Quebec  were  not  favourable  towards 
allowing  the  North  West  men  exclusive  right  to  their  own 
property,  which,  naturally  enough,  they  claimed.  The  owners 
would  not  allow  XY  men  on  the  canal,  and  the  government, 
disliking  monopoly  in  transportation  and  asserting  its  control 
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over  all  rapids  and  near-by  lands,  warned  the  North  West 
Company  off.  For  that  reason  the  canal  was  neglected  until 
its  very  existence  was  forgotten. 

In  1889  the  Canadian  Archives  printed  a report  made  by 
Captain  Bruyeres  in  1802  concerning  the  canal,  and  inconse- 
quence of  that  record  some  gentlemen  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
made  a search.  They  traced  the  channel  and  the  roadway  from 
end  to  end,  and  found  the  strange  little  lock,  still  in  a fair 


Courtesy  Dept,  of  Railways  and  Canals.  Ottawa. 

The  Sault  Canal. 


state  of  preservation.  It  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
days  when  the  great  canoes,  manned  by  a dozen  paddle-men, 
took  the  ancient  route  from  Montreal  by  the  Ottawa  River, 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  onwards  to  Fort  William  for  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Company. 

Washington  Irving  wrote  in  Astoria  concerning  the  Fort 
William  meetings:  “Here,  in  an  immense  wooden  building,  was 
the  great  council  hall,  as  also  the  banqueting  chamber,  decor- 
ated with  Indian  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  trophies  of 
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the  fur-trade.  The  house  swarmed  at  this  time  with  traders 
and  voyageurs,  some  from  Montreal,  bound  to  the  interior 
posts;  some  from  the  interior  posts,  bound  to  Montreal . . .These 
grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alternated  by  huge  feasts  and 
revels,  like  some  of  the  old  feasts  described  in  Highland  castles. 
The  tables  in  the  great  banqueting  room  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  game  of  all  kinds;  of  venison  from  the  woods,  and 
fish  from  the  lakes,  with  hunters’  delicacies,  such  as  buffaloes’ 
tongues,  and  beavers’  tails;  and  various  luxuries  from  Montreal, 
all  served  up  by  experienced  cooks  brought  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  no  stint  of  generous  wine,  for  it  was  a hard-drink- 
ing period,  a time  of  loyal  toasts  and  bacchanalian  songs,  and 
brimming  bumpers.”  It  was  these  fiery  fur-traders  who  built 
the  first  canal,  and  then  promptly  forgot  it  and  used  the  portage 
as  of  old  time,  rather  than  accommodate  their  business  rivals. 

In  1855  a ship  canal  was  built  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
river,  and  was  enlarged  in  1876.  During  the  Northwest 
troubles  of  1870  the  United  States  government  had  objected 
to  the  passage  of  British  soldiers  and  military  equipment,  and 
the  need  of  a canal  on  the  Canadian  side  was  made  clear. 
The  Canadian  Sault  Canal  was  completed  in  1895.  In  1929, 
almost  three  thousand  two  hundred  vessels  passed  through, 
with  nearly  three-and-a-half  million  tons  of  cargo. 

In  1815  or  1816  Adam  Dixon,  a merchant  of  Cornwall, 
built  a new  mill  at  Moulinette,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  shore,  and 
a short  dam  to  ensure  a steady  supply  of  water.  The  ordinary 
channel  which  had  been  used  for  batteaux  poling-up  against 
the  stream  was  spoiled  by  this  dam,  for  the  water  was  confined 
to  a runway  only  forty-five  feet  in  width,  and  the  current 
was  much  swifter  than  it  had  been  before. 

Alexander  Hover,  also  of  Cornwall,  built  a lock  to  overcome 
the  current,  and  then  discovered,  like  the  North  West  Company, 
that  he  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  government  which 
claimed  full  control  over  water-powers  and  mill-sites.  Hover 
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applied  in  1817  to  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  for  the 
necessary  authority.  At  the  same  time  Dixon  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  building  a lock,  and  David  Sheek,  in  consultation 
with  the  military  authorities,  had  also  prepared  a plan. 

The  three  applications  were  considered  by  a committee  of 
Parliament,  and  Hover  was  given  the  preference,  although  it 
is  said  that  Dixon  had  built  a lock  at  Moulinette  before  1800. 


The  north  entrance  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  Sketched  in  1845  from  the  Royal  Engineers’ 
Office,  Bytown. 

As  early  as  1779  or  1780  Governor  Haldimand  had  authorized 
Captain  Twiss  of  the  Royal  Engineers  to  build  locks  at  the 
Cascades,  at  the  Trou  de  Moulin,  at  Split  Rock,  and  at  Coteau 
du  Lac. 

In  1817  the  locks  at  Split  Rock  and  Coteau  du  Lac  were 
widened  and  deepened.  The  first  of  the  ship-canals,  between 
Montreal  and  Lachine,  was  opened  in  1821,  though  it  was  not 
properly  completed  until  1825. 
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Mention  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland’s  plan  to  connect  the  Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Simcoe, 
so  that  a military  route  could  be  provided  at  some  distance 
from  the  dangers  of  the  frontier.  Maitland  was  a soldier 
with  an  eye  for  defence.  It  is  probable  that  his  plans  interested 
the  military  advisers  of  the  British  government.  In  1819  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 


The  Ottawa  River  at  Bytown  (Ottawa),  1841.  From  a drawing 
by  W.  H.  Bartlett. 


drafted  a plan  for  a military  waterway  in  Canada.  Lachine 
Canal  was  to  open  the  way  into  the  Ottawa  River.  The  Long 
Sault  of  the  Ottawa  was  to  be  overcome  by  a canal  on  the 
Lower  Canada  side  between  Carillon  and  Grenville.  Then, 
at  the  present  site  of  Ottawa,  a series  of  locks  was  to  be  built 
to  bring  vessels  into  the  Rideau  River.  Thence  a series  of 
small  locks  was  necessary  to  make  easy  communication  by 
way  of  the  Rideau  Lakes  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston. 
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The  British  government  was  too  much  concerned  with  its 
immense  war  debt,  following  the  long  struggle  against  Napoleon, 
to  carry  this  scheme  into  immediate  effect,  but  it  was  delayed, 
not  abandoned.  Meanwhile,  in  1822,  in  preparation  for  the 
new  canal,  the  military  authorities  built  a waggon  road  from 
the  present  site  of  Ottawa  to  Kingston,  by  way  of  Perth. 

In  1826  Colonel  John  By,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  sent 
out  from  England  to  build  the  Rideau  Canal.  He  chose  the 
gully  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  for  his  flight  of  locks,  and  on  the 

summit,  now  crowned  by  the 
Parliament  Buildings,  erected 
barracks  for  the  sappers  and 
miners  who  were  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  work.  For  the 
civilian  labourers  houses  were 
built  on  Rideau  Street.  At 
this  time  there  were  fewer  than 
fifty  people  living  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present 
capital  of  Canada.  The  canal 
was  completed  in  1832. 

The  great  barrier  to  trade 
between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  parts  of  the  province 
was  Niagara  Falls.  A portage  road  ran  from  Queenston  to 
Chippawa,  but  it  was  difficult  and  toilsome,  rising  in  a short 
distance  over  three  hundred  feet.  The  escarpment  or  cliff, 
beginning  at  Queenston,  runs  all  the  way  to  Hamilton  and 
beyond,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Catharines  the  ascent 
is  more  gradual  than  at  any  other  part. 

More  than  a hundred  years  ago  the  most  eminent  citizen 
of  St.  Catharines  was  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  a man  of 
energy  and  influence.  Making  a personal  investigation,  he 
convinced  himself  that  a canal  might  easily  be  built  to  unite 


William  Hamilton  Merritt. 
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Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Then  he  set  about  the  task  of 
convincing  others,  and  in  1825  he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
company.  The  state  of  New  York  was  being  bound  together 
by  the  Erie  Canal,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Buffalo,  and  there 
was  real  danger  that,  unless  Canadians  bestirred  themselves, 
the  entire  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron  trade  would  be  in  United 
States  hands. 

During  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1825  a committee, 
representing  both  Houses,  made  a study  of  the  Welland  Canal 


The  old  Welland  Canal  at  Thorold. 


project,  and  reported  that  three  schemes  had  been  proposed. 
One  of  the  schemes  was  endorsed  by  the  committee  and  by 
Parliament,  and  the  work  was  begun.  In  November,  1829,  a 
schooner  of  eighty  tons’  burden,  in  company  with  a smaller 
vessel,  passed  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Chippawa,  on  the  Niagara 
River,  the  first  southern  terminus  of  the  canal.  The  distance 
of  artificial  navigation  was  sixteen-and-a-half  miles,  and  the 
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number  of  locks,  thirty-four.  Soon  the  canal  was  extended  to 
Port  Colborne.  The  canal  was  deepened  in  1845  and  1850  until 
it  had  a uniform  depth  of  ten  feet.  In  1878  another  canal  was 
built,  following  a more  direct  route,  and  having  a depth  of 
fourteen  feet.  In  1930  the  great  new  Welland  Canal  was 
completed;  it  is  large  enough  to  serve  ocean-going  vessels. 


Courtesy  Dept,  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa. 

A section  of  the  Welland  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1931. 

Before  1850  water  transportation  was  vital  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  There  was  no  alternative,  save  waggon  roads, 
which  were  slow  and  difficult.  Good  roads,  properly  con- 
structed of  broken  stone,  with  a drained  foundation,  were 
impossible.  The  country  was  too  sparsely  settled  to  justify 
the  expenditure,  and  the  winter  frosts  would  have  made  large 
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annual,  outlays  necessary  for  maintenance.  Ordinary  dirt 
roads,  even  when  logs  were  used  as  a “corduroy”  foundation, 
were  deep  in  mud  during  the  spring  and  fall,  so  that  the  only 
time  when  heavy  teaming  was  possible  was  in  the  winter. 
“Sleighing”  was  a trade  necessity  of  the  country,  and  a mild 
winter  upset  all  calculations.  Every  creek-mouth  along  the 
Lakes  was  a port  for  shipping  grain  and  for  receiving  supplies. 
The  Grand  River,  the  Thames,  and  the  Sydenham  were  as 
important  in  their  degree  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  and 
the  St.  Clair.  Therefore,  the  building  of  a canal,  whether 
near  Cornwall  or  at  Niagara,  had  a direct  bearing  on  the  life 
of  every  settler;  it  reduced  the  freight  charges  on  food  and 
supplies  coming  westward,  and  made  an  easier  market  for  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

In  these  circumstances  the  outlay  of  public  and  private 
money  on  improvements  to  navigation  was  necessary;  the 
leading  citizens  and  the  legislators  who  approved  heavy 
expenditures  for  such  a purpose  were  courageous  and  full  of 
enterprise.  The  population  was  small,  the  taxation  was 
relatively  heavy,  and  the  future  of  the  country  was  by  no 
means  certain.  Fortunately,  this  courage  and  enterprise  were 
rewarded.  Immigrants  poured  into  the  province;  more  and 
still  more  land  was  cleared ; and  trade  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  canals  were  practically  self-supporting  by  reason  of  the 
tolls  collected. 

All  the  canals  of  the  early  days  were  dug  by  an  army  of 
labourers  with  three  tools;  pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow. 
The  new  Welland  Canal  was  constructed  by  an  army  of 
engineers  and  mechanics,  with  a battery  of  tools  great  in  size 
and  efficiency.  The  steam  shovel,  the  electric  crane,  each 
operated  by  one  languid  but  watchful  man  with  his  hand  on  a 
starting  lever,  tore  out  the  clay  and  rubble  and  tossed  it  on 
railway  cars.  Many  miles  of  railway  track  were  laid  on  the 
bank  and  within  the  excavation  as  it  advanced.  Concrete 
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was  poured  from  high  spider-webs  of  steel.  Steam  and  electric 
locomotives  bustled  about  doing  more  in  a day  than  the 
wheelbarrow  brigade  of  the  olden  time  could  do  in  a month. 

Would  not  Colonel  Merritt  open  his  eyes  in  wonder  if  he 
could  walk  once  more  his  well-trodden  path  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie?  Truly  marvellous  things  are  being 
done  by  the  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  sought 
out  many  inventions.  Young  people  of  our  time  need  a 
quickened  imagination  to  understand  how  methods  of  work 
in  all  fields  of  activity  have  been  revolutionized  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Railways  and  Highways 

Between  1828  and  1830  F.  C.  Capreol,  a young  Englishman 
of  great  energy,  was  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  in  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  impressed  with  the  greatness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  resolved  to  become  a settler  and  share 
in  its  growing  prosperity.  After  returning  to  England,  he 
again  set  his  face  westward.  In  1833  he  landed  at  New 
York  and  paused  there  long  enough  to  marry  a young  lady 
whom  he  had  met  for  the  first  time  on  board  the  ship.  Capreol 
had  a genius  for  persuading  others  to  his  way  of  thinking; 
he  had  made  good  use  of  his  powers  in  the  six  weeks  of  voyaging. 

The  young  couple  took  up  land  on  the  Credit  River;  but 
Capreol  soon  wearied  of  the  slow  work  of  clearing  land  and 
growing  grain.  He  became  a merchant,  his  diligent  and 
active  mind  soon  winning  him  a reasonable  success.  Like 
other  merchants,  he  feared  that  the  rapid  building  of  railways 
in  the  United  States  would  seriously  lessen  the  traffic  on  the 
canals,  and  divert  a good  deal  of  Canadian  trade. 

To  his  mind,  the  first  need  of  Canada  was  easy  rail  communi- 
cation between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  upper  lakes,  and,  with 
that  end  in  view,  he  organized  a company.  The  proposed 
railway  was  to  run  from  Toronto  to  Barrie,  and  thence  to 
some  point  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  Capreol 
secured  from  Parliament  in  1849  a charter  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Toronto,  Sarnia,  and  Lake  Huron  Railway 
and  incorporating  a company  for  the  purpose  of  building  it. 
The  company  was  given  the  right  to  raise  its  capital  by  sub- 
scription or  by  a lottery. 
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Later  investigation  showed  the  promoter  and  his  associates: 
(1)  that  the  most  convenient  and  inexpensive  method  of 
connecting  Toronto  with  the  upper  lakes  was  to  build  towards 
Georgian  Bay,  and  (2)  that  a lottery  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  name  of  the  proposed  road 
was  changed  to  the  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railway,  and 
ultimately  it  was  called  simply  the  Northern  Railway. 

Capreol  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  necessary 
capital  and  to  have  construction  begun.  Lady  Elgin,  wife  of 

the  governor-general,  was  in- 
vited to  Toronto  for  October 
15  th,  1851,  to  turn  the  first 
sod.  On  the  eve  of  the  cere- 
mony Capreol  was  dismissed, 
in  his  opinion,  without  cause. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  directors  to  have  him 
reinstated,  but  without  effect. 
The  first  sod  was  duly  turned 
by  Her  Ladyship,  and  seven 
months  later  the  first  section 
of  the  line,  from  Toronto  to 
Aurora,  was  opened.  By  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  the  trains  were 
running  to  Barrie. 

At  this  time  Owen  Sound  was 
f.  c.  Capreol.  the  only  settlement  on  Geor- 

gian Bay,  the  terminus  of  a waggon  road  from  Arthur  northward, 
built  in  1842.  The  citizens  naturally  expected  that  the 
Northern  Railway  must  necessarily  come  to  their  front  door, 
for  the  harbour  was  the  best  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  there 
was  nowhere  else  to  go.  Accordingly,  the  people  of  Owen 
Sound  saw  no  reason  for  granting  a bonus  or  money-grant  to 
the  company.  Capreol  and  his  successors  resolved  to  punish 
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this  apparent  lack  of  public  spirit,  and  pitched  on  a harbour 
protected  by  a group  of  islands  known  as  Hen-and-Chickens. 
This  became  the  town  of  Collingwood,  and  before  the  end  of 
1854  the  railway  had  arrived. 

The  company  had  made  financial  arrangements  with  various 
steamship  companies  to  establish  regular  connections  with 
Chicago,  but  the  quantity  of  grain  offering  for  shipment  by 
this  new  Canadian  route  was  by  no  means  as  large  as 
estimated,  and  the  revenue  was  seriously  affected.  Finally, 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 


Lady  Elgin  cutting  the  first  sod  of  the  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railway,  near  the 
corner  of  Simcoe  and  Front  Streets,  Toronto,  October  15th,  1851. 

the  railway  company  had  to  be  content  mainly  with  local 
traffic.  Its  steamship  connections  were  abandoned,  and  by 
1871  it  was  enjoying  a fair  prosperity.  The  lumber  trade 
about  Georgian  Bay  sprang  into  importance,  and  vast  quantities 
of  square  pine  were  shipped  by  rail  to  Toronto  to  be  rafted  and 
floated  down  to  Quebec  for  the  export  trade  to  England. 

The  locomotives  on  this  early  Upper  Canada  railway  were 
wood-burning,  and  were  decked  with  wide-swelling  smoke- 
stacks, wire-screened  on  top.  These  soon  filled  with  cinders, 
and  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  firemen  was  to  strike  the  top  of  the 
stack  now  and  then  with  a long  pole  so  that  the  cinders  would  be 
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shaken  down  and  the  draft  improved.  The  engines  were  mere 
toys,  in  comparison  with  the  moguls  of  to-day,  but  they 
could  make  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  were 
regarded  by  all  citizens  with  inordinate  pride.  Thirteen  of 
the  seventeen  engines  owned  by  the  company  were  named: 
No.  1 was  the  Lady  Elgin;  No.  2 was  the  Toronto.  It  was 
No.  17,  the  Cumberland , that  was  used  in  1860  to  convey  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  later  King  Edward  VII,  from  Toronto  to 
Collingwood  and  return.  That  was  a notable  day,  indeed. 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 

The  first  locomotive  in  Ontario,  the  “Lady  Elgin.” 


Nearly  twenty  years  before  the  first  Northern  train  left 
Toronto,  a charter  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  incorpor- 
ating the  London  and  Gore  Rail  Road  Company.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  until  the  end  of 
the  1840’s,  when  United  States  business  men  became  interested. 
The  name  was  changed  to  the  Great  Western  Railway;  the 
first  sod  was  turned  at  London  in  1 847 ; and  actual  construction 
of  the  line  between  Hamilton  and  London  began  in  1851.  By 
1853  the  section  between  Hamilton  and  London  was  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  whole  line  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  was  building; 
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two  years  later  the  trains  were  running.  Meanwhile  the  Great 
Western  had  purchased  a line  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  first 
operated  in  1856,  and  had  acquired  other  branch  lines. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  completed  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  in  1856.  In  November  of  that  year  a civic  celebra- 
tion of  the  event  was  held  in  Montreal,  a delegation  from 
Toronto  going  down  in  fifteen  hours.  The  Grand  Trunk 


Railroad  suspension  bridge  near  Niagara  Falls. 

acquired  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  line,  which  had  power  to 
extend  to  Sarnia,  and  also  purchased  the  Buffalo  and  Goderich 
line.  All  these  branches  and  main  lines  had  been  granted 
government  loans  amounting  to  over  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
mile.  Within  ten  years  over  two  thousand  miles  of  railway  were 
constructed. 

The  Grand  Trunk  ran  from  Toronto  to  Sarnia,  by  way  of 
Guelph  and  Stratford,  having  a spur  from  Stratford  to  London. 
In  after  years  it  was  responsible  for  the  opening  of  branches 
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northward  from  the  main  line.  The  Great  Western  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  and  had  an  advantage  by- 
reason  of  its  connection  with  the  Michigan  Central  at  Detroit 
and  the  New  York  Central  at  Niagara  Falls. 

But  a line  called  the  Canada  Southern  had  been  built  through 
the  level  region  of  Norfolk,  Elgin,  and  Essex  counties.  When 
the  Vanderbilts,  of  New  York  city,  secured  control  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Michigan  Central,  they  bought  the 
Canada  Southern  as  the  most  direct  and  the  easiest  route 
between  Buffalo  and  Detroit.  Thus  the  Great  Western 
lost  an  important  part  of  its  through  traffic  and  soon  was 
in  difficulties.  In  August,  1882,  the  Great  Western  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  were  united  under  Grand  Trunk  control, 
and  soon  the  Northern  and  other  lines  and  branches  were 
brought  into  the  same  system.  The  Toronto,  Grey,  and 
Bruce  line  and  the  Toronto  and  Nipissing  were  built  by 
Toronto  merchants  in  the  early  1870’s  as  trade-feeders  to 
the  city. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  entered  the  Ontario  field  in 
1885,  acquiring  the  charter  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Railway 
and  building  the  line  from  Toronto  through  Peterborough  to 
Smith’s  Falls  and  Montreal.  At  the  same  time  it  bought 
other  branch  railways,  thus  entering  into  sharp  competition 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  for  local  traffic. 

The  Canadian  Northern  began  to  build  and  acquire  Ontario 
lines  in  1902  in  order  to  have  traffic  feeders  for  its  transcontin- 
ental line.  As  a result  of  the  Great  War  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  became  embarrassed  and  were  taken  over 
by  the  government,  re-named  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
and  operated  by  a president  and  a board  of  directors  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  government. 

Any  following  of  the  railway  construction  programme  in 
Ontario,  which  has  provided  a gridiron  of  communication  in 
all  the  farming  areas  of  the  province,  must  be  in  the  nature 
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of  a dry  catalogue,  and  yet  it  is  important  that  the  general 
outlines  of  the  scheme  should  be  known.  The  prosperity  of 
the  province,  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  as  market  centres, 
the  expansion  of  manufacturing,  and  the  steady  value  of  farm 
lands  have  been  the  direct  consequence  of  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication. Although  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  railways,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  ten  dollars  of  provincial 
wealth  has  been  created  for  every  dollar  of  railway  expenditure. 


A corduroy  road,  north  of  Huntsville,  1875. 

The  proportion  is  much  higher  in  the  instance  of  the 
Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  built  northward 
from  North  Bay  in  1902  and  following  years  by  the  Ontario 
government  as  a “colonization  road.”  It  was  designed  to  open 
for  settlement  new  farming  lands,  particularly  about  Lake 
Timiskaming,  but  during  the  work  of  construction  and  later, 
rich  silver  and  gold  mines  were  discovered.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  this  northern  country  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  railway. 
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One  result  of  the  feverish  building  of  railways  was  found  in 
the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  highways.  Year  by  year  the  “road- 
work” demanded  of  every  property-owner  in  the  country  was 
either  omitted  or  done  without  any  definite  plan;  in  spring  and 
fall  the  mud  was  deep  and  enduring.  A few  main  roads  were 
leased  and-  maintained  by  companies  which  collected  tolls, 
and  some  of  the  more  progressive  counties,  where  gravel  was 


An  early  automobile. 

convenient,  kept  up  a few  of  the  principal  highways,  but  for 
the  most  part  bad  roads  were  accepted  as  one  of  those  evils 
that  could  not  be  helped. 

The  active  interest  in  scientific  farming  which  had  been 
awakened  throughout  the  province  by  government  encourage- 
ment began  to  cause  questionings  and  complaints  about  the 
roads.  People  wondered  why  farmers  should  have  difficulty 
in  getting  their  produce  to  market;  why  their  horses  should  be 
exhausted  and  their  vehicles  racked  and  damaged  by  ploughing 
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through  seas  of  mud.  With  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
provincial  government  many  of  the  counties  began  to  build 
proper  roads,  but  they  were  intended  for  horse  traffic,  and 
the  automobile  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance.  In 
1907  there  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  motor 
cars  in  Ontario.  It  was  discovered  that  pneumatic 'tires  had  a 


Ontario  Government  Photograph. 

A main  provincial  highway. 

tendency  to  suck  up  the  dust  between  the  pieces  of  broken 
stone  in  an  ordinary  macadam  roadway,  and  so  to  loosen  and 
I destroy  the  surface.  There  were  clear  indications  that  the 
| work  done  by  the  progressive  counties  might  have  to  be  done 
I all  over  again,  especially  since  the  use  of  automobiles  was 
becoming  general  in  both  city  and  country.  By  1912  over 
twelve  thousand  cars  were  owned  in  Ontario,  and  the  number 
was  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity. 
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On  the  advice  of  a commission,  the  government  in  1914 
authorized  the  taxation  of  motor  cars,  the  use  of  the  money  so 
obtained  for  road  improvement,  and  the  borrowing  of  money 
for  general  road-building.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
motor  cars  in  Ontario  has  increased  to  over  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand;  the  income  from  license-fees  has  permitted 
enormous  expenditures  on  the  highways,  not  only  for  surfacing 
with  cement,  concrete,  asphalt,  or  tarred  macadam,  but  also 
for  the  construction  of  great  bridges  and  viaducts  to  get  rid  of 
dangerous  hills.  About  twenty-eight  thousand  miles  of  road 
have  been  either  paved  or  re-built,  and  have  been  given  an 
asphalt,  macadam,  or  gravel  surface.  The  farmer’s  expense  for 
marketing  his  produce  has  been  greatly  reduced  ; easy  com- 
munication has  lessened  the  loneliness  of  life  and  has  added 
enormously  to  the  comfort  of  both  farmers  and  city  folk. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Romance  of  Agriculture 

King  George  III  of  England  was  known  as  “Farmer 
George.’’  All  through  the  wars  against  France  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  onward,  food  production  in  the  British 
j Isles  was  the  first  necessity.  The  government  sought  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  agriculture;  Parliament  appointed  various 
committees  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  rural  districts; 
swampy  regions  on  the  east  coast  were  drained;  the  king  him- 
self acquired  and  cultivated  two  farms  at  Windsor  and  became 
so  much  interested  in  them  that  he  even  wrote  articles  on 
manures  and  crop  rotation  in  Yonge’s  periodical.  The  Annals 
i of  Agriculture.  His  pen  name  was  “Ralph  Robinson.’’ 

Naturally  interest  in  farming  became  fashionable;  military 
] and  naval  officers,  statesmen,  peers,  were  inclined  to  be  scienti- 
; fic.  They  attended  county  fairs,  walked  in  Smithfield  market 
to  study  fat  cattle,  made  grants  of  money  to  farmers’  societies, 
and  discussed  in  clubs  and  coffee-houses  the  effects  of  nitrates 
and  phosphates  on  clay  loam.  The  task  of  defeating  Napoleon 
j Bonaparte  was  many-sided ; it  was  not  completely  bound  up  in 
Nelson’s  sea-fighting  or  in  the  marching  and  thundering  of  the 
Iron  Duke.  Soldier  and  sailor  had  to  be  fed,  and  Napoleon 
j had  frightened  away  neutral  shipping  bringing  foodstuffs  from 
j the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  England. 

Colonel  Simcoe  was  a man  of  Court  society  and  a military 
officer.  When  he  set  up  his  Court  at  Niagara  there  were 
only  a few  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  encouraged 
them  to  form  an  agricultural  society  and  announced  in  April, 
1793,  that  he  would  contribute  ten  guineas  annually  towards 
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the  funds.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province  a fair  was  held 
at  Queenston;  there  is  mention  of  it  in  a newspaper  published 
at  Niagara  in  1799. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  first  few  provincial  governors  was  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  hemp  to  be  made  into  rope  for  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  usual  supply  had  come  from  Russia,  but  this 
source  had  been  cut  off  by  the  wars.  The  soil  of  Upper  Canada 
was  well  adapted  for  this  plant,  but  so  much  labour  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  fibres  ready 
for  market,  and  so  little  interest 
was  taken  by  government  agents 
in  the  purchase  of  the  hemp, 
that  the  farmers  who  grew  it 
became  disgusted  and  turned  to 
less  troublesome  crops. 

By  1825  agricultural  societies 
had  been  established  at  York, 
Cobourg,  and  Kingston,  and 
five  years  later  the  government 
undertook  to  make  a grant  an- 
nually to  any  district  society  if 
the  members  had  subscribed  £50. 
In  1845  the  secretary  of  each 
agricultural  society  was  required 
to  send  to  the  government  an  annual  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  of  the  expenditures,  and  in  1846  a provincial  association 
representing  all  the  societies  was  formed. 

The  first  fair  under  this  association  was  held  in  Toronto  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  October,  1846.  A report  in  The  Culti- 
vator for  November  contained  the  following  paragraphs:  “The 
competition  on  the  whole  might  be  considered  both  spirited 
and  creditable,  and,  although  the  articles  exhibited  under  each 
class  were  not  so  numerous  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
more  time  been  given  the  public  in  preparing  for  the  show. 
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still  it  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  almost  every  article  entered 
for  competition  was  highly  creditable,  and  very  many  would 
compare  favourably  with  the  best  of  their  kind  found  in  any 
portion  of  Europe  or  America.  The  show  of  thorough-bred 
Durham  cattle  exceeded  the  expectations  of  every  man  who 
visited  the  grounds  . . . The  products  of  the  orchard  were 
unquestionably  superior  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the 


Views  in  the  life  of  a Canadian  farmer.  1.  The  shanty  in  the  bush. 

gardeners  and  amateurs  who  entered  their  articles  for  com- 
petition in  this  class.  The  apples  were  of  the  most  approved 
varieties  and  were  so  decidedly  superior  of  their  kind  that 
all  good  judges  of  fruit  considered  this  the  most  interesting 
department  of  the  show.” 

This  fair  was  the  first  of  a long  series  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  province  and  steadily  supported  by  public  money  and 
generous  private  subscription.  In  1851  George  Buckland  was 
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appointed  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  was  given  control  of  an  experimental  farm  on  the  smallest 
possible  scale — about  twenty-five  acres  lying  between  Univer- 
sity College  and  Bloor  Street.  At  the  same  time  he  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  Upper  Canada  Board  of  Agriculture, 
a body  of  representative  men  appointed  by  the  government 


Views  in  the  life  of  a Canadian  farmer.  2.  Fifteen  years  after  settlement. 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  districts,  but  serving  without 
pay.  This  board  had  general  supervision  of  all  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  province  and  made  an  annual  report  to  the 
government. 

At  this  time  a new  idea  was  stirring.  Leaders  in  public 
life  were  beginning  to  ask  if  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  establish 
a college  of  agriculture  and  an  experimental  farm  of  a proper 
size.  The  work  at  the  University  of  Toronto  had  not  been  sue- 
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cessful.  Buckland  had  been  hampered  by  the  small  amount 
of  money  available,  by  the  sparseness  of  his  acreage,  and 
by  a lack  of  sympathy  for  his  work  on  the  part  of  other  pro- 
fessors, students,  and  the  general  public. 

Accordingly,  in  1870,  the  Ontario  government  named  W.  F. 
Clarke  of  Guelph  as  a commissioner,  with  instructions  to  visit 
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the  leading  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  make 
an  examination  of  their  plans  of  study,  and  report  whether 
or  not  a similar  institution  could  be  set  up  in  Ontario  and  at 
what  cost.  His  judgment  was  that  such  a college  would 
cost  at  least  $50,000  and  would  require  $10,000  a year  for 
maintenance.  He  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  an 
agricultural  course  in  the  University  and  insisted  that  the 
students  of  the  science  of  farming  should  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  actual  work  to  supplement  and  enlighten  their 
study,  just  as  the  students  of  medicine  were  required  to 
“walk  the  hospitals.”  Clarke  believed  that  such  a college 
should  be  situated  near  some  country  town  rather  than  in 
Toronto. 

The  government  had  changed  by  the  time  that  Clarke’s 
report  was  submitted,  but  the  report  was  sympathetically 
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Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Macdonald  Institute. 

received,  although  the  minister  of  agriculture  advertised  for  a 
farm  “within  ten  miles  of  Toronto.”  A block  of  land  con- 
taining six  hundred  acres  was  purchased  at  Mimico,  but  the 
men  most  interested  in  the  project  insisted  that  it  was  not 
suitable.  Accordingly,  the  government  searched  a little 
further  and  finally  bought  a farm,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  close  to  the  city  of  Guelph,  at  that  time  a 
small  and  pleasant  country  town. 
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The  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture  was  opened  on  May 
1st,  1874,  with  thirty-one  students  in  attendance.  It  was  a 
small  and  modest  institution  compared  with  the  noble  college 
of  modern  times  with  two  thousand  students  in  general, 
special,  and  summer  courses,  and  with  a staff  of  more  than 
fifty  ardent  prophets  of  the  new  agriculture. 

Within  the  past  fifty  years  so  many  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  natural  sciences  that  the  business  of  the  farmer 
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Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  The  campus. 

has  been  revolutionized.  The  microscope  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  all  “scabs  and  scales”  affecting  fruits  and  grains  are 
due  to  tiny  forms  of  life — infinitely  small  insects  and  plants 
which  can  be  destroyed  by  various  chemicals.  The  old  way  of 
treatment  for  a disease  in  plums  was  to  shake  the  tree  until 
the  infected  fruit  dropped  off.  It  was  then  collected  and 
burned.  To-day  the  fruit-grower  sprays  the  tree  when  it  is  in 
blossom  and  kills  the  insects  by  wholesale.  People  used  to 
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think  that  black  rust  was  a visitation  of  Providence  and 
accepted  it  with  a sigh  of  resignation.  Nowadays,  the  seed- 
grain  is  treated  by  chemicals,  and  the  germs  of  the  disease 
are  killed.  All  the  plagues  of  the  gardener  and  farmer  now 
have  their  antidotes;  the  chemist  and  the  biologist  have 
been  farm  physicians  discovering  new  modes  of  treatment. 
The  government  has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
printing  and  sending  out  the  results  of  such  investigations. 


Ontario  Government  Photograph. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  Dairy  bam  and  milk  house. 

making  them  available  without  cost  to  every  farmer  in  the 
province.  In  addition,  graduates  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Agriculture  have  been  placed  in  every  considerable  district  of 
the  province  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  who  are  seeking  scientific 
advice  on  their  problems. 

At  the  Agricultural  College,  tests  have  been  made  of  the 
comparative  value  of  various  grains  and  grasses,  of  the  nature 
of  soils,  of  the  proper  treatment  of  milk  and  cream,  of  the 
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comparative  milk  production  of  different  thoroughbred  cows, 
of  a hundred-and-one  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
man  on  the  land.  As  a direct  result  the  farm  production  has 
been  largely  increased  per  acre  as  compared  with  that 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  at  the  cost  of  less  labour. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  work  of  the  farm  goes 
back  to  1826,  when  Patrick  Bell  exhibited  a reaper  before  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Bell  had  worked 
as  a young  man  on  a Canadian  farm.  The  first  reapers  were 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  there  was  in  the  thirties 
a good  deal  of  activity  amongst  Canadian  inventors.  At 
the  exhibition  of  1846  in  Toronto  the  agricultural  machines 
shown  included  a stump-puller,  three  kinds  of  horse-rakes, 
ten  varieties  of  ploughs,  and  several  seed-drills.  Many  men 
were  experimenting  in  Ontario  with  good  success,  and  for 
seventy-five  years  labour-saving  devices  have  appeared  in 
constant  succession.  The  mower  has  been  perfected;  the  old 
reaper  with  its  revolving  rakes  has  developed  into  the  self- 
binder  and  even  the  threshing-harvester.  The  farmer  of  old 
times  spent  his  entire  day  in  hard,  back-breaking  labour.  In 
the  hay  field  he  cut  the  grass  with  a scythe,  gathered  it  with  a 
hand-rake,  turned  it,  pitched  it  with  a hand-fork  on  the  waggon, 
and  thence  into  the  mow.  Nowadays  the  farmer  drives  the 
mower,  the  horse-rake,  the  hay-tedder.  A loader  is  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  waggon  and  piles  up  the  hay  on  the  rack  as  the 
horses  move  forward.  At  the  barn  a travelling  hay-fork  takes 
the  load  in  three  or  four  “bites”  and  swings  it  into  the  mow, 
where  it  packs  by  its  own  weight.  Machinery  has  made  farming 
more  easy  and  more  profitable  than  it  ever  was  before;  one  man 
can  manage  a hundred  acres  more  readily  and  efficiently  than 
could  four  men  in  pioneer  days.  Besides , the  extension  of 
electric  power  lines  to  the  rural  districts  has  brought  to  the 
housewife  and  to  her  husband  many  conveniences  which  for 
years  were  reserved  for  city  dwellers. 
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The  story  of  farming  in  Ontario  is  a romance.  Men  of 
intelligence,  interested  in  their  task,  made  use  of  every  natural 
advantage  and  then  set  themselves  to  discover  and  make 
artificial  advantages,  in  the  same  way  as  did  Robinson  Crusoe 
on  his  desert  island.  Consider  as  an  instance  the  activity  of 
John  McIntosh  of  Dundela  in  Dundas  county.  He  had  come 

to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  in  1790,  not 
being  favourable  to  repub- 
licanism, and  had  set 
himself  to  cut  down  the 
forest  on  his  hundred 
acres.  One  day  in  1796 
he  discovered  about 
twenty  young  apple  trees 
in  a wooded  glade  and 
transferred  them  to  a 
clearing  near  his  house. 
Only  one  of  the  twenty 
trees  lived  long  enough 
to  bear  fruit,  but  the  pro- 
duct of  this  one  was  of 
remarkable  quality,  rich 
in  colour  and  flavour, 
and  of  good  size. 

Other  settlers  sought 
for  buds  and  grafts  from 

The  McIntosh  Red  monument.  the  tree,  and  by  1830 

dozens  of  orchards  were  producing  this  fine  apple,  which 
had  been  named  the  “McIntosh  Red.  Under  the  care 
of  Allan  McIntosh,  the  son  of  the  pioneer,  the  tree  flourish- 
ed until  1893,  when  the  farmhouse  was  burned  down,  and  half 
of  the  veteran  tree  was  scorched.  Nevertheless  it  continued 
to  bear  until  1908,  when  it  gave  up  the  ghost  at  the  ripe  age 
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of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years.  Scarcely  an  orchard  can  be 
found  in  the  province  without  the  progeny  of  this  fine  old 
tree,  and  the  “McIntosh  Red”  is  regarded  still  as  one  of  the 
best  table  fruits  produced  in  Ontario. 

In  the  year  1912  by  private  subscription  a monument  of 
cut  stone  was  erected  in  the  McIntosh  orchard  bearing  this 
inscription:  “The  original  McIntosh  Red  Apple  Tree  stood 
about  twenty  rods  north  of  this  spot.  It  was  one  of  a num- 
ber of  seedlings  taken  from  the  border  of  the  clearings  and 
transplanted  by  John  McIntosh  in  the  year  1796.  Erected  by 
Popular  Subscription,  1912.” 

That  was  a fine  thing  to  do;  to  build  a monument  as  if  to  a 
tree,  but  really  to  the  memory  of  a man  who  loved  his  work 
and  so  benefited  not  only  himself  but  all  the  people  of  the 
province. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Romance  of  Lumber 

Coming  to  a hundred  acres  of  woodland  with  little  more 
than  an  axe  and  a will  to  succeed,  the  pioneer  in  Upper  Canada 
saw  the  trees  as  his  enemy.  His  task  was  to  chop  and  burn, 
to  burn  and  chop,  day  in  and  day  out,  until  he  could  clear  a 
field  for  food-grain  or  potatoes.  It  is  true  that  the  logs  made 
his  house  and  barn,  but  the  labour  was  hard  and  incessant, 
even  to  raise  a roof-tree.  Chopping  was  slow,  but  by  girdling 
the  trees — that  is,  cutting  off  a ring  of  bark — they  could  be 
killed,  and  the  summer  sunlight  could  stream  down  through 
the  naked  branches  on  the  little  crop  amid  the  stumps.  The 
winds  of  the  next  winter  brought  down  the  dead  trees,  and  the 
dry  logs  were  rolled  into  heaps  for  burning. 

From  these  enormous  bonfires  the  wood  ashes  were  saved  for 
the  making  of  potash,  which  always  commanded  a cash  price 
at  the  nearest  market.  To  this  extent  the  enemy  was  a 
friend.  Without  potash  many  of  the  early  settlers  would  not 
have  seen  a coin  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  In  the  hard- 
wood country  the  maples  yielded  every  spring  a plentiful  store 
of  sugar,  which  was  a precious  treasure  in  every  poor  family. 

Not  until  the  first  generation  had  passed  was  there  any 
general  attempt  to  establish  saw-mills  and  turn  the  trees  into 
the  convenient  form  of  lumber.  Indeed,  when  lumber  was 
required,  the  pioneers  before  1800,  in  the  midst  of  a magnificent 
forest,  brought  their  supplies  from  Vermont  or  from  other 
settled  states  of  the  Republic. 

And  yet  from  the  opening  of  the  country  far-seeing  men 
in  Canada  and  in  England  had  had  a clear  vision  of  the  vast 
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wealth  that  lay  locked  up  in  the  endless  miles  of  woodland. 
Royal  instructions  were  sent  in  1763  to  General  James  Murray, 
first  British  governor  of  Canada.  The  general  was  warned 
to  set  aside  in  every  township  a reserve  for  the  growth  of 
naval  timber,  if  there  were  any  woodlands  fit  for  that  purpose. 
King’s  ships  at  that  time,  and  for  a hundred  years  afterwards, 
were  built  of  oak, 
with  masts  of  white 
pine,  and  such  woods 
abounded  in  Canada. 

Hundreds  of  square 
miles  were  clothed 
with  pine,  and  the 
hardwood  forests  of 
the  southern  area 
contained  enough  oak 
to  build  a thousand 
royal  navies. 

The  wording  of  the 
instructions  seems  to 
show  that  govern- 
ment officers  in  Eng- 
land had  no  clear 
knowledge  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Cana- 
dian forests.  The 


A pine  forest. 


suggestion  to  set 
apart  a little  patch 
of  woodland  in  each  township  was  supplemented  by 
another — that  the  region  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  might  be  a suitable  Crown  timber  reserve. 
But  this  was  a district  perfectly  suited  for  agriculture,  and 
convenient  to  Montreal,  the  heart  of  the  colony.  Murray 
and  his  successors  realized  that  settlement  was  a first  need. 
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There  was  room  for  timber  reserves  in  the  rocky  and  well- 
watered  northland. 

In  any  event,  England  had  near-by  supplies  of  pine  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  home  forests  were  still  crowded 
with  oak.  Standing  timber  in  Canada,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  had  no  immediate  value  for  the  navy.  Thus,  while 
surveyors  tramping  through  Upper  Canada  marked  on  their 
sketch  maps  the  finest  stands  of  oak  or  pine,  the  government 
realized  the  difficulties  of  creating  a timber  industry  without 
labour,  shipping,  or  a good  market  overseas,  and  was  slow 
to  create  reserves.  Lands  for  school  and  church  purposes 
were  set  aside  in  every  township,  and  even  these  stirred  up 
complaint  among  the  settlers,  since  they  hampered  the  building 
of  roads  and  the  draining  of  swamp  lands. 

By  the  time  that  Upper  Canada  was  established  as  a separate 
province  conditions  in  Europe  had  changed.  France  was  at 
war  with  itself  and  with  all  the  world.  In  due  time  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  came  out  of  the  shadows  into  the  sunlight  of  power 
and  became  the  dominant  figure  in  Europe.  His  influence 
stopped  for  a time  the  shipment  of  pine  from  the  Baltic  to 
Britain,  and  the  authorities  were  forced  to  turn  to  Canada. 
Ships,  by  tens  and  then  by  hundreds,  came  to  Quebec  to 
load  timber.  The  existence  of  a good  market  sent  lumbermen 
into  the  woods  along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the 
Ottawa  River. 

Philemon  Wright  from  Massachusetts  settled  opposite 
the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  and  founded  the  city  of  Hull, 
Quebec.  He  was  the  first  man  to  take  a raft  down  the  Ottawa 
River,  in  June,  1806,  and  to  run  it  safely  through  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  Long  Sault  and  the  Chute  au  Blondeau.  For 
seventy-five  years  afterwards,  and  more,  the  Ottawa  carried 
millions  of  feet  of  square  pine  and  hardwood,  the  great  rafts 
being  made  of  small  cribs,  which  could  be  floated  separately 
through  the  rapids  and  then  joined  together  again  in  the 
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smooth  water  below.  The  rafts  were  taken  through  the 
Back  River,  north  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  thus  avoiding 
Lachine  Rapids,  and  were  floated  to  Quebec,  where  the  timber 
was  loaded  endwise  into  the  holds  of  the  sailing  ships,  through 
holes  in  the  bow  just  above  the  water-line. 

For  many  years  the  Chaudiere  Falls  at  Hull  was  a barrier 
to  lumbering  on  the  upper  Ottawa.  Then,  in  1829,  Wright 
built  a “timber-slide,”  a crib- work  channel  of  even  grading, 


A timber  raft. 

with  sluice-gates  at  the  head,  which  admitted  enough  water 
to  carry  the  crib  down  its  little  toboggan  slide  without  damage. 
Other  rapids  were  overcome  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus 
the  whole  northland  could  float  its  treasures  to  sea-level  at 
Quebec. 

George  Monro  Grant  wrote  in  Picturesque  Canada:  “We  em- 
bark on  board  a crib  above  the  slide-gates  at  the  falls  of  the 
Calumet.  The  raftsmen  bid  us  take  firm  hold  of  one  of 


Logging.  From  the  painting  by  Manly  Macdonald. 
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the  strong  poles  which  are  driven  between  the  lower  timbers 
of  the  crib.  Above  the  slide  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  are 
still  and  deep;  at  the  left  side,  through  the  intervening  woods, 
we  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  The  slide-gates  are 
thrown  open;  the  water  surges  over  the  smooth  fnclined 
channel;  our  crib,  carefully  steered  through  the  gateway, 
slowly  moves  its  forward  end  over  the  entrance;  it  advances, 


sways  for  a moment,  then  with  a sudden  plunge  and  splash 
of  water  rushes  faster  and  faster  between  the  narrow  walls. 
The  re-flow  of  the  torrent  streams  over  the  crib  from  the 
front;  jets  of  water  spurt  up  everywhere  between  the  timbers 
under  our  feet;  then,  dipping  heavily  as  it  leaves  the  slide,  our 
crib  is  in  the  calm  water  beneath.” 

Lumbering,  for  all  its  hard  labour,  was  a picturesque  activity. 
The  winter  life  in  the  snowy,  virgin  forest  brought  vitality  to 


From  the  J.  Ross  Robertson  Collection. 

A timber  slide. 
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every  axeman.  The  shanties  rang  in  the  evenings  with  the 
French  songs  of  the  voyageurs  and  the  sentimental  ballads  of 
the  English  woodsmen,  while  story-tellers  and  fiddlers  found  an 
eager  audience.  In  the  spring,  when  the  streams  were  unlocked, 
came  the  river  drive.  The  logs  and  timbers  were  rolled  or 
skidded  into  the  stream  to  float  away  towards  the  banding 
ground  to  be  lashed  into  cribs.  Often  in  a piece  of  swift  water  a 
single  log  might  get  caught  against  a rock,  and  the  logs  following 
would  pile  into  a jam.  The  river-drivers  with  their  pike-poles 
had  to  find  and  release  the  “key-log,”  and  then  save  themselves 
from  the  tumbling  jam.  It  was  a task  requiring  a quick  eye, 
a cool  brain,  and  sureness  of  footing  on  the  dancing  logs,  and 
often  it  brought  death  to  the  reckless  driver. 

The  cribs  once  made  were  joined  into  great  rafts,  which 
sometimes  carried  forty  or  fifty  men,  who  slept  in  little  bunk- 
houses,  and  drifted  for  weeks  down  the  placid  streams  and  the 
river.  Rapids  were  a sport  with  a spice  of  danger.  Then 
there  was  the  excitement  of  Quebec,  with  its  army  of  loose- 
living sailors  and  man  o’  war’s  men,  surging  o’nights  through 
the  ancient,  narrow  streets,  and  welcoming  the  occasional 
rough-and-tumble  fight  between  the  “grangers”  and  the 
“shiners,”  the  two  hostile  parties  of  the  Ottawa  lumber  woods. 

While  the  market  for  square  pine  was  overseas,  a great 
quantity  of  round  logs  of  various  hardwoods  was  floated  down 
the  streams  to  Canadian  saw-mills.  Robert  Gourlay  wrote 
in  1816:  “On  an  island  in  the  Ottawa  River,  opposite  the 
higher  part  of  Hawkesbury  Township  are  erected  saw-mills 
of  the  best  construction  and  upon  a scale  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  Province.  They  were  first  owned  by  a Mr. 
Mears  of  Hawkesbury,  but  are  now  the  property  of  a Mr. 
Hamilton  from  Ireland:  and  the  business  seemed  to  be  carried 
on  by  him  with  great  spirit;  about  fourscore  people  being 
employed  in  the  works  on  the  island.  Nothing  can  be  better 
situated  than  these  mills,  either  as  respects  the  command  of 
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water  as  a moving  power  for  machinery,  or  as  a conductor  of 
the  log  timber  to  the  mills.” 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  lumbering  in  Canada  for  the  first 
fifty  or  sixty  years  was  carried  on  in  a wasteful  manner.  Every- 
one seemed  to  think  that  the  forests  would  last  forever,  and 
no  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  young  trees.  The  squaring 


Courtesy  Captain  Roy  Maxwell. 


The  Forestry  Air-Patrol.  From  the  painting  by  Franz  Johnston. 

of  pine  was  criminally  wasteful.  Not  over  one-quarter  of  the 
tree  went  to  market;  the  rest  was  piled  in  the  woods  to  rot  or 
take  fire,  as  good  or  bad  luck  decreed.  The  forests  of  Canada, 
cut  down  at  this  destructive  rate  and  wasted  by  fire,  were  not 
inexhaustible,  a 'fact  which  stirred  the  government  to  clos- 
er supervision  and  the  making  of  more  rigid  regulations. 
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In  1883  the  American  Forestry  Congress  met  at  Montreal. 
The  Ontario  delegates,  on  their  return,  made  a series  of  recom- 
mendations which  were  seriously  considered  by  the  government 
as  the  basis  for  a general  provincial  policy  of  forest  adminis- 
tration. They  suggested,  in  the  main,  the  reservation  by  the 
government  of  forests  on  lands  not  suitable  for  farming,  the 
appointment  of  forest  rangers  to  prevent  fires  and  to  see  that  the 
regulations  were  obeyed,  the  refusal  of  permission  to  cut  trees  of  a 
less  diameter  at  the  stump  than  fourteen  inches,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a forestry  course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 


Smooth  Rock  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill. 


Ten  years  later  the  government  set  aside  many  forest  re- 
serves. In  these  reserves  only  white  pine  of  a certain  maturity 
may  be  cut,  and  the  government  hopes  to  make  them  perma- 
nent forests  in  which  the  annual  cut  will  not  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  growth. 

In  recent  years  the  fire-ranging  system  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  employment  of  hydroplanes.  As  soon  as  a 
wisp  of  suspicious  smoke  is  seen  by  a pilot,  a wireless  mes- 
sage is  sent  to  other  rangers,  the  plane  descends  to  the 
nearest  lake  or  stream,  the  ranger  rigs  a small  gasoline-driven 
•pump  which  he  always  carries,  and  is  ready  to  fight  the  fire. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a process  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood-pulp  was  perfected,  and 
immediately  the  lesser  trees  of  the  northland  became  com- 
mercially valuable.  Thousands  of  square  miles  in  Ontario 
are  clothed  with  spruce,  jack-pine,  and  poplar  which  seldom 
grow  to  a size  suitable  for  the  saw-mills.  A pulp  mill  can  use 
this  wood,  which  is  cut  into  “bolts’’  four  feet  long  and  fed  to 
the  grinders  for  the  production  of  pulp.  At  first  the  pulp- 
mills  were  mostly  in  the  United  States,  and  the  wood  was 
shipped  from  Canada  by  rail  or  by  canal  boats.  Soon  the 
suitability  of  Northern  Ontario  for  pulp  and  paper  mills  was 
made  clear.  The  raw  material  was  near  at  hand,  there  was 
abundant  water-power  to  transform  into  electrical  energy  for 
driving  the  heavy  machinery,  and  railways  were  convenient 
for  the  shipment  of  the  finished  product. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  province  lands  were  opened  for 
settlement  in  regions  which  should  have  been  reserved  for 
lumbering.  When  the  forest  was  cleared,  the  farms  were 
rocky,  and  the  soil  was  not  too  fertile.  Many  settlers  thus 
found  themselves  tied  to  lands  which  could  not  afford  them  a 
decent  living,  and  which  were  practically  unsaleable.  The 
money  spent  by  the  government  of  United  Canada  on  colon- 
ization roads  into  these  regions  might  better  have  been  laid 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  error  of  former  times 
has  been  corrected.  Nowadays  no  lands  are  opened  for 
farm-settlement  in  the  newer  districts  of  the  province  until 
the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  soil  is  suitable  and  will 
repay  cultivation. 
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The  Romance  of  the  Mines 

Two  main  types  of  rock  are  found  in  the  world;  one  built  up 
in  layers  and  containing  fossils,  or  impressions  of  shell-fish, 
insects,  leaves,  and  other  forms  of  life;  the  other,  hard  masses 
of  crystal,  once  white-hot  and  fluid,  which  will  not  split  into 
layers,  and  which,  of  course,  contain  no  imprints  of  life.  In 
this  rock,  called  Archaean,  because  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
the  precious  metals  are  found. 

Through  the  middle  of  Ontario  in  a diagonal  line  running, 
roughly,  north-west  from  Kingston  for  a thousand  miles, 
lies  the  greatest  single  area  of  Archaean  rock  in  the  world. 
How  it  came  about  that  all  the  later  and  softer  rock  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  above  this  formation  has  been  swept 
away  is  explained  by  the  geologists  in  this  manner;  In  the 
far,  far  reaches  of  past  time,  unnumbered  ages  ago,  a lofty 
range  of  mountains  comparable  to  the  Rockies  or  the  Alps  was 
spread  across  this  province.  Millions  of  years  of  wind  and 
weather  wore  the  mountains  down  to  a series  of  rounded  hills. 
Then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  this  northern  hemisphere 
entered  a long  era  of  Arctic  weather  which  covered  Ontario  with 
an  ice-cap,  slowly  moving  towards  the  lower  levels  northward 
and  southward  from  the  Height  of  Land.  These  glaciers  of 
tremendous  weight  ground  and  scoured  away  all  the  softer 
rock  and  carried  it  in  boulders  and  soil  to  the  lower  lands. 

Perhaps  the  sun’s  heat  increased;  perhaps  there  was  a change 
in  the  tilt  of  the  earth’s  axis;  whatever  the  cause,  the  ice  age 
passed  away,  the  glaciers  disappeared,  leaving  long  lines  of 
boulders,  and  the  Archaean  rock  was  exposed,  scraped  and 
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scored  by  the  ice,  but  as  solid  as  ever.  The  ten  thousand  rents 
and  hollows  in  its  uneven  surface  were  filled  by  the  rains, 
and  so  appeared  the  marvellous  wilderness  of  the  North,  with 
its  lovely  lakes,  its  dancing  streams,  its  evergreen  spruce  and 
jack-pine;  a wilderness  which  in  the  summer  is  the  very  peak 
of  natural  splendour  and  beauty;  a wilderness  which  has  proved 
to  be  a treasure-house  more  wonderful  than  those  described 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Only  a few  rooms  of  that  treasure- 
house  have  been  entered,  but  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  nickel 
have  been  found  in  abundance.  Thousands  of  square  miles 
have  never  even  been  seen  by  a white  man,  but  the  portion 
of  the  region  which  has  been  explored — Hong  the  historic 
canoe-routes,  along  the  railway  lines,  and  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  upper  lakes — has  poured  out  riches  for  many  years. 

The  earliest  writers  to  describe  the  province  of  Ontario  were 
the  Recollet  and  Jesuit  missionaries  who  occupied  the  Huron 
country  at  intervals  from  1615  to  1649.  They  reported  the 
existence  of  copper  on  the  north  shore  and  saw  nuggets  brought 
in  by  the  Indians.  Etienne  Brule  and  his  friend  Grenolle,  the 
first  white  men  to  reach  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  confirmed  the 
stories  of  the  Indians.  Also  the  possibilities  of  mining  were 
in  the  mind  of  the  governor  who  sent  Louis  Jolliet  to  the 
Sault  in  1669.  But  the  fur-trade  was  the  main  activity  of  the 
times,  and  labour  was  lacking  to  exploit  the  mineral  deposits. 

In  1767  Alexander  Henry,  an  English  trader  and  explorer, 
discovered  copper  and  lead  ore  in  the  district  of  Mamainse, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1770  formed  a company  to 
develop  his  discoveries.  A party  of  men  was  sent  out  in  1773, 
and  work  was  done  at  Otonogon  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  at  Mica  Bay  on  the  north  shore;  but  the  veins 
uncovered  were  not  profitable,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

Nothing  more  was  done  until  1845,  when  a company  was 
formed  in  Montreal.  They  sent  a party  of  men  to  explore  the 
coast  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Pigeon  River,  a distance  of  four 
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hundred  miles.  In  1847  the  copper  veins  of  Bruce  Mines  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  were  discovered,  and  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  there  was  much  activity,  but  not  much  profit 
for  the  investors.  When  the  Civil  War  between  the  North 
and  the  South  in  the  United  States  began  in  1861,  a duty  of 
five  cents  a pound  on  copper  was  imposed  by  the  United 
States  government.  Canadian  copper  was  thus  shut  out 


Bruce  Mines,  Algoma. 

of  the  only  available  and  economical  market.  In  all  the 
early  copper  mining  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  the  main  diffi- 
culty was  remoteness  from  a labour  supply  and  a lack  of  easy 
transportation  to  a convenient  market.  Not  until  1884,  when 
the  builders  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  uncovered  the 
treasures  of  the  Sudbury  region,  was  there  any  possibility  of 
profit.  Many  rich  deposits  were  known,  but  for  nearly  half  a 
century  they  were  of  no  practical  use  to  the  world. 
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Iron  ore  in  small  quantities  was  discovered  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  province  in  Leeds  and  Norfolk  counties.  The 
first  iron  smelting  furnace  in  Ontario  was  established  in  Lans- 
downe  township  in  1800,  near  the  falls  of  the  Gananoque 
River,  but  without  success.  In  1815  a furnace  was  built  on 


Courtesy  Ontario  Dept,  of  Mines. 
The  original  Copper  Cliff  mine. 


the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  Potter’s  creek,  but  the 
enterprise  was  not  fortunate  until  operations  were  removed  to 
Normandale.  For  twenty-seven  years  the  furnace  there  was 
in  operation,  producing  annually  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
tons  of  iron,  which  was  manufactured  into  sugar-kettles, 
stoves,  and  other  articles  of  value  to  the  pioneer  settlers.  The 
fuel  used  in  the  blast  furnace  was  charcoal,  manufactured  from 
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hardwood.  The  growing  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  bog-ores  compelled  the  closing  of  the  plant  in  1847. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  mining  in  Ontario 
was  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  Lambton  county.  In 
1859  a few  surface  wells  were  dug  at  Oil  Springs,  and  the 
seepage  of  oil  through  the  gravel  of  the  “gum-beds”  gave 
encouragement  to  those  who  believed  that  deep  drilling  might 
be  profitable.  The  memory  of  the  flowing  wells  of  Oil  City, 
Pennsylvania,  was  fresh — they  had  been  drilled  in  1859, — 
and  in  the  winter  of  1861-1862  rock-drilling  began  at  Oil 
Springs.  Oil  in  great  quantities  was  found,  and  several  wells 
produced  over  a thousand  barrels  a day.  The  faith  of  the 
drillers  had  not  been  as  lively  as  their  works,  for  no  sufficient 
storage  tanks  had  been  provided.  Most  of  the  oil  ran  into 
Bear  Creek  and  thence  to  the  Sydenham  River.  A schooner 
smeared  with  the  oil  sailed  from  the  Sydenham  to  Kingston 
and  on  arrival  there  awakened  enthusiastic  enquiries.  A num- 
ber of  Kingston  business  men  removed  to  Lambton  to  carry  on 
operations.  At  first  wooden  storage  tanks  were  used,  but,  after 
a fire  which  burned  for  two  weeks,  underground  tanks  were 
constructed.  These  gave  satisfaction  for  many  years.  Drilling 
began  at  Petrolia  and  at  Bothwell,  Kent  county,  in  1865. 

For  some  years  the  production  of  oil  was  heavy;  several  wells 
flowed  at  a rate  of  four  hundred  barrels  a day.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  two  thousand  wells  drilled  in  the  district  had 
to  be  pumped,  and  are  pumped  to  this  day,  producing  about 
half  a barrel  each  in  twenty-four  hours.  Kerosene  oil  was 
the  first  and  most  important  of  the  products  of  the  earliest 
refinery,  in  Petrolia,  and  soon  candles  had  given  place  through- 
out the  country  to  the  oil-lamp.  Natural  gas  was  first  dis- 
covered in  commercial  quantities  in  1888  near  the  town  of 
Kingsville. 

Gold  ore  was  discovered  in  Madoc  and  Marmora  townships, 
Hastings  county,  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  mines  was  profitably 
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operated  for  some  years,  but  the  field  was  never  of  first-rate 
importance. 

In  1868  silver  was  discovered  on  a tiny  island  in  Lake 
Superior,  which  was  named  Silver  Islet.  The  mine  yielded 
abundantly.  The  shaft  was  twelve  hundred  feet  deep,  below 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  was  kept  clear  of  water  by  steam 
pumps.  In  1884  the  vessel  bringing  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal 

was  frozen  in  before 
it  reached  the  island. 
The  pumps  ceased  for 
lack  of  fuel,  and  the 
shaft  filled  up.  The 
task  of  emptying  a 
hole  a fifth  of  a mile 
deep  was  too  expen- 
sive for  the  company 
to  undertake,  especi- 
ally as  the  richest  ore 
had  been  taken  out. 

During  the  early 
eighties,  while  the 
Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  line  across 
Northern  Ontario  was 

Slabs  of  silver  from  the  Tretheway  mine. 

building,  rich  copper 
veins  were  revealed  in  the  Sudbury  region,  and  in  1887  a 
shipment  of  twelve  hundred  tons  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  a 
smelter  in  New  Jersey.  There  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  percentage  of  nickel.  S.  J.  Ritchie,  who  had  a 
large  interest  in  the  mine  was  astonished  to  learn  that  his 
property  was  more  valuable  for  its  nickel  than  for  its  copper. 
At  that  time  the  world’s  production  of  nickel  was  only  about 
a thousand  tons,  and  the  metal,  despite  its  excellent  natural 
qualities,  was  but  little  used. 
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Some  ten  years  before,  Ritchie  had  been  associated  with  a 
United  States  engineer  named  John  Gamgee,  who  was  experi- 
menting with  alloys  of  steel  in  order  to  discover  a metal  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  a gas  engine.  Remembering  that  a 
very  hard  meteorite  which  he  had  seen  in  a museum  was 
composed  of  nickel  and  iron,  he  made  a test  of  that  combination 


Courtesy  Industrial  Csnnd£i»w 

The  plant  of  the  International  Nickel  Company  at  Sudbury. 

and  produced  the  hardest  and  toughest  alloy  known  to  metall- 
urgists, nickel-steel.  It  stood  triumphantly  the  severest  tests. 

Ritchie  conceived  the  idea  that  such  an  alloy  might  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  armour  plate  for  warships. 
After  an  energetic  effort  to  convince  naval  men  in  many 
countries  of  the  world,  a test  was  arranged  at  Annapolis  in  the 
United  States.  A steel  plate  and  a nickel-steel  plate  were  set 
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up;  an  eight-inch  gun  was  trained  on  them,  and  fired.  The 
nickel-steel  showed  such  great  resistance  that  it  was  held  to  be 
an  ideal  alloy  for  naval  purposes.  Sudbury  had  the  greatest 
nickel  supply  in  the  world,  and  the  mines  became  immensely 
valuable. 

Between  1889  and  1922  the  value  of  the  nickel  produced  in 
Canada  reached  a total  of  about  $142,000,000.  In  a way  this 
vast  wealth  came  from  the  skies,  for  nickel-steel  was  first 
combined  in  a “shooting-star”  blazing  across  the  heavens  for  a 
moment,  falling  on  the  earth  to  cool,  and  spending  the  rest  of 
its  eternity  in  a geological  museum. 

There  was  a conference  in  Washington  in  1921,  at  which  the 
Great  Powers  resolved  to  limit  their  building  of  battleships. 
Immediately  the  demand  for  nickel  fell  off,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  mines.  Since  that  time  a livelier  interest  in  the  metal 
has  been  awakened  among  automobile  manufacturers  and  other 
industrial  producers,  and  the  market  for  the  treasures  of 
Sudbury  has  been  made  steady  and  profitable. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1903  men  engaged  in  blasting  out 
rock  for  the  route  of  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  discovered  some  mineral-bearing  veins.  W.  G.  Miller, 
geologist,  sent  by  the  Ontario  government  to  examine  the 
mines,  reported  that  they  were  rich  in  silver.  “On  the  weath- 
ered surface,”  he  wrote,  “the  vein-matter  is  coated  with  the 
beautiful  pink  decomposition-product,  cobalt-bloom.  The 
green  nickel-stain  is  also  seen  on  some  surfaces.  The  native 
silver  occurs  as  films  or  leaves  and  fine  threads  of  moss-like 
forms  through  the  nickel  and  cobalt  minerals.  In  weathered 
portions  of  the  ore  the  silver  shows  distinctly.  One  sheet, 
composed  chiefly  of  silver,  attached  to  a rock-surface,  had  a 
thickness  of  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  and  a diameter 
of  about  a foot.” 

The  miners  had  named  the  place  of  these  discoveries  “Long 
Lake,”  but  Miller  remembered  that  half  a dozen  other  places 
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in  the  Northland  bore  that  name.  He  suggested,  “Cobalt,” 
painted  the  name  on  a board,  and  set  it  up  on  the  site  selected 
for  the  railway  station. 

The  wonders  of  the  Cobalt  field  brought  a large  population, 
and  a thorough  exploration  of  the  district  was  one  important 
result.  In  1909  ru- 
mours were  heardthat 
gold-bearing  rock  had 
been  seen  in  the  Por- 
cupine country,  north 
and  west  of  Cobalt. 

A number  of  old  pros- 
pectors determined  to 
investigate,  but  one 
of  them,  Hollinger, 
was  not  able  to  buy 
his  share  of  the  sup- 
plies necessary.  He 
induced  a friend  to 
“grub-stake”  him  to 
the  extent  of  fifty 
dollars,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the 
lender  would  receive 
half  the  value  of  any 
discovery  made.  After 
the  party  left  Cobalt, 
the  “grub-staker” 
sold  a half-interest  in  his  doubtful  prospect  for  thirty  dollars. 

On  a ridge  in  the  Porcupine  country  the  prospectors  began 
their  search.  One  discovered  the  Dome  mine;  another  the 
Porcupine  Crown.  Hollinger  seemed  to  have  no  luck.  At  last 
his  companions  were  ready  to  leave  and  called  to  him  to  “stake 
any  old  thing.”  He  chose  a location  at  random,  drove  in 


Courtesy  Ontario  Dept,  of  Mines. 
The  original  Hollinger  find — head,  frame,  and  shaft. 
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his  markers,  and,  turning  back  a sheet  of  moss,  found  a vein 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Hollinger  mine. 

It  was  in  1897  that  valuable  gold  deposits  were  revealed  at 
Red  Lake,  ninety  miles  north  of  Kenora.  At  that  time  promis- 
ing veins  were  located,  and  claims  were  staked,  but  the  engineer 
in  charge  was  accidently  killed  when  his  revolver  fell  out  of  his 
belt  on  a rock.  The  party  brought  back  the  body  at  the  cost 
of  great  labour  and  was  too  dispirited  to  return. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Red  Lake  was  officially  forgotten. 
Then,  in  1922  and  1923,  the  Ontario  government  sent  out  an 
exploring  party.  The  report  issued  in  1924  interested  two 
prospectors,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  made  their  way 
northward.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a rich  vein, 
which  they  sold  at  advantage  to  themselves.  From  Hudson, 
on  the  Canadian  National  Railway,  to  Red  Lake  by  the  canoe 
route  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  During  the  winter  of 
1925  and  1926  miners  with  dog  trains  were  “mushing”  to  the 
new  field — a seven-day  trip.  An  aeroplane  service  was 
established  from  Sioux  Lookout  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  passenger-fare  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Year  by  year  new  gold  fields  are  being  discovered.  The 
province  is  rich  in  all  the  metals.  Its  only  lack  is  coal,  a 
mineral  found  in  more  recent  rock-formations  than  the  province 
can  show,  at  least  in  the  south.  There  are  good  prospects 
near  Blacksmith’s  Falls  on  the  slope  towards  James  Bay.  But 
the  wealth  of  waterfalls,  easily  transformed  into  electrical 
energy,  balances  the  lack  of  high-grade  bituminous  steam  coal. 


CHAPTER  XVI I I 


Harnessing  Niagara  Falls 

An  upright  wheel  driven  by  falling  water  is  a very  ancient 
power  machine;  mills  so  driven  ground  grain  into  flour  for 
generations  before  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine.  Even 
afterwards  the  water-wheel  was  so  cheap  and  reliable,  espe- 
cially in  countries  of  a moderate  climate,  that  there  was  no 
object  in  changing  to  steam-power  when  the  machinery  was 
of  a kind  that  moved  at  a leisurely  rate.  In  the  early  days  of 
Upper  Canada  water-mills  and  wind-mills  sawed  all  the  lumber 
and  ground  all  the  flour.  A community  generally  grew  up 
about  a place  where  a stream  broke  into  rapids,  and  where, 
by  building  a dam  and  a mill-race,  water-power  was  easily 
available.  These  mill-sites  were  all  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  could  not  be  used  without  special  permission. 

After  the  steam-engine  was  perfected,  and  it  became  possible 
to  operate  mills  and  factories  anywhere,  water-power  fell  into 
disuse.  Electric  light  first  made  its  appearance  in  Ontario 
in  a practical  way  about  1880.  Steam-power  was  used  to  drive 
a dynamo  or  generator  at  a high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  electric 
energy  was  collected  from  the  air  and  the  earth  in  a way  that 
any  engineer  can  explain — but  which  all  the  engineers  in  the 
world  cannot  clearly  understand.  Inventors  had  discovered 
that  revolving  magnets  “induced”  a current,  and  that  this 
current  could  be  conveyed  by  wires  to  a circuit  of  lamps. 
Why  it  does  so  is  as  much  a mystery  as  why  an  acorn  grows 
into  an  oak. 

Electric  lighting  was  expensive,  and  the  current  wasted 
itself  if  it  was  conveyed  too  far  from  the  generator.  The 
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The  Chippawa  Power  Canal.  A shovel  at  work. 


The  Chippawa  Power  Canal.  The  Whirlpool  section. 
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driving  of  the  machinery  used  a good  deal  of  fuel,  and  engineers 
began  to  reconsider  the  possibilities  of  water-power  as  a motive 
force.  A water-wheel  which  was  set  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically  had  been  invented  long  before  this  time  by  a Scotsman 
named  Barker;  it  was  called  “Barker’s  mill”  or  a “turbine 
wheel.”  “Turbine”  comes  from  a Latin  word  which  means  a 
whirlwind,  or  a disturbance;  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the 


Courtesy  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 
The  Chippawa  Power  Canal.  The  transition  and  whirlpool  section. 

word  “turbulent.”  The  water  falling  upon  the  wheel  spins 
it  at  high  speed  and  then  is  forcibly  thrown  out  of  the  sides. 
Engineers  set  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  turbine, 
and  in  1895  one  was  perfected,  capable  of  operating  under  a 
very  heavy  pressure  of  water. 

About  the  same  time  an  English  engineer  with  an  Italian 
name,  S.  Z.  Ferranti,  discovered  that  if  the  “voltage”  of  a 
current  was  heavy,  the  electric  energy  could  be  transmitted 
for  some  distance  with  only  a slight  line-loss.  He  succeeded 
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in  sending  a current  ten  miles  at  a pressure  of  ten  thousand 
volts.  In  1901 , by  increasing  the  voltage,  a California  company, 
generating  power  by  turbines,  delivered  it  in  Oakland,  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  miles  distant  from  the  power-house. 

The  greatest  single  water-power  in  America  is  at  Niagara 
Falls.  A private  company  built  a turbine-plant  on  the  United 
States  side  capable  of  generating  one  hundred  thousand  horse- 
power and  then  sought 
for  the  right  to  build  on 
the  Canadian  side  where 
the  water  was  more  plen- 
tiful. As  the  government 
still  controlled  “mill- 
sites,”  application  was 
made  to  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  and  a lease 
was  granted  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  build- 
ers of  any  power  plant 
must  pay  a rental  for 
the  water  used. 

During  1902  and  1903 
the  plant  of  the  Canadian 
Niagara  Power  Company 
was  built  a short  distance 
above  the  falls.  A long  pit  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  was 
drilled  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  turbines  were  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Their  steel  shafts,  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
spun  the  generators  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  power-house. 
The  water,  after  passing  through  the  turbines,  was  carried  away 
through  a tunnel  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  driven  through 
the  rock  to  a point  below  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  where  it  discharged 
into  the  river.  In  1904  this  plant  was  producing  energy  most 
of  which  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 
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In  1900  the  Ontario  Power  Company  had  been  granted 
the  right  to  generate  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  horse- 
power. It  carried  the  water  in  a covered  canal  past  the  falls 
and  built  its  power-house  on  the  water’s  edge  below  the  cliff. 
The  Electrical  Development  Company  built  a third  plant, 
situated  above  the  falls.  Its  “tail-race”  is  a tunnel  which 
discharges  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract  behind  the  falling  water. 

The  first  transmission  lines 
were  built  to  carry  a current 
of  sixty  thousand  volts’  pres- 
sure. At  this  voltage  the 
porcelain  insulators  standing 
upright  on  the  line-towers  had 
to  be  very  heavy  and  offered 
such  a large  surface  to  the 
wind  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  damage.  Current  could 
easily  be  transformed  to  a 
much  higher  voltage,  but  it 
would  have  required  still 
heavier  insulators  to  carry  it 
safely,  and  the  wind  danger 
would  have  been  greater.  A 
young  engineer  suggested 
that,  if  the  insulators  were 
hung  from  the  towers  instead 
of  mounted  rigidly  upon  them,  the  wind  might  swing  them  but 
could  cause  no  damage.  This  simple  but  ingenious  thought 
made  an  immense  difference  to  the  transmission  of  electrical 
energy  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  sixty  thousand 
volts,  a hundred  and  ten  thousand  volts  became  a safe  pres- 
sure, and  the  line-loss  was  greatly  reduced. 

As  a considerable  portion  of  the  power  generated  at  Niagara 
Falls  was  being  exported  to  the  United  States,  a lively  spirit 
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of  protest  was  aroused  in  Ontario.  In  1902  a convention  of 
delegates  from  the  municipalities  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  was  held  at  Berlin,  now  Kitchener.  At  the  con- 
vention a Toronto  delegate  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a central  commission  with  power  to  buy  energy  and  to 
build  transmission  lines  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities.  Among 
the  delegates  was  Adam  Beck,  mayor  of  London.  He  became 


Courtesy  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 
The  Nipigon  Power  Plant. 

interested  in  the  plan,  made  a study  of  it,  and  within  a few 
months  had  become  one  of  its  leading  advocates.  He  was  a 
member  of  a commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1903. 

Two  years  later  the  commission  reported  in  favour  of  a plan 
of  municipal  co-operation  to  secure  Niagara  power,  and  on 
July  5th,  1905,  the  first  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
was  appointed,  with  Adam  Beck  as  chairman.  After  this 
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body  had  drawn  up  a plan  of  action,  a new  commission  was 
named  in  1906  with  authority  to  make  contracts  with  the 
municipalities  for  the  delivery  of  power.  Beck  was  chairman. 

By  February,  1911,  three  hundred  miles  of  transmission 
line  had  been  built;  and  by  the  end  of  1912  twelve  munici- 
palities had  completed  the  building  of  local  distributing  systems. 
The  favourable  rates  interested  other  communities,  and  appli- 


Courtesy  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 
The  Queenston  Power  Plant. 

cations  for  service  were  numerous,  so  numerous  that  within 
three  years  the  Commission  was  distributing  all  the  available 
power. 

The  Commission  bought  the  plant  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Company  and  enlarged  it.  Development  plants  were  built 
or  bought  at  Wasdell’s  Falls  in  Muskoka,  at  Big  Chute  on  the 
Severn  River,  at  Eugenia  Falls,  in  Grey  county,  at  Cameron’s 
Falls  on  the  Nipigon  River,  and  in  the  region  of  Smith’s  Falls 
and  Brockville.  Still  the  demand  increased,  especially  in 
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the  Niagara  district,  until  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  great 
development  plant  at  Queenston,  capable  of  generating  over 
half  a million  horse-power. 

This  last  plant  is  remarkable  in  many  ways ; chiefly  because  it 
is  planned  to  use  the  water  in  the  most  economical  way.  A 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  second,  falling  on  a turbine  from  a 

height  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  will 
produce  fifteen  horse- 
power per  annum  of 
electric  energy.  The 
same  amount  of  water 
falling  three  hundred 
feet  will  generate 
thirty  horse  - power. 
The  total  fall  of  the 
Niagara  River  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six 
feet;  the  American 
Fall  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high; 
the  other  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six 
feet  is  spread  over 
the  rapids  in  the 
upper  and  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  The  Hydro-Electric 
engineers  built  a canal  thirteen  miles  long  from  Chippawa  to 
Queenston,  where  the  drop  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff  to  the 
water’s  edge  is  three  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  constructed  an 
immense  power-house  on  river-level.  Steel  pipes  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter  carry  the  water  to  ten  turbines,  which  drive 
generators  producing  sixty  thousand  horse-power  each. 


Courtesy  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 
A generator  in  the  Queenston  Power  House. 
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The  Queenston  plant  was  opened  on  December  28th,  1921. 
Even  yet  the  demand  for  energy  was  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  Commission  purchased  the  Electrical  Development  Com- 
pany’s plant  and  secured  the  entire  available  supply  of  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company’s  plant.  Meanwhile  the 
government  had  bought  a group  of  private  generating  plants 
in  the  region  between  Toronto  and  Kingston  and  had  turned  it 
over  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  for  operation.  In 
1928  the  Commission  was  serving  five  hundred  and  forty  muni- 
cipalities and  was  distributing  well  over  one  million  horse-power 
of  energy.  Sir  Adam  Beck,  whose  ardent  labours  had  brought 
him  the  honour  of  a knighthood  from  the  king,  died  in  August, 
1925.  He  was  succeeded  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  by 
Charles  A.  Magrath,  who  served  until  1931. 

The  Hydro-Electric  System  undertakes  to  supply  energy 
to  the  municipality  at  cost.  That  cost  must  include  the  price 
of  the  energy  at  the  development  plant,  and  the  interest, 
sinking  fund,  and  maintenance  charges  on  the  portions  of 
the  transmission  system  used  to  deliver  the  power  to  that 
particular  municipality.  In  turn,  the  municipality  collects 
from  individual  consumers  enough  to  pay  the  interest,  sinking 
fund,  and  maintenance  charges  on  the  local  distributing  system. 
And  still  the  consumer  in  Ontario  gets  energy  for  light  and 
power  at  less  than  half  the  rate  prevailing  in  regions  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  where  the  electrical  business  is  controlled 
by  private  companies.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  “Hydro”;  reliable  and  abundant  power  for  twenty-four 
hours  a day,  at  a price  that  encourages  people  to  use  it  freely. 
There  is  no  other  country  or  province  where,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  there  is  a larger  use  of  electric  light,  of  electric 
power  for  driving  machinery,  of  electric  ranges  and  heaters, 
of  electric  washing-machines  and  other  household  conveniences. 

In  ancient  times  nations  and  communities  were  built  on  the 
rotten  foundation  of  slave  labour.  Men  and  women  were 
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forced  to  do  all  kinds  of  manual  work  without  pay  other  than 
their  board  and  keep,  while  their  owners  were  free  to  think 
and  to  plan  and  to  dream  dreams.  The  modern  community 
holds  the  tireless  forces  of  Nature  in  slavery.  Hand  labour 
has  been  almost  abolished;  the  average  person  in  Ontario  is 
better  served  than  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  with  a hundred 
slaves  at  his  command. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Story  of  the  Schools 

A boy  of  fourteen,  working  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Vittoria 
in  Norfolk  county,  had  had  a smattering  of  education,  when 
two  wandering  teachers,  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  from 
the  United  States,  came  to  the  village  in  the  autumn  of  1817, 
and  announced  a course  of  lectures  in  English  grammar.  The 
lad  was  permitted  to  attend,  and  found  the  lessons  fascinating. 
Night  after  night  he  listened  with  both  ears;  day  after  day 
in  the  midst  of  his  farm  labour  he  recalled  and  fixed  in  his 
mind  what  he  had  heard.  He  borrowed  books — difficult 
reading  for  grown  men,  such  as  Lord  Karnes’s  Elements  of 
Criticism — and  devoured  them  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace  in 
the  old  farm  kitchen.  In  the  next  year  when  the  lecturers 
returned  he  was  again  a pupil,  but  he  had  learned  so  much 
in  the  meantime  that  he  was  able  to  take  the  place  of  one  of 
them  who  fell  ill.  His  zeal  for  learning  never  failed. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  resolved  to  join  the  Methodists,  a 
decision  that  deeply  angered  his  father,  a resolute  Loyalist 
Tory  and  Anglican.  In  those  times  the  wandering  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  province  had  all  come  from  the  United  States 
and  were  accused,  wrongly,  of  being  Republican  agents. 
The  father  gave  his  son  a choice;  either  he  could  break  from 
the  Methodist  society  or  leave  home.  He  left  home  and 
became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Vittoria  Grammar  School 
at  a salary  unbelievably  small.  He  heard  that  his  father 
blamed  the  Methodists  for  robbing  him  of  his  son’s  labour 
on  the  farm;  in  order  to  end  that  criticism  of  his  friends  the 
young  man  paid  the  wages  of  a labourer  to  take  his  place. 
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Soon  he  was  invited  to  return  home,  and  he  worked  in 
happier  circumstances  until  he  was  twenty-one.  Then  he 
went  to  Hamilton  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  with  John  Law  of 
the  Gore  District  Grammar  School.  He  had  more  industry 
than  judgment,  for  he  studied  himself  into  a dangerous  illness. 

On  his  recovery  he  further 
startled  his  friends  by  enter- 
ing the  Methodist  ministry. 
He  was  soon  remarked,  for 
while  he  was  still  under 
twenty-five  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned 
of  preachers  and  writers. 
He  was  made  editor  of  The 
Christian  Guardian,  a Meth- 
odist weekly  paper,  before  he 
was  thirty.  His  name  was 
Egerton  Ryerson,  the  founder 
of  Victoria  College  and  its 
first  principal,  though  he  had 
never  spent  a day  in  college. 
More  important  still,  at  the 
age  of  forty-one  he  was 
named  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Upper  Can- 
ada and  organized  the  Ontario  system  of  free  schools. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  province  had  been  people  of 
some  education,  refugees  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or 
the  New  England  States,  where  schools  were  plentiful.  These 
took  the  trouble  in  the  midst  of  their  many  labours  to  teach 
their  children  to  read  and  write,  the  Bible  being  their  only 
text-book.  But  there  were  careless  parents  as  well  as  careful 
ones,  and  many  children  growing  up  in  the  woods  had  but 
little  hope  of  schooling. 
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In  the  villages  private  schools  were  soon  established,  some- 
times by  a crippled  soldier  unable  to  do  the  heavy  work  of 
chopping,  sometimes  by  a widow  or  spinster  needing  the 
shilling  a week  for  each  pupil.  But  in  the  remote  farmsteads, 
especially  if  the  parents  were  not  serious-minded,  the  children 
had  little  chance  of  being  other  than  illiterate  little  savages. 

The  governors  were  always  concerned  about  the  establish- 
ment of  grammar  schools  and  a university.  For  thirty  years 
after  the  constitution  of  Upper  Canada,  governors  and 
leading  men  had  felt  the  necessity  of  a university.  Young 
men  of  promise  were  forced  to  get  their  higher  education 
either  in  England  or  at  the  colleges  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
“in  the  enemy’s  country.”  Crown  lands  had  been  set  aside 
as  a college  endowment,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  general 
settlement  they  were  for  long  years  unsaleable.  At  last, 
in  1826,  Dr.  Strachan  secured  a Royal  Charter  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  King's  College  in  the  town  of  York. 

The  charter  settled  all  power  in  the  hands  of  churchmen, 
and  there  was  much  complaint  in  the  country.  Ten  years 
passed  before  a suitable  revision  was  approved  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council;  even  yet  the  Method- 
ists, Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  not  satisfied. 
While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  erection  of  King’s 
College,  people  of  these  three  denominations,  at  great  sacrifice, 
established  their  own  colleges:  Victoria  at  Cobourg  (1841); 
Queen’s  at  Kingston  (1842);  and  Regiopolis,  also  at  Kingston 
(1842).  King’s  College  was  opened  in  1842  with  John  McCaul 
as  its  first  president.  There  were  twenty-six  students,  and  the 
classes  were  held  in  the  old  Parliament  Buildings. 

The  legislature  determined  in  1849,  against  the  protest 
of  Strachan  and  his  friends,  that  the  college  must  be  non- 
sectarian, and  re-named  it  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
main  building  of  the  University  was  completed  in  1858. 

Strachan  went  to  England  and  raised  money  among  ardent 
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churchmen  for  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College,  which 
opened  its  doors  in  1851.  St.  Michael’s  College  was  founded 
a year  later. 

Gradually  the  churches  became  convinced  that  affiliation 
with  the  provincial  university  would  work  them  no  injury, 
and  in  1884  Trinity,  St.  Michael’s,  and  Victoria,  with  Wycliffe 
and  Knox  Divinity  Colleges,  were  federated  with  the  University. 
Victoria  removed  to  Toronto.  Queen’s  University  greatly 
extended  its  courses  by  means  of  private  benevolence,  and 
separated  itself  formally  from  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Meanwhile,  from  the  original  foundation  of  a divinity  college 
in  London,  Western  University  was  organized  and  has  come  to 
a notable  stature.  McMaster  University,  of  Hamilton,  was 
founded  in  Toronto  as  a Baptist  institution  in  1888. 

But  there  was  no  thought  of  getting  ready  for  the  grammar 
schools.  Instead  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  the  governors 
wanted  to  start  at  the  middle.  There  was  a reason  for  this. 
In  England  children  were  taught  in  private  schools;  there  was 
no  such  thing,  at  the  time,  as  free  primary  education.  Indeed, 
some  Englishmen  believed  that  such  a notion,  which  was 
widely  accepted  in  the  United  States,  was"  too  democratic  for 
British  people.  The  settlers  of  the  better  class  were  wiser 
than  their  rulers. 

In  1804  five  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Glengarry,  together 
with  John  Bethune,  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  five  of  the 
elders  of  his  congregation,  sent  a petition  to  Parliament  urging 
that  the  government  should  establish  common  schools.  The 
petition  was  denied  by  a majority  of  two,  but  the  popular 
demand  grew  stronger.  Soon  after  the  War  of  1812  was 
ended,  it  became  too  strong  to  resist.  In  1816  the  government 
approved  the  principle  and  provided  £6,000  to  be  paid  as 
grants  in  aid  of  primary  education.  By  this  law  the  residents 
of  any  community  might  build  a school  if  there  were  twenty 
children  of  school  age  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  might  elect 
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three  trustees  with  power  to  engage  a teacher  and  manage 
the  business  of  the  school. 

In  1832  Thomas  Rolfe  wrote:  “It  is  really  melancholy  to 
traverse  the  Province  and  go  into  any  of  the  Common  Schools ; 
you  find  a herd  of  children  instructed  by  some  anti-British 
adventurer,  instilling  into  the  young  and  tender  mind  sentiments 


From  Robertson’s  “Landmarks  ot  Toronto." 
A log  schoolhouse  in  Scarboro’  Township,  built  in  1817. 


hostile  to  the  parent  State;  false  accounts  of  the  late  war, 
geography  setting  forth  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
as  the  largest  and  finest  cities  in  the  world;  historical  reading- 
books  describing  the  American  population  as  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  under  heaven;  insisting  on  the  superiority  of 
their  laws  and  institutions  to  those  of  all  the  world.” 

Clearly,  the  common  school  system,  of  which  much  had 
been  expected,  had  not  been  a success.  But  more  than  ten 
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years  passed  after  Rolfe  wrote  the  sentences  above  quoted 
before  a resolute  attempt  was  made  to  find  a new  and  a better 
way.  In  the  meantime  a grammar  school  had  been  set  up  in 
each  judicial  district,  the  teacher  in  each  instance  being 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  government,  and  the  pupils  being 
compelled  to  pay  fees  for  their  instruction.  Only  the  sons  of 


From  Robertson’s  “Landmarks  of  Toronto." 

A school  in  Leslieville,  built  in  1853. 

wealthy  parents  could  afford  to  attend  these  schools,  boys 
intended  for  the  law,  for  medicine,  or  for  the  church.  Often 
when  they  appeared  as  pupils  intending  to  study  Latin  and 
Greek,  they  had  to  be  drilled  first  in  the  rudiments  of  English. 

When  Ryerson  was  named  in  1 844  to  find  a way  of  providing 
better  common  schools,  he  first  spent  a year  abroad  studying 
the  school  systems  of  Ireland,  of  Prussia,  of  other  European 
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countries,  and  of  the  eastern  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Then  in  1846  he  made  a report  based  on  four  principles:  (1) 
that  the  schools  should  be  managed  by  the  people  themselves 
through  elected  trustees;  (2)  that  grants  of  government  money 
should  be  used  to  stimulate  and  assist  local  effort;  (3)  that  the 
schools  should  be  supported  by  taxation  and  that  every  child 
should  be  compelled  to  attend;  (4)  that  all  schools  should  be 
inspected  regularly.  He  also  advocated  the  foundation  of 
a normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Ryerson  had  picked  out  the  best  features  of  the  school 
systems  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Prussia,  and  had 
combined  them  in  a plan  for  Ontario.  The  text-books  which 
he  recommended  came  from  Ireland.  Owing  to  opposition 
in  Parliament  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
posed system  was  not  written  into  the  laws  of  the  province 
until  1850.  From  that  time  onwards  Ryerson  was  perhaps 
the  busiest  man  in  Ontario. 

He  was  called  upon  to  interpret  the  law  to  hundreds  of 
correspondents.  He  visited  every  part  of  the  province,  toiling 
over  bad  roads,  speaking  night  after  night  to  explain  the  law, 
showing  the  justice  of  a small  tax  on  all  property  that  the 
children  might  grow  up  to  be  intelligent  citizens  and  so  make 
the  province  a desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  He  conducted 
long  arguments  with  churchmen  over  the  form  of  the  separate 
schools.  He  answered  criticisms  in  the  newspapers.  Fre- 
quently he  preached.  He  was  a tireless,  constant  worker, 
showing  in  office  the  same  kind  of  diligence  that  he  had  revealed 
as  a boy  when  reading  by  the  firelight.  He  had  only  one 
recreation:  sailing.  When  his  duty  took  him  to  the  Niagara 
peninsula  or  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  he  combined  business 
and  pleasure  by  hoisting  the  sail  of  his  small  boat  and  scudding 
across  Lake  Ontario  even  in  heavy  weather. 

Thomas  Jaffray  Robertson  was  brought  from  Dublin  in 
1847  to  be  the  first  headmaster  of  the  normal  school  in  Toronto. 
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The  classes  were  held  in  the  old  Parliament  Buildings  on  Front 
Street  until  a new  building  was  erected  in  1852,  a building 
still  in  use.  At  first  the  graduates  of  the  school  were  not 
permitted  to  teach  until  they  had  submitted  to  an  examination 
before  a county  board  of  examiners,  but  they  passed  the  tests 
so  easily  that  after  1853  a young  man  or  woman  with  a certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  the  normal  school  had  sufficient 
authority  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  province. 

In  some  districts  the  objection  to  free  schools  and  school 
taxation  was  long  and  bitter.  In  the  city  of  Toronto  the 


The  Normal  School,  Toronto,  built  in  1852. 


schools  were  closed  for  a year  before  the  city  council  would 
provide  the  money  necessary,  and  in  other  places  there  was 
constant  strife  between  the  municipal  councils  and  the  school 
boards.  For  this  reason  a law  was  passed  in  1853  providing 
that  school  trustees  were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Thus  their  authority  to  spend  money  for  schools  and  to  impose 
taxation  for  educational  purposes  was  made  equal  to  the 
authority  of  a municipal  council  to  spend  money  and  impose 
taxation  for  other  public  purposes. 

In  the  organization  of  higher  education  in  Ontario  John 
Strachan  took  a leading  part,  but  naturally  he  was  out  of 
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sympathy  with  Ryerson’s  views  concerning  elementary  schools. 
Both  men  had  the  gift  of  controversy  to  a marked  degree, 
but  they  were  great  enough  never  to  allow  their  argument 
to  sink  into  personal  quarrels.  The  Bishop  even  contributed 
£5  to  the  building  fund  of  Victoria  College,  Ryerson’s  child. 

High  school  or  grammar  school  education  had  been  the 
care  of  government  since  1807.  John  Strachan’s  private  school 
at  Cornwall,  established  in  1803,  became  the  Eastern  District 
School.  Kingston  was  the  seat  of  the  Midland  District  School, 
founded  in  1807  by  John  Whitelaw.  In  June,  1814,  a letter  in 
The  Kingston  Gazette  said  of  the  school:  “Youths  not  yet 

sixteen  have  gone  as  far  as  equations  in  Algebra — by  no  means 
imperfectly — and  are  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  Geometry 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  Trigonometry.  Their  progress 
in  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  less  successful.” 

Concerning  the  Home  District  School  at  York,  founded  in 
1807  by  George  Okill  Stuart,  John  Bethune  wrote  in  1819: 
“There  was  a class  of  only  two  in  Greek,  who  also  took  up 
Horace  and  Livy  in  Latin;  and  there  were  three  Latin  forms 
below  them,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  sprightly  reading 
Cornelius  Nepos.  None  were  much  advanced  in  Mathematics, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  senior  two,  had  not  passed  the 
fourth  book  of  Euclid.” 

There  were  district  schools  also  at  Cobourg,  at  Niagara,  at 
Vittoria,  at  Brockville,  at  Hamilton,  and  at  Windsor.  Upper 
Canada  College  was  opened  in  1829,  and  Grantham  Academy 
was  the  seed  which  flowered  in  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute.  In  1853  the  Galt  Grammar  School  was  founded 
and  became  notable  through  the  genius  and  diligence  of 
William  Tassie. 

Ryerson  believed  that  the  grammar  schools  should  be  open 
to  all  who  desired  to  attend,  but  it  was  not  until  1871  that  his 
views  prevailed.  In  that  year  the  Ontario  high  school  system 
was  established.  Girls  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  grammar 
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schools  until  1865,  and  then  only  for  the  study  of  French.  Our 
sturdy  grandfathers  assumed  that  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics  were  exclusively  manly  sports.  Young  ladies 
were  sent  to  private  schools  to  learn  “Music,  drawing, 
French,  ornamental  needlework,  and  the  use  of  the  globes.” 


Empress  Public  School,  London. 

James  G.  Moylan,  editor  of  The  Canadian  Freeman,  a 
Roman  Catholic  paper  published  in  Toronto,  wrote  in  1873: 
“Dr.  Ryerson  is  essentially  a man  of  one  idea,  and  he  is  a very 
determined,  resolute,  and  personally  courageous  man.  As  to 
politics,  he  really  has  none,  but  in  free  thought,  in  educating  the 
masses,  he  does  believe.  From  the  various  educational  systems 
of  constitutional  England,  despotic  Prussia,  republican  America, 
Holland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  the  assistance  of  his  own 
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powerful  intellect  he  has  perfected  a plan  which,  according  to 
non-Catholic  ideas,  is  an  improvement  on  all  of  them.  He 
has  been  assailed  by  various  denominations  and  classes  of  our 
citizens,  by  dissatisfied  freeholders,  by  childless  ratepayers, 
by  representatives  of  Churches,  by  Grit  and  Conservative 
newspapers,  by  politicians  and  by  Administrations  holding 
opposite  views,  and  yet  he  has  managed  to  stand  his  ground, 
and  not  only  this,  but  to  enforce  his  educational  opinions  on 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

“At  one  time  he  is  reported  by  a Tory  Governor  as  ‘a 
dangerous  man,’  and  a certain  Toronto  newspaper  has  pursued 
him  with  fierce  malignity  for  years;  all  kinds  of  politicians  have 
at  different  times  attacked  him  in  the  bitterest  way,  and  yet 
Egerton  Ryerson  has  triumphed  and  is  at  this  day  the  great 
and  successful  vindicator  of  free  universal  education.  This  is 
the  man  whom  Governments  do  not  care  to  interfere  with  and 
who  cannot  be  crushed;  who,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  is 
still  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  as  ready  in  defence  of  his 
ideas  to  smite  his  enemies  hip  and  thigh,  either  through  a public 
journal  or  in  a pamphlet  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages. 

“We  have  written  column  upon  column  against  him  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  We  have  tried  with  all  our  might  to  pull 
him  down,  and  yet  he  is  a man  for  whose  talents,  resolution, 
and  dogged  perseverance  we  have  the  highest  regard,  and  for 
whose  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  bearing  towards  our  co- 
religionists we  offer  our  acknowledgments.” 

Ryerson  retired  from  office  in  1876.  Since  that  time  the 
Department  of  Education  has  been  in  charge  of  a responsible 
member  of  the  government,  the  Minister  of  Education.  Ryerson 
died  in  1882,  having  seen  the  desire  of  his  eyes — an  equal 
chance  of  education  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  province — 
and  having  taken  pleasure  in  the  work  of  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Round  about  the  Province 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  a stately  and  beautiful  city, 
began  to  be  a hamlet  only  about  one  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  Rideau  Canal  was  under  construction.  Its  first  name  was 
Bytown,  in  compliment  to  Colonel  John  By  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  supervised  the  building  of  the  canal.  In  its 
early  days  Ottawa  was  subject  to  disorders. 

In  January,  1837,  a letter,  signed  by  G.  W.  Baker,  Daniel 
O’Connor,  and  Daniel  Fisher,  was  sent  to  the  provincial 
secretary  relating  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  “Bytown, 
being  the  focus  of  the  lumber  trade,”  the  letter  set  forth, 
“is  frequented  at  all  seasons  by  great  numbers  of  raftsmen, 
among  whom  are  some  desperate  characters  and  some  easily 
misled.  This  season,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  cost  of  provisions,  many  men  are  out  of  employ.  The 
inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  the  lumber  trade  and  upon 
these  men  and  cannot  therefore  be  prevailed  upon  to  act  with 
energy  against  them. 

“Those  constables  who  perform  their  duty  are  always  marked 
out  for  punishment;  John  Perkins  was  first  assaulted,  then 
fired  at,  and  at  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  his  house. 
John  Dunn  was  waylaid  at  night,  most  severely  beaten  and 
kicked  and  his  collarbone  broken,  and  John  Mead  was  also 
severely  beaten.  Generally  speaking,  the  persons  who  commit 
these  outrages  are  unknown,  but  if  known,  and  if  warrants  are 
issued  for  their  arrest,  they  fly  to  the  Lower  Province,  where  we 
cannot  touch  them.  But  they  return  again  when  they  please, 
confident  in  their  strength,  and  if  any  are  arrested  they  are  im- 
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mediately  rescued  or  manage  to  make  their  escape,  from  the 
defect  in  our  constabulary  force  and  the  great  distance  of  the 
gaol — at  Perth,  fifty-three  miles  away.” 

As  a result  of  this  complaint,  although  not  until  1841,  a gaol 
and  court  house  were  erected  in  the  town,  and  celebrating 
river  men  were  more  easily  handled.  Daniel  O Connor,  one 


The  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa,  from  the  air. 

of  the  magistrates  who  signed  the  letter,  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  the  township  of  Gloucester.  He  and  his 
wife  had  walked  from  Kingston  through  the  woods  to  their 
new  home,  bearing  all  their  property  on  their  backs.  O’Connor 
Street  in  Ottawa  was  named  in  his  honour. 

The  city  of  Ottawa  was  incorporated  in  1854,  and  four 
years  later  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Canada.  From 
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Confederation  onwards  the  progress  of  the  city  was  rapid. 
The  Parliament  Buildings  were  erected  between  1860  and 
1866.  During  the  Great  War  an  incendiary  fire  destroyed 
the  main  building.  The  one  that  rose  on  its  ruins  is  one  of  the 
notable  buildings  on  this  continent.  A strain  of  poetic  symbol- 
ism is  found  in  the  interior  treatment,  beginning  in  the  lobby 
under  the  fine  tower.  The  column  representing  Great  Britain 


Chaudiere  Falls,  Ottawa.  Sketched  in  1831. 

rises  out  of  the  sea  and  branches  into  subsidiary  columns  stand- 
ing for  the  colonies.  The  waving  band  of  green  marble  in  the 
floor  represents  the  Seven  Seas,  and  beyond  it  a dark  band 
speaks  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Then  comes  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  with  an  infinity  of  small  dark  pillars  supporting 
repetitions  of  the  pointed  arch. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  Upper  Ottawa  west  of  the 
Chaudiere  Falls  was  made  by  Peter  White  and  his  wife,  who 
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went  by  canoe  from  Hull  to  the  present  site  of  Pembroke  in 
1821,  the  journey  taking  two  weeks.  White  began  getting  out 
timber,  and  in  1828  a saw-mill  was  erected  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  town  of  Pembroke.  The  town  of  Renfrew 
was  founded  in  1823  by  Joseph  Brunette. 

After  the  lands  of  the  Canada  Company  had  been  settled, 
there  remained  to  the  north  of  Perth  and  Huron  counties  a 
virgin  forest  of  some  two  million  acres  still  owned  by  the 
Indians  but  apparently  well  suited  for  farming.  In  1836 
the  government  bought  from  the  tribesmen  this  tract,  which 
stretched  from  the  site  of  Meaford  to  the  Maitland  River 
and  included  all  the  watershed  to  the  Caledon  Hills.  The 
fine  harbour  of  Owen  Sound  had  been  remarked  by  various 
explorers,  and  in  1837  a town-plot  was  surveyed,  despite  the 
marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  evergreen  thicket  which 
clothed  most  of  the  land. 

As  a convenience  for  prospective  settlers,  the  Sydenham 
Road  was  built  by  the  government  in  1842  from  Arthur  in 
Wellington  county  to  Owen  Sound.  Other  colonization  roads 
in  this  region  were  the  Garafraxa,  the  Durham,  and  the  North- 
ern, and  adventurous  young  men  in  the  older  settlements  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  new  district  which  was  generally  known 
as  the  Queen’s  Bush.  In  1848  the  first  settlers  came  to  Meaford 
on  Georgian  Bay  and  to  Kincardine  and  Southampton  on 
Lake  Huron,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  farms  between 
were  quickly  taken  up.  Bruce  county  was  organized  in  1849, 
Grey  county  in  1852.  The  land  was  found  to  be  exceedingly 
productive,  and  the  Queen’s  Bush  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  finest  regions  in  Ontario. 

From  about  1850  onwards  a considerable  lumber  business 
developed  around  Georgian  Bay  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  town-plot  of  Midland  was  not  even  surveyed 
until  1872,  but  the  saw-mills  brought  population  and  prosperity. 
Parry  Sound  was  founded  in  1865.  This  district,  like  Muskoka, 
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has  some  areas  of  fertile  land,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  rocky. 
There  are  over  eight  hundred  lakes  within  the  district,  and 
these,  with  the  remarkable  coast-line  of  the  bay,  are  an  unfailing 
attraction  for  summer  tourists. 

The  following  description  of  the  Thirty  Thousand  Islands 
was  written  by  Robert  Bell  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1876: 
“The  general  outline  of  the  coast  represents  a comparatively 


Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Honey  Harbour,  among  the  Thirty  Thousand  Islands. 


abrupt  descent  from  a sort  of  plateau  in  the  country  behind 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Georgian  Bay  in  front.  In  approaching 
the  land  from  the  Bay  in  most  places  one  first  passes  over 
numerous  sunken  ridges  and  rounded  knobs  of  Laurentian  rock ; 
then  similar  ridges  and  knobs  begin  to  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Next,  small  and  then  larger  islands  with  stunted 
trees  are  passed;  further  on,  the  islands  become  more  closely 
crowded  together,  and  by  and  by  the  area  of  the  islands  is 
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greater  than  that  of  the  water  amongst  them.  Peninsulas 
now  jut  out  among  the  islands,  but  it  is  often  a work  of  time  to 
find  out  whether  one  is  on  a peninsula  or  an  island.  Finally, 
the  islands  are  mostly  replaced  by  peninsulas,  separated  from 
each  other  by  irregular  bays  and  inlets  which  send  a labyrinth 
of  branches  to  various  distances  into  the  land.  This  broken 
margin  is  of  a very  rocky  character,  and  it  is  seldom  that  much 
good  land  is  found  near  the  shore.  In  a general  way,  the 
country  may  be  said  to  improve  constantly  in  going  from 
Georgian  Bay  towards  Lake  Nipissing.” 

Manitoulin,  the  largest  island  in  fresh  water,  was  an  Indian 
reserve  until  1870,  when  a considerable  portion  was  opened  to 
settlement.  St.  Joseph’s  Island  was  the  site  of  a British  fort 
after  17%,  when  Michilimackinac  was  handed  over  to  the 
United  States. 

The  districts  of  Sudbury,  Algoma,  and  Thunder  Bay  are  in 
the  Archaean  rock  region  and  are  rich  in  mineral  deposits. 
There  are  ten  thousand  people  living  in  the  town  of  Sudbury. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a city  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  people, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  province.  There  was  a 
fort  and  a Jesuit  mission  there  in  1669,  and  for  many  decades 
the  settlement  was  on  the  main  highway  of  the  fur-traders  from 
the  West  to  Montreal.  After  the  North  West  Company 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  1821, 
the  annual  fur-pack  went  to  England  by  ship  from  Hudson 
Bay,  and  ‘‘The  Soo’’  declined.  In  1850  Bruce  Mines,  the 
copper-mining  town  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  east,  promised 
to  be  the  largest  community  in  Algoma.  But  the  opening 
of  the  West,  the  rise  of  the  grain-carrying  trade  by  the  Lakes, 
the  building  of  a great  ship  canal,  and  the  discovery  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits  in  the  back  country  revived  the  old  settlement 
and  put  it  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  have  grown  to  the  stature 
of  cities  within  forty  years.  There  the  grain  of  the  prairies 
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is  trans-shipped  to  the  steamers  faring  down  the  Lakes.  The 
story  of  Fort  William  has  already  been  told.  Port  Arthur 
was  originally  known  as  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing  because  the 
Red  River  Expedition  of  1870  had -with  it  no  less  a personage 
than  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who,  under  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  was  governor-general  of  Canada  during 
the  Great  War. 

C.  C.  Farr,  an  Englishman  educated  at  Haileybury  School, 
joined  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  service  as  a youth  and 
spent  some  years  as  a clerk  and  then  as  a factor  in  the  country 
east  and  south  of  Hudson  and  James  Bay.  About  1888  he 
resigned  and  settled  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Timiskaming  as  an 
independent  fur-trader  and  farmer.  In  1889  there  were  only 
four  white  men  living  in  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  lake. 
The  land  about  the  region  was  so  fertile  that  Farr  continually 
urged  the  government  to  open  the  country  to  settlement  by 
building  a railway  northward  from  North  Bay. 

In  1894  a newspaper  man  visited  the  settlement,  which 
Farr,  in  loyalty  to  his  old  school,  had  named  Haileybury,  and 
wrote  of  it  as  follows:  “The  visitor  will  not  be  impressed  with 
Haileybury  at  the  first  glance  because  there  isn’t  enough  of 
it  yet  to  excite  remark.  But  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  good 
land  and  is  certain  to  become  a centre  of  traffic  in  the  district. 
The  land  slopes  down  to  the  water  and  is  a rich  brownish- 
black  loam  in  which  they  grow  enormous  potatoes,  cabbages, 
and  roots.  Half-way  up  the  slope  between  the  water  and  the 
rocky  ridge  which  makes  the  background  of  Haileybury  is  the 
Farr  homestead,  to  the  left  is  the  neat  and  comfortable  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Lawlor,  to  the  right  is  a house  built  by  a settler  from 
Orillia,  while  not  far  distant  is  the  new  home  of  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
Johnston,  an  earnest  and  zealous  young  Episcopalian  clergyman 
of  Bolton,  who  is  enthusiastic  about  the  country  and  hopes  some 
day  to  minister  to  a large  parish  there.  With  praiseworthy 
energy  he  is  losing  no  time  in  preparing  for  his  congregation; 
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next  year  the  most  striking  building  in  Haileybury  will  be  the 
church  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  There  is  some 
fine  building  stone  hereabouts,  the  most  attractive  of  which 
is  a pale  yellow  or  straw-coloured  freestone.  Of  this  the 
church  will  be  built.” 

In  October,  1902,  the  government  signed  the  contract  for 
the  building  of  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
way, which  was  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  new  settlers  in  this 
good  farming  land. 

The  districtof 
Cochrane  to  the  north 
of  Timiskaming  in- 
cludes the  gold  coun- 
try of  the  Porcupine, 
discovered  in  1909. 

Timmins,  the  chief 
town,  has  a popula- 
tion of  over  twelve 
thousand.  The  town 
of  Cochrane  marks 
the  junction  of  the 
Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  with  the  Canadian 
National  transcontinental  line  through  the  northern  clay  belt. 

The  Rainy  River  District  includes  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
the  scene  of  an  ancient  tragedy.  Fort  St.  Charles  was  a trading 
post  on  the  route  from  Michilimackinac  to  the  Red  River 
country.  Jean-Baptiste  de  la  Verendrye,  the  son  of  the  great 
explorer,  the  Jesuit  Father  Aulneau,  and  a party  of  nineteen 
voyageurs  were  attacked  there  in  June,  1736,  by  a band  of  Sjoyx 
Indians  and  slain.  The  site  of  Fort  St.  Charles  was  determined 
after  a series  of  explorations  in  July,  1908,  when  Father  Paquin 
and  others  associated  with  St.  Boniface  College,  opposite  Win- 
nipeg, discovered  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  some  ruined  ma- 
sonry chimneys,  the  stumps  of  a wooden  stockade,  and  a heap  of 


Courtesy-'  Ontario  Dept,  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
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human  bones.  With  one  of  the  skeletons  were  found  two  keys, 
a pocket  knife,  a shoe-buckle,  such  as  was  worn  by  priests  in 
France,  and  fourteen  beads  of  a rosary.  The  relics  of  the 
massacre  were  removed  to  St.  Boniface  College. 

In  all  this  lovely  lake  and  river  country  gold  deposits  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time,  but  besides  rock  wilderness 
there  are  wide  areas  of  fertile  land  suitable  for  settlement  and 
completely  surveyed.  The  district  includes  the  Quetico  Forest 
Reserve  of  seventeen  hundred  square  miles.  Fort  Frances, 
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A Hudson’s  Bay  Post  in  the  District  of  Patricia. 


originally  a Hudson’s  Bay  post,  named  after  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  factors,  has  become  a flourishing  town  of  some  four  thousand 
people  with  large  lumber  mills.  The  dispute  between  Ontario 
and  Manitoba  for  the  ownership  of  all  this  region  has  already 
been  explained. 

Kenora  District,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Rainy  River 
District,  is  mainly  a mining  country,  though  it  is  not  without 
some  fine  arable  land.  At  Dryden  there  is  a government 
experimental  farm.  Kenora,  the  chief  town,  with  a popula- 
tion of  seven  thousand,  was  originally  a fur-trading  post  with 
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the  picturesque  name  of  Rat  Portage,  the  place  where  the 
muskrats  crossed  from  one  arm  of  the  lake  to  another.  The 
name  Kenora  is  a composite,  a word  manufactured  from  the 
two  first  letters  each  of  Keewatin,  Norman,  and  Rat  Portage. 

The  district  of  Patricia  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Albany  River 
and  came  to  Ontario  in  1912,  when  the  federal  territory  of 
Keewatin  was  divided  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  The 
district  is  immense,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles,  with  a sea-coast  on  James  and  Hudson  Bay  of 
over  six  hundred  miles.  Up  from  the  coast  to  the  Height  of 
Land  there  are  vast  areas  of  fine  clay  loam  well  suited  for 
agriculture.  Vegetables  and  grain  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
long  days  of  summer  sunshine. 

The  rock  region  is  a promising  field  for  mining  prospectors, 
and  in  1925  important  gold  discoveries  were  made  at  Red 
Lake.  White  pine  is  abundant  on  the  Albany  River,  the 
pulpwood  forests  are  of  great  extent,  and  there  are  many  water- 
powers  for  the  future  development  of  electrical  energy.  Game 
and  fish  are  plentiful  everywhere,  and  in  the  salt-water,  whales, 
fur-bearing  seals,  and  a hundred  varieties  of  sea-fish  have  been 
noted.  The  district  was  named  in  honour  of  Princess  Patricia 
of  Connaught. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Past , Present , and  Future 

Looking  across  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  dim  beginnings  of  every  phase  of  modern 
life  in  Ontario.  The  pioneers  were  men  and  women  who 
worked  with  a will,  in  order  to  make  a home  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  The  spirit  of  courage  and  diligence  in 
our  own  time,  which  has  brought  about  many  great  achieve- 
ments in  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  had  its  birth 
in  the  first  log  cabins  and  was  transmitted  naturally  to  chil- 
dren and  children’s  children.  It  was  the  custom  to  work.  There 
was  no  leisure  class,  and  no  desire  to  import  slave  labour. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  province. 

The  proprietor  of  a farm  worked  with  his  labourers  and 
ate  with  them  at  a common  table.  The  decline  of  class  distinc- 
tion as  known  and  practised  in  Great  Britain  opened  the  way 
for  common  schools.  There  grew  up  a feeling  of  equality  among 
the  people,  a passionate  belief  that  all  children  had  the  right 
to  do  as  well  in  the  world  as  their  ability  and  their  industry 
might  permit.  That  belief,  strongly  held  by  a majority  of  the 
people,  brought  about,  ultimately,  the  will  to  teach  every  child 
in  the  province,  whether  the  parents  were  rich  or  poor. 

The  settlers  had  that  pride  in  their  past  and  that  good 
hope  for  the  future  which  are  the  foundation  stones  of  patriot- 
ism. Just  as  industry  was  a heritage  of  the  son  from  a diligent 
father,  so  patriotism  was  a family  treasure.  And  not  alone 
among  the  folk  of  English  speech.  The  German  immigrants 
found  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  new  home,  and  their 
descendants  grew  in  the  atmosphere  of  fervent  loyalty.  On  the 
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fringes  of  the  province,  west  and  north  and  east,  there  is  a 
diligent  population  of  French  Canadians.  Like  James  Baby  of 
1792,  they  look  with  affection  to  their  mother  province  of 
Quebec,  but  they  are  appreciative  of  the  beauty  and  freedom 
and  opportunity  which  Ontario  affords. 

Home  affection  leads  to  home  defence.  A story  is  told  of  the 
times  of  the  Fenian  Raid,  which  may  illustrate  that  state  of 
mind.  A schooner  in  difficulty  came  into  the  port  of  Tyrconnell 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a rumour  went  abroad  that 
it  was  manned  by  Fenians.  Scottish  farmers  of  Dunwich 
township  left  their  work  and  with  one  accord  marched 
towards  the  lakeshore,  a few  with  guns,  but  the  majority  with 
makeshift  weapons — scythe-blades  bound  to  poles,  pitch-forks, 
axes.  They  had  no  commander,  no  organization;  they  had 
merely  risen  to  defend  their  homes  against  invasion.  Is  it 
surprising  that  when  war  was  declared  on  August  4th,  1914, 
there  was  a rush  of  recruits  from  every  part  of  Ontario?  What 
else  could  have  been  expected?  The  youth  of  the  province  had 
been  nourished  on  patriotism. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  the  pioneers  had  a passion  for 
freedom.  They  claimed  the  right  to  elect  their  township 
officers,  and,  because  of  their  insistence,  that  right  was  granted 
by  the  first  Parliament.  Out  of  the  town  meeting,  which 
chose  a township  clerk,  a poundkeeper,  and  fence-viewers, 
has  come  naturally  the  municipal  system  whereby  every 
community,  large  or  small,  manages  its  own  affairs  by  elected 
mayors,  reeves,  and  councilmen.  A town  in  Ontario  assesses 
its  property-owners,  collects  taxes  for  general  and  school 
purposes,  builds  its  own  roads  and  bridges,  manages  its  electric 
service,  provides  police  and  fire  protection,  and  makes  no 
demand  upon  either  the  province  or  the  Dominion  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  which  afford 
opportunities  of  advanced  education  for  ambitious  boys  and 
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girls  in  every  part  of  the  province,  had  their  beginning  in  the 
mind  of  Governor  Simcoe.  His  plan  was  for  the  government 
to  found  a grammar  school  in  each  judicial  district  and  to  set 
apart  Crown  lands  for  its  support.  But  there  was  no  notion 
of  making  these  schools  available  to  all  classes  of  the  people; 
the  fees  could  be  afforded  only  by  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents, 
lads  whose  fathers  were  government  officials,  professional  or 
military  men,  merchants  or  large  landowners.  The  first  grammar 
school  was  opened  in  Cornwall  by  John  Strachan,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  for  eight  years  it  had  a high  reputation. 
Others  were  set  up  from  time  to  time — in  Toronto,  in  Vittoria, 
in  Hamilton,  in  Cobourg,  in  Brockville, — but  generally  the 
feeling  of  the  people  was  not  friendly  towards  them.  The 
greater  need,  in  their  opinion,  was  for  elementary  schools. 

When,  after  long  years  of  preparation,  the  free  public  schools 
were  established,  the  way  was  clear  for  the  organization  of 
collegiate  education  on  a similar  plan.  In  like  manner  the 
University  of  Toronto  can  trace  its  beginnings  to  the  plans  of 
Simcoe  and  his  early  executive  councillors.  The  church 
colleges — Queen’s,  Hellmuth,  Victoria,  Trinity,  Wycliffe,  Knox, 
St.  Michael’s — were  founded  by  devoted  men  who  sacrificed 
their  comfort  and  pleasure  and  sometimes  endangered  their 
living  in  order  to  contribute  largely  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education. 

Ontario  is  a province  of  churches.  Look  through  and  past 
these  beautiful  buildings,  and  you  may  see  the  martyrs  of 
Huronia,  the  wandering  priest  plodding  over  forest  trails  or 
setting  up  his  rude  altar  in  an  isolated  log  cabin  of  one  room. 
You  may  see  the  military  commander  reading  the  prayers  for 
the  day  to  the  men  on  parade.  You  may  see  the  saddle-bag 
preacher  warning  and  exhorting  the  camp-meeting  in  the 
leafy  wood.  You  may  see  ardent  souls  who  laboured  every 
week-day  on  the  farm,  and  spent  Sunday  in  calling  their 
neighbours  to  the  splendours  of  the  better  life.  You  may 
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see  groups  of  earnest  men  drawing  logs,  or  mortising  them  for 
the  building  of  a rude  meeting-house,  giving  freely  of  their 
time  and  toil  to  make  sure  that  the  comforts  of  religion  should 
not  be  lost  to  themselves  and  their  children.  Much  of  the 
stuff  of  heroism  is  revealed  in  the  story  of  the  churches  in 
Ontario.  Without  the  resolution  and  strong  endeavour  on 


The  Anglican  Church  at  Peterborough. 

the  part  of  our  great-grandfathers,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
on  questions  of  right  living  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  it  is 
to-day. 

As  in  religion,  so  in  the  fine  arts.  There  is  a wealth  of 
talent  in  the  field  of  painting.  The  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
is  a lively  association,  making  an-  annual  exhibition  that  is 
completely  worthy.  Some  of  the  most  notable  painters  of 
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the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  are  citizens  of  Ontario,  and  of 
late  years  a number  of  younger  men  have  been  seeking  to  put 
a greater  emphasis  in  their  work  on  the  rugged  and  almost 
savage  beauty  of  the  Ontario  northland.  The  Group  of 
Seven,  responsible  for  this  modern  way  of  expressing  the 
spirit  of  rock  and  stream,  lake  and  sky,  may  not  realize  that 
Paul  Kane,  one  of  the  first  of  Ontario  painters,  was  a modernist 
and  an  individualist.  He  turned  from  the  task  of  recording  in 

colour  the  mere  prettiness  of 
Nature  and  of  civilization,  in 
order  to  wander  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  paint  the  romance 
of  Indian  life.  It  was  a time 
when  no  one  else  regarded 
Indians  with  any  great  mea- 
sure of  respect,  and  when 
portrait-painting  was  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  field 
for  a man  of  artistic  talent. 

There  were  pioneer  authors 
as  well  as  painters.  Major 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  ser- 
ved in  the  War  of  1812  and 
knew  Tecumseh.  Among  the 
early  journalists  were  several 
men  of  first-rate  talent,  and  no  finer  picture  of  pioneer  life  is  to  be 
found  than  Susanna  Moodie’s  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  country  and  the  growth  of  prosperity  in  all 
fields  of  production  and  trade,  the  audience  for  literary  work  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  a 
group  of  writers  who  will  express  the  Spirit  of  Ontario  with  such 
vigour  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression  that  the  literary 
world  will  take  note  of  them.  There  is  enough  drama  in  the  life 
of  Ontario  for  a hundred  great  plays  and  novels. 
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Ontario  of  to-day  is  a centre  of  music  instruction  and  of 
general  interest  in  musical  art.  One  thinks  of  Colonel  Simcoe, 
dining  at  Navy  Hall  to  the  music  of  the  Fifth  Regimental 
Band,  “the  Duke  of  Buckingham  having  kindly  provided  the 
instruments.”  British  regulars  were  in  garrison  at  various 
places  in  Ontario  for  more  than  seventy-five  years,  and  band 
music  could  always  be  heard.  Public  interest  in  the  military 
band  has  increased  steadily.  Pipe-organs  are  found  in  all  the 
larger  churches,  choral  music  has  reached  the  highest  pitch  of 
refinement,  and  a musical  instrument  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  household. 

The  early  architects  did  good  work.  Consider  the  town- 
hall  in  Woodstock  or  in  Brockville,  old  St.  Lawrence  Hall  in 
Toronto,  the  residences  of  London  or  Ottawa,  Toronto  or 
Kingston.  Church  architecture  in  the  province  is  on  the 
highest  artistic  plane,  and  the  School  of  Architecture  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  a course  of  instruction  equal  to  the 
best  in  America.  Every  spiritual  or  cultural  phase  of  life  in 
Ontario  to-day  is  a natural  development  of  the  taste  and  energy 
of  the  founders  of  the  province. 

Turning  to  material  conditions,  the  ordinary  tasks  of  pro- 
ducing wealth  from  the  soil  or  the  rock,  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  activity  of 
the  present  is  rooted  in  the  past.  Colonel  Simcoe  belonged  to 
the  social  life  of  England  in  the  time  of  George  III.  “Farmer 
George”  was  interested  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  the  country 
gentlemen  of  the  period  followed  his  example  with  enthusiasm. 

In  founding  a new  British  province,  the  governor  believed 
that  a part  of  his  duty  was  to  advocate  better  farming.  He 
established  an  agricultural  society  at  Niagara,  and  provided 
several  books  on  farming  and  stock-raising  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members.  A fair  was  held  at  Queenston  before  the  year 
1800,  and  there  was  a gardeners’  club  at  York  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  village,  Peter  Russell  being  a member.  All  the 
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modern  care  for  crop  rotation,  for  the  control  of  pests,  for  the 
chemical  treatment  of  the  soil,  all  the  study  clubs  and  institutes 
for  the  betterment  of  farm  life,  all  the  scientific  inquiry  and 
experiment  in  the  growing  of  field  crops  and  the  raising  of 
thoroughbred  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  have  developed  naturally 
from  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  first  of  the  governors  and 
the  earliest  of  the  pioneers. 

Mining  is  a modern  activity,  but  Colonel  Simcoe  and  his  com- 
panions in  1793  found  oil  about  Bothwell  and  recorded  the 
fact.  The  French  explorers  and  Alexander  Henry  discovered 
the  riches  of  silver  and  copper  on  the  north  shore  of  the  upper 
lakes.  Early  British  prospectors  uncovered  the  gold  at 
Madoc  and  the  iron  in  Norfolk  county.  There  was  a Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  the  early  “forties,”  and  one  of  the  reasons  given 
for  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  that  such 
a line  would  give  access  to  a rich  mineral  area.  The  resources 
of  the  province  were  guessed  at  by  the  founders;  they  have 
been  developed  in  our  own  time  to  an  imposing  degree. 

The  early  surveyors  were  warned  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
pine  which  would  serve  as  masts  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
timber  rafts  were  floating  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  before  the 
eighteenth  century  had  ended.  The  native  forest  wealth  of  the 
country  was  perceived  by  active  and  virile  settlers  who  develop- 
ed it  as  far  as  their  ability  and  capital  would  permit,  thus 
setting  a worthy  example  for  those  coming  after  them. 

Manufacturing  has  become  an  activity  of  great  importance. 
The  value  of  the  factory  products  of  Ontario  exceeds  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  a year,  and  industry  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  development  under  public  control  of  electrical 
energy  from  flowing  streams.  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the 
control  of  mill-sites  beside  rapids  or  waterfalls  was  asserted 
by  Colonel  Simcoe  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  province, 
so  that  the  Hydro-Electric  System  owes  much  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  first  governor. 
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The  isolation  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  days,  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  water  journey  from  Montreal,  and  the 
lack  of  through  roads  compelled  the  settlers  to  depend  largely 
on  their  own  efforts  in  the  production  of  necessaries.  The 
village  blacksmith  was  also  a waggon  builder  and  a manu- 
facturer of  plough-shares  and  other  iron  tools.  The  saw- 
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A large  manufacturing  plant  in  Ontario. 


mill,  the  flour  mill,  and  the  woollen  mill  were  requirements 
of  every  community,  and  some  energetic  man  with  the  courage 
to  pledge  his  credit  and  spend  his  money  for  the  establishment 
of  one  or  other  of  these  conveniences  was  always  to  be  found. 
Blankets  made  in  Dundas  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London  in  1851.  In  the  farmhouses  the  women 
were  spinning  wool  and  linen,  weaving  rags  into  carpet,  hook- 
ing mats,  making  quilts  and  comforters. 
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After  the  digging  of  the  canals  and  the  building  of  the 
railways,  the  cheaper  products  of  great  mills  overseas  came  into 
competition  with  the  home  industries,  and  some  of  them  could 
not  endure.  But  there  were  manufacturers  of  spirit  who 
refused  to  be  beaten  and  through  years  of  adversity  stayed  at 
the  task  until  they  had  built  up  industries  of  the  utmost 
importance,  known  all  over  the  world.  The  manufacturing 
interest  of  Ontario,  having  overcome  great  difficulties,  has 
found  the  road  to  success.  Banking,  insurance,  and  general 
trade  likewise  can  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  energy  and 
courage  of  the  men  of  earlier  times. 

You  may  travel  a thousand  miles  eastward  or  westward 
within  the  boundaries  of  Ontario.  The  limit  of  the  province 
on  Hudson  Bay  is  a thousand  miles  northerly  from  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  area  is  four  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  square  miles;  the  population 
in  1930  was  more  than  three  million.  Southerly  from  Hudson 
and  James  Bay  there  is  a great  area  of  arable  clay  land  which, 
when  cleared,  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  grains  and  vege- 
tables in  luxuriant  growth.  For  the  most  part  this  region  is 
an  unpeopled  wilderness  awaiting  the  plough;  meanwhile  it  is 
clothed  with  the  smaller  forest  trees,  such  as  spruce  and  poplar, 
which  are  suitable  for  making  pulp  and  paper. 

The  vast  range  on  either  side  of  the  Height  of  Land,  which 
divides  the  Hudson  Bay  basin  from  the  streams  feeding  the 
Great  Lakes,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world;  its 
endless  masses  of  irregular  rock,  its  innumerable  lakes,  its 
great  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  broken  again  and  again  by 
cataracts,  make  it  a constant  wonder,  a wilderness  that  can  nev- 
er be  tamed,  but  which  will  hold  forever  its  God-given  beauty. 

Within  these  ancient  rocks  lie  most  of  the  valuable  metals  and 
mineral  products : gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  nickel,  arsenic, — 
everything  but  coal  which  belongs  to  the  stratified  formations. 
Railway  builders  in  this  region  have  stumbled  upon  some  of  the 
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richest  mines  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  square  miles  lying  away 
from  the  main  canoe-routes  have  never  been  even  seen  by  a white 
man,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  when  the  rock-region  is  fully  ex- 
plored no  other  mining  district  in  the  world  will  compare  with  it. 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  a great  farming  area, 
plentifully  watered,  temperate  in  climate,  and  producing, 
besides  ordinary  field  crops,  grapes  and  other  tender  fruits. 
It  is  a land  of  diversified  and  lovely  scenery,  threaded  by  the 
finest  highways  and  country  roads,  crowded  with  smart  and 
spirited  cities  and  towns,  and  offering  every  variety  of  useful 
activity  for  young  people  leaving  school. 

There  may  have  been  a time  in  the  past  when  the  opportuni- 
ties of  success  in  Ontario  were  limited,  when  the  boy  who  was 
not  fitted  to  be  a farmer,  a lawyer,  or  a clergyman  had  to  go 
elsewhere  to  find  his  niche  in  life.  That  time  has  gone.  There 
is  not  a profession  or  a calling  which  may  not  be  followed  in 
Ontario  with  as  good  chance  of  success  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Transportation,  trade  and  commerce,  finance,  applied 
science,  manufacturing,  mining — all  are  well  organized  and 
have  need  of  the  brains  and  the  diligence  of  our  own  people. 

Considering  the  achievements  of  the  past  century  and  a 
half,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  century  to  come?  Here  we 
have  a people  with  a high  respect  for  the  rules  of  right  living;  a 
people  sane,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  law-abiding;  a people  with 
the  sense  of  patriotism  in  their  blood.  Such  a people,  even 
though  they  might  live  in  a poverty-stricken  land,  would  not 
fail.  Living  as  they  do  in  a province  bursting  with  natural 
riches,  where  the  rocks  are  glittering  treasure-houses,  where  the 
forests  are  illimitable,  where  the  blessed  rains  are  as  dependable 
as  the  sunrise,  and  where  transportation  by  land  and  water  to 
the  sea  is  easy  and  commodious,  this  people  may  be  expected 
to  come  to  the  very  peak  of  material  prosperity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a spiritual  contribution  to  civilization  that 
the  world  will  not  easily  forget. 
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Addington  county,  20,  42. 

Adolphustown  and  the  town-meeting, 
38,  42,  52. 

Aeroplanes:  in  forestry,  201;  in  min- 
ing, 214. 

Agriculture:  competition  of  fur- 

trade,  3;  first  efforts,  19;  cattle 
and  sheep,  first  imports,  47 ; fruit- 
growing, 51;  machinery  for,  190; 
progress  of,  183  et  seq.;  vegetable- 
growing in  1800,  61;  pioneers  of, 
251,  252. 

Albany  River,  245. 

Algoma  District,  207,  241. 

Algonquin  Indians,  6. 

Allcock,  Mr.  Justice,  59. 

Allward,  Walter  S.,  sculptor,  157. 

Amherstburg  (Fort  Malden),  30,  51, 
52,  72,  80,  85,  89,  119. 

Ancaster,  30,  51,  65,  68,  117. 

Andastes  Indians,  allies  of  Hurons,  9. 

Anglesea  township,  102. 

Anne,  rebel  schooner,  1 19. 

Annexation,  the  manifesto  of  1848, 
128,  136. 

Architecture  in  Ontario,  251. 

Area  of  Ontario,  255. 

Art,  beginnings  of,  249,  250. 

Arthur,  174,  239. 

Arthur,  Sir  George,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, 1 19. 

Askin,  John,  of  Detroit,  39. 

Aulneau,  Father,  243. 

Aurora,  174. 

Automobile,  an  early,  180. 

Automobiles,  number  in  Ontario,  1 82. 

Baby,  Francis,  42. 

Baby,  James,  of  Sandwich,  43,  51, 
247. 

Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of 
Canada,  127. 

Barclay,  Commander  Robert  Heriot, 
R.N.,  89,  91. 


Baker,  G.  W„  236. 

Baldoon,  30,  47,  48,  52,  62,  71. 
Baldwin,  Robert,  sr.,  123. 

Baldwin,  Hon.  Robert,  Premier  of 
Canada,  124  et  seq. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  William  Warren,  123. 
Baldwin-LaFontaine  ministry,  1 36, 
141. 

Bangs,  Nathan,  56. 

Barrie,  174. 

Barrie  township,  102. 

Bath,  52. 

Batoche,  battle  of,  151. 

Batteau,  flat-bottomed  sail  boat,  18, 
72,  162. 

Bay  of  Quinte,  42,  56,  253. 

Battles : Batoche,  151;  Beaver  Dams, 
77;  Chateauguay,  81;  Chippawa, 
83;  Chrysler's  Farm,  82;  Cut 
Knife  Creek,  151;  Duck  Lake,  149; 
Fish  Creek,  151;  Lake  Erie  (Put- 
in Bay),  80,  91 ; Lundy’s  Lane,  83; 
Michilimackinac,  94,  95 ; Moravian- 
town,  80;  Plains  of  Abraham,  16; 
Queenston,  66,  73;  Ridgeway,  148; 
Stoney  Creek,  77. 

Bear  Creek,  209. 

Beasley,  Richard,  98. 

Beaver  Dams,  battle  of,  77,  115. 
Beck,  Sir  Adam,  219,  220. 

Bell,  Patrick,  190. 

Belleville,  52. 

Belmont  township,  102. 

Berczy,  William,  45. 

Bethune,  John,  229. 

Betzner,  Samuel,  46. 

Big  Chute,  Severn  River,  221. 

Black  Rock,  Niagara  River,  147. 
Blake,  Edward,  143. 

Boestler,  Colonel,  79. 

Bolton,  242. 

Boswell,  James,  24. 

Bothwell,  35,  209,  253. 

Boundary  disputes,  144. 
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Boyd,  General,  82. 

Bradstreet,  Colonel,  at  Frontenac 
and  Detroit,  16. 

Branding  a prisoner,  63. 

Brantford,  25,  34,  51,  66. 

Brant,  Joseph,  24,  25,  52. 

Brebeuf,  Father  Jean,  10-12. 

British  North  America  Act,  139. 
Brock,  Major-General  Sir  Isaac,  65, 
66,  71,  72,  73,  75,  80,  83,  84. 
Brockville,  30,  52.  105,  221,  233,  251. 
Brown,  General,  83. 

Brown,  George,  137  et  seq. 

Bruce  county,  239. 

Bruce  Mines,  207,  241. 

Brule,  Etienne,  9,  10,  206. 

Brunette,  Joseph,  239. 

Bruyeres,  Captain,  164. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  251. 

Buckland,  George,  185. 

Burford  township,  30,  69,  70. 
Burleigh  township,  102. 

Burlington,  72,  85,  117. 

Burlington  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  13, 
14,  34,  47,  77,  80. 

Burlington  sea-fight,  86. 

Burwell,  Mahlon,  70. 

Butler’s  Rangers,  see  Military. 

By,  Colonel  John,  236. 

Byng,  Lord,  154. 

Cadillac,  La  Motte,  15. 

Caledon  Hills,  239. 

Caledonia,  34. 

Cameron's  Falls,  221. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  41. 

Canada:  importance  of  fur-trade,  3. 
Canada  Company,  The,  106. 
Canadian  and  Englishman  compared, 
44. 

Canadian  Freeman,  The,  234. 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company, 
218. 

Canadian  National  Railways,  178. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  149. 
Canals,  133,  162  et  seq. 

Canoe,  birch-bark,  7,  9. 

Capital  of  the  province  chosen,  35,  36. 
Capreol,  F.C.,  173,  174. 

Caroline,  rebel  steamer,  118. 

“Casa  Loma,”  124. 


Cascades,  The,  166. 

Casson,  Dollier  de,  13,  14. 

Cattle,  thoroughbred,  185. 
Champlain,  3,  4,  9,  10. 

Charnwell,  H.  M.  Navy,  91. 
Chateauguay,  battle  of,  81. 

Chatham,  30,  35,  68. 

Chatham  township,  47. 

Chaudiere  Falls,  Ottawa  River,  199, 
238. 

Chauncey,  Commodore  Isaac,  85,  86, 
87,  89. 

Chippawa,  168. 

Chippawa,  battle  of,  83 . 

Chippawa  bridge,  politeness  on,  61. 
Chippawa  Power  Canal,  216,  222. 
Christian  Guardian,  The,  226. 
Christian  Island,  Huron  refuge,  13. 
Chrysler’s  Farm,  battle  of,  82. 
Churches:  Anglican,  38,  52,  114,  225; 
Baptist,  114,  228;  Lutheran,  114; 
Methodist,  51,  55,  70,  114,  225; 
Presbyterian,  114,  228;  Roman 
Catholic,  53;  Pioneer,  248,  249. 
Chute  au  Blondeau,  Ottawa  River, 
197. 

Cities  of  Ontario,  their  beginnings,  57. 
Clarendon  township,  102. 

Clarke  township,  123. 

Clark,  W.  F„  187. 

Class  distinction,  decline  of,  246. 
Clergy  Reserves,  113. 

Cobalt,  silver  at,  212,  213. 

Cobourg,  103,  132,  184,  228,  233. 
Cochrane,  243. 

Colborne,  Sir  John,  113,  124 
Collingwood,  149,  175. 

Colonial  Advocate,  The,  110. 
Comfort’s  Mills,  1 17. 

Confederation,  136  et  seq. 

Confiance,  H.  M.  Navy,  96. 
Connaught,  Duke  of,  242. 
Connecticut  loyalist,  40.. 
Constitutional  Act,  1791,  26. 
Convention,  Gourlay’s,  98. 

Cook,  Captain,  36. 

Copper  mines,  Lake  Huron,  10,  14, 
206  et  seq. 

Cornwall,  30,  52,  141,  166,  171; 

first  grammar  school,  100,  233. 
Costumes  in  1800,  61. 
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Coteau  du  Lac  Rapids,  166. 

County  councils,  133. 

Cowan,  a fur-trader  at  Matchedash, 
37. 

Croghan,  Lieut. -Col.,  93. 

Currie,  General  Sir  Arthur  W.,  154. 
Cut  Knife  Creek,  battle  of,  151. 
Cuyahoga,  U.S.  schooner,  72. 

Daniel,  Father  Antoine,  12. 
Dearborn,  General,  85. 

Delaware,  35,  52. 

Delhi,  49. 

Detroit,  13,  15,  16,  22,  34,  39,  43, 
51,  56,  71,  72,  89,93,  176. 

Detroit,  H.  M.  Navy,  90. 

Detroit  River,  91,  118. 

Dickson,  William,  105. 

District  Councils  Act,  131. 

Dixon,  Adam,  166. 

Dobbs,  Alexander,  R.  N.,  91. 

Doel’s  Brewery,  Toronto,  115. 

Dollier  de  Casson,  13,  14. 

Dolsen’s  (Chatham),  35. 

Dome  mine,  213. 

Don  River,  20. 

Doon,  German  settlers  at,  47;  Mem- 
orial Tower,  46,  47. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  35,  37. 

Dorland,  Philip,  42. 

Douro  township,  102. 

Dover  township,  47. 

Drew,  Captain,  118. 

Drummond,  Sir  Gordon,  69,  80,  83, 
84,  91. 

Drury,  Ernest  C.,  145. 

Dryden  Experimental  Farm,  244. 
Duck  Lake,  battle  of,  149. 

Duels,  40,  61,  62. 

Dumfries  township,  105. 

Dummer  township,  102. 

Duncombe,  Dr.,  118. 

Dundas  county,  41,  82. 

Dundas,  town,  65,  117,  254. 

Dunham,  Darius,  56. 

Dunn,  John  H.,  125. 

Dunnville  Naval  Company,  148. 
Dunlop,  William  (Tiger),  107. 
Dunwich  township,  48,  49,  247. 
Durham,  Earl  of,  120,  125. 

Durham  county,  19,  42. 


Durham  Report,  121,  122. 

Durham  Road,  239. 

Education  Department,  235. 

Eldon  township,  102. 

Election,  the  first,  in  Essex,  40. 
Electrical  Development  Company, 
219. 

Elgin  county,  42,  178. 

Elgin,  Lady,  174,  175. 

Elgin,  Lord,  128. 

Elliott,  Captain,  51. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania,  89. 

Essex  county,  the  first  election,  39, 
40,  178. 

Eugenia  Falls,  221. 

Fair,  at  Queenston,  1799,  184,  251. 
Fair,  at  Toronto,  1846,  184. 

Fairfield,  52. 

“Family  Compact,"  101,  121. 
Farmers’  Party,  145. 

“Farmer  George,’’  183,  251. 

Farr,  C.  C.,  242. 

Fathers  of  Confederation,  140. 
Fenelon  township,  102. 

Fenian  Raid,  1866,  147  et  seq.,  247. 
Ferguson,  Bartemas,  63. 

Ferguson,  George  Howard,  145,  146. 
Ferranti,  S.  Z.,  217. 

Financing  the  Great  War,  155. 
Fire-rangers  in  the  forests,  202. 

Fish  Creek,  battle  of,  151. 

Fisher,  Daniel,  236. 

Fisheries  in  the  north,  245. 
FitzGibbon,  James,  77,  115,  116. 
Flint  deposits,  Point  Abino,  7. 

Forest,  clearing  the,  55,  195. 
Forestry,  progress  of,  201,  202,  253. 
Forsyth,  William,  109. 

Forsythe,  Captain,  75. 

Fort  Erie,  67,  75,  81,  83,  84,  89,  91, 
123,  147. 

Fort  Frances,  244. 

Fort  Frontenac,  16. 

Fort  Garry,  149. 

Fort  George,  Niagara,  77. 

Fort  Malden,  51.  (See  Amherstburg.) 
Fort  Niagara,  First,  1678,  15,  16, 
32,  69. 

Fort  Rouille  (Toronto),  15,  16. 
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Fort  St.  Charles,  243. 

Fort  Ste.  Marie,  on  Christian  Island, 
13. 

Fort  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  Wye,  11. 
Fort  William,  92,  164,  165,  241,  242. 
French-Canadian  element,  247. 
French  Canadian  representation,  126. 
French  immigration,  46. 

French,  Jeremiah,  41. 

French  River,  92. 

Frenchman’s  Creek,  91. 

Frontenac,  Governor,  14. 

Frontenac  county,  41. 

Fruit-tree,  monument  to  a,  192. 
Fur-trade:  Cinderella  and  the  Glass 
Slipper,  1 ; European  demand,  3 ; 
North  West  Company,  52,  92,  163, 
173,  241. 

Galinee,  Rene  de  Brehant,  13,  14. 
Gallows  Hill,  battle  of,  1 16,  120. 
Galt,  John,  105. 

Galt,  105,  233. 

Gamgee,  John,  211. 

Gananoque,  52. 

Garafraxa  Road,  239. 

Gazette,  The  York,  63. 

Georgian  Bay,  92,  174,  239,  241. 
General  Hunter , H.  M.  Navy,  89,  93. 
General  Pike,  corvette,  U.  S.  Navy, 
85,  86. 

Geology  of  Ontario,  204-206. 

German  immigrants,  29,  45,  46,  246. 
Ghent,  T reaty  of,  89. 

Gibson,  David,  115,  116. 

Girls,  education  for,  234. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  126. 

Glengarry  county,  29,  41,  52. 

Globe,  The,  137. 

Gloucester  township,  237. 

Goderich,  Lord,  107,  112,  113. 
Goderich,  107,  177. 

Gore,  Francis,  62. 

Gourlay,  Robert,  97,  99,  200. 
Grammar  School,  Gore  District,  226; 
Vittoria,  225. 

Grand  Island,  Niagara  River,  118. 
Grand  River,  14,  105,  171;  land- 
grant  to  Six  Nations,  25,  47. 

Grant,  George  Monro,  199. 

Grantham  Academy,  233. 


Grass,  Michael,  52. 

Grenolle,  206. 

Grey  county,  221,  239. 

Griffon,  first  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  15. 
Grimsthorpe  township,  102. 

Group  of  Seven,  the,  250, 

Guardian,  The  Upper  Canada,  62,  63. 
Guelph,  106,  107,  177,  187. 
Gwillimbury  township,  46. 

Haileybury,  242. 

Hallo  well,  52. 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  25,  166. 
Haldimand  county,  68. 

Hamilton,  168,  176,  233. 

Hampton,  General,  81. 

Hardy,  Arthur  S.,  145. 

Harrison,  General,  80. 

Harvey  township,  102. 

Hatt,  Richard,  65. 

Hastings  county,  42,  126. 
Hawkesbury  township,  200. 

Hay  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  20. 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  114,  116,  125. 
Hearst,  Sir  William,  145. 

Hellmuth  College,  248. 

Hemp,  growing  of,  184. 

Hennepin,  Father,  14,  15. 

Henry,  Alexander,  206,  253. 

Henry,  George  S.,  146. 

‘‘Heaven-born  lawyers,”  123. 

High  schools,  233. 

Hincks-Morin  Ministry,  131. 

Holland  Landing,  37. 

Hollinger  mine,  213. 

Home  District  School,  Toronto,  233. 
Honey  Harbour,  240. 

Hover,  Alexander,  166. 

Howard  township,  49. 

Hudson,  214. 

Hudson  Bay,  241,  245,  255. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  4,  148,  241. 
Hull,  General,  71,  72. 

Humber  River,  10,  15,  20,  117. 
Hunter,  General,  39. 

Huron  county,  107,  239,  248. 

Huron  Indians,  6,  9,  13. 
Hydro-Electric  System,  146,  191, 

215  et  seq.,  253. 

Immigration,  early,  29. 
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Indian  mobility,  9. 

Indians:  Algonquins,  6;  Andastes,  9; 
Iroquois,  11,  12,  13;  Mohawks  of 
Brantford,  66;  Ottawa  Chief  (Pon- 
tiac), 16;  Shawanee  Chief  (Tecum- 
seh),  72,  80;  Six  Nations  (Senecas, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Mo- 
hawks, Tuscaroras),  24;  Sioux,  243; 
Wild  Oats,  94;  Wyandottes,  13. 

Industrial  changes,  135. 

Irish  immigration,  29,  45. 

Iron  production,  208. 

James  Bay,  245,  255. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  49. 

Jarvis,  William,  40. 

Jesuit  Missions,  206,  241,  243,  248; 
the  Relations,  5 ; Brebeuf,  Lalle- 
mant,  10-12;  Potier,  15. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  24,  41. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  16,  24,  41. 

Johnston,  D.  A.,  242. 

Jolliet,  Louis,  14,  206. 

Jones,  Ephraim,  41. 

Jones,  Mr.  Justice,  116. 

Jordan's  Hotel,  York,  59. 

Kane,  Paul,  250. 

Keewatin,  245. 

Kenora,  144,  214,  244,  245. 

Kent  county,  42,  209. 

Kente  (Quinte)  Sulpician  Mission,  14. 

Kincardine,  239. 

King’s  College,  228. 

King’s  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York, 
41,  42. 

Kingston,  14,  16,  20,  22,  28,  30,  35, 
52,  56,  71,  75,  81,  85,  87,  126,  136, 
184,  205,  223,  228,  233,  251. 

Kingston  Gazette,  The,  233. 

Kirke  Brothers,  1 1 . 

Kitchener,  220. 

Knox  College,  228,  248. 

Lachine,  162;  Canal,  166;  Rapids,  13. 

Lacrosse  game,  Pontiac’s,  16. 

LaFontaine,  Louis,  125,  126,  131. 

Lake  Couchiching,  37. 

Lake  Erie,  14,  15,  29,  56,  85,  91,  92, 
172,  208,  222,  231,  255;  first  vessel 
on,  15;  battle  of,  69,  80,  91 . 


Lake  Huron,  10,  14,  92,  93,  239; 
first  vessel  on,  15. 

Lake  Nipissing,  92:  164,  241. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  149,  243. 

Lake  Ontario,  85,  89,  103,  172,  222, 
23 1 ; first  seen  by  Brule,  1 0 ; 
explorers,  1669,  13;  early  settle- 
ments, 14;  first  ship  on,  14; 
salmon  in,  19. 

Lake  St.  Clair,  35. 

Lake  Simcoe,  37,  57,  92,  93,  101. 

Lake  Superior,  14,  93,  149;  mining 
on  shore  of,  206  et  seq. 

Lake  township,  102. 

Lallemant,  Father  Gabriel,  12. 

Lanark,  pioneers  of,  105. 

Lansdowne  township,  208. 

Lambton  county,  209. 

Land  companies:  Canada  Company, 
106,  239;  German  Company  Tract, 
47. 

Land-grants  to  soldiers,  99. 

La  Salle,  on  Lake  Ontario,  14; 
builds  the  Griffon,  first  vessel  on 
Lake  Erie,  1 5 . 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  145. 

Law,  John,  Gore  Grammar  School, 
226. 

Law  Society,  123. 

Lawlor,  of  Haileybury,  242. 

Lawrence,  U.S.  Navy,  91,  93. 

Le  Caron,  Father,  9. 

Leeds  county,  41,  208. 

Legislature  of  Ontario,  first,  141. 

Lennox,  Lady  Sarah  (Lady  Mait- 
land), 97. 

Lennox  county,  20,  42. 

Lincoln  county,  42,  66,  68. 

Literature,  pioneer,  250. 

Littlehales,  Major,  35. 

Lloyd,  Jesse,  115. 

Lloydtown,  meeting  at,  114. 

Lobo  township,  103. 

Log  house,  manner  of  building,  54. 

Log-jam,  200. 

London,  35,  176,  251. 

Long  Point,  51,  56,  57,  68. 

Long  Sault,  Ottawa  River,  197. 

Lount,  Samuel,  115,  118,  119. 

Loyalists,  United  Empire,  22,  41, 
70,  115. 
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Lumber  on  Georgian  Bay,  239. 
Lumbering,  194  et  seq. 

Lundy’s  Lane,  battle  of,  83. 

Lussiere,  La  Motte  de,  14. 

Macaulay,  Mr.  Justice,  116. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  119,  136, 
137,  138,  141,  143. 

Macdonald,  John  Sandfield,  141. 
Macdonell,  Alexander,  Sheriff,  62, 
104. 

Macdonell,  Father  Alexander,  52, 
113. 

Macdonell,  Colonel  George,  75,  81. 
Macdonell,  Hugh,  41. 

Macdonell,  John,  41 . 

Macdonell,  Lieut. -Col.  John,  74. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  110-122, 
125. 

McMaster  University,  228. 

McNab,  Sir  Allan,  118,  130. 
Macomb,  William,  43. 

Magrath,  Charles  A.,  223. 

Maitland  River,  239. 

Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  97,  98,  100, 
108,  109,  111,  113,  124,  167. 
Malaria,  prevalence  of,  59,  104. 
Mallory,  Benajah,  69. 

Mamainse,  206. 

Manitoba,  eastern  boundary  of,  144. 
Manitoulin  Island,  92,  241. 
Manufacturing  in  Ontario,  253,  254, 
255. 

Maple  sugar,  194. 

Maps:  geological,  205;  War  of  1812, 
76,  78. 

Mariposa  township,  103. 

Markham  township,  45,  46. 

Markle,  Abraham,  68,  69. 
Massachusetts  loyalists,  4 1 . 
Matchedash  Bay,  37,  93. 

Mathews,  Peter,  118,  119. 

Mattawan  River,  92. 

McCaul,  John,  228. 

McClure,  General,  67. 

McDouall,  Lieut. -Col.  Robert,  94,  95. 
McDougall,  William,  138. 

McIntosh,  John,  193. 

“McIntosh  Red’’  apple,  192. 

McLean,  Mr.  Justice,  116. 

McNab,  Archibald,  108. 


McNab  township,  108. 

Meaford,  239. 

Mears,  Thomas,  67. 

Mennonites,  46. 

Merritt,  William  Hamilton,  102, 
168,  172. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  128. 

Meteorite,  a useful,  211. 

Methuen  township,  102. 

Mica  Bay,  206. 

Michigan,  U.  S.  ship,  148. 

Michilimackinac,  16,  37,  72,  92,  93, 
95,  241,  243;  battle  of,  95. 

Middlesex  county,  70,  107. 

Middleton,  General  Sir  Frederick, 
151. 

Midland,  11,  239. 

Midland  District  School,  233. 

Midland  Regiment,  151. 

Military : Butler’s  Rangers,  41,  42,  68; 
Fifth  Foot,  32,  40;  Forty-First 
Regiment,  71;  King’s  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  New  York,  41,  42;  Nine- 
tieth Battalion,  Winnipeg,  151; 
Queen’s  Rangers,  3 1 ; Regulars 
leave  Canada,  148;  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  Royal  Canadian  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  148. 

Militia:  improvement  of,  71,  82; 

in  Mackenzie  Rebellion,  119;  in 
Fenian  Raid,  147;  in  N.W.  Rebel- 
lion, 149;  United  States,  74. 

Mill-sites,  government  property,  215. 

Miller,  W.  G.,  geologist,  212. 

Mimico,  1 88. 

Mines,  10,  14,  179,  205  et  seq., 
253,  255,  256. 

Mink,  N.W.  Co.’s  schooner,  93. 

Missions:  Jesuit,  5;  to  Hurons,  11; 
massacre,  12;  Potier  at  L'Assomp- 
tion,  15,  16;  Moravian,  at  Fair- 
field,  35 ; Recollet,  4,  5,  9;  Sulpician, 
at  Kente,  13,  14. 

Mohawk,  U.S.  Navy,  87. 

Mohawk  Church,  Brantford,  25. 

Mohawk  Valley,  24,  41. 

Mohawks,  66. 

Mono  township,  1 03 . 

Montcalm,  General,  16. 

Montgomery’s  Tavern,  115,  116. 

Montreal,  as  capital  of  Canada,  126. 
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Moodie,  Susanna,  250. 
Moraviantown,  35,  80;  battle  of,  69. 
Morrison,  Dr.,  125. 

Moulinette  Rapids,  166. 

Mowat,  Sir  Oliver,  138,  143,  145. 
Moylan,  James  G.,  234. 

Municipal  government,  247. 

Murray,  General  J ames,  195. 

Music  in  Ontario,  251. 

Muskoka,  239,  240. 

Nancy,  H.  M.  Navy,  93,  94,  96. 
Napoleon  I,  65  , 71,  97,  168,  183,  197. 
Napanee,  52. 

Natural  gas,  209. 

Naval  test  of  nickel-steel,  211. 

Navy  Hall,  Niagara,  32. 

Navy  Island,  Niagara  River,  118. 
Navy  on  the  Lakes,  1812-1814, 
85-96. 

Nelson  township,  117. 

Neutral  Indians,  7. 

Netley,  H.  M.  Navy,  91. 

Newspaper,  Willcocks’s,  63;  The 
York  Gazette,  63. 

New  York  loyalists,  41,  42,  52. 

New  York  State,  45. 

Niagara  (Newark),  28,  30,  51,  57,  67, 
69,  77,  79,  85,  90,  105,  171,  176, 
177,  183,  233,  251. 

Niagara,  U.  S.  Navy,  91,  93. 

Niagara  Falls,  109,  118,  168,  178, 
218,  219;  Hennepin’s  description, 
1678,  15. 

Niagara  River,  14,  15,  22,  28,  108, 
117,  147,  222. 

Niagara  Spectator,  The,  98. 

Nichol,  Robert,  67. 

Nickel,  210,  211. 

Nipigon  River,  221. 

Norfolk  county,  70,  178,  208,  225. 
Normal  School,  Toronto,  231. 
Norman,  245. 

Normandale,  208. 

Northumberland  county,  42. 

North  West  Co.,  see  Fur-trade. 
Norwich  township,  45. 

Nottawasaga  River,  92,  93. 

O’Connor,  Daniel,  236. 

Ogdensburg,  battle  of,  75. 


Ohio,,  U.  S.  Navy,  91,  92. 

Oil,  first  discovery  of,  253. 

Oil  Springs,  209. 

Oneida,  brig,  U.S.  Navy,  85. 

O'Neill,  General  John,  147. 

Ontario:  physical  features,  17;  organ- 
ized as  Upper  Canada,  26;  re- 
named, 1867,  141;  in  the  Great 
War,  153  et  seq.,  247. 

Ontario  College  of  Agriculture, 
Guelph,  146,  189. 

Ontario  county,  41,  42. 

Ontario  Power  Company,  219. 

Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  249. 

Osgoode,  William,  40. 

Oso  township,  103. 

Otonabee  River,  103. 

Otonogon,  Lake  Superior,  206. 

Ottawa,  139,  168,  197;  early  days  in, 
236,  251. 

Ottawa  River,  92,  164,  197;  canoe- 
route  to  west,  9. 

Owen  Sound,  174,  239. 

Oxford  county,  70. 

Palmerston  township,  102. 

Papineau,  Louis-Joseph,  115. 

Paquin,  Father,  243. 

Parliament:  the  first,  33,  41,  42; 
Willcocks  in,  64,  67;  in  War  of 
1812,  72,  84;  Mackenzie  in,  111; 
dispute  with  the  military,  109; 
United,  121,  126. 

Parliament  Buildings,  first  in  York, 
59;  burned,  1813,  77. 

Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa,  238. 

Parliament  Buildings,  Montreal,  129, 
130. 

Patriotism,  growth  of,  246. 

Parry  Sound,  239. 

Patricia,  District  of,  245. 

Pawling,  Benjamin,  42. 

Peddlers,  21. 

Pelee  Island,  1 19. 

Pembroke,  239. 

Pennsylvania  loyalists,  42,  47,  49. 

Penetanguishene,  36,  93;  Cham- 
plain's landfall,  9. 

Penetanguishene  Road,  92. 

Perth  county,  107,  239. 

Perth,  pioneers  of,  105,  237. 
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Perseverance,  N.W.  Co.’s  schooner,  93. 
Per  rot,  Nicholas,  14. 

Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard, 
69,  80,  89,  90,  91,  93. 

Peterborough,  pioneers  of,  103. 
Petroleum,  209. 

Petrolia,  209. 

Pickett,  Daniel,  56,  57. 

Pickthall,  Marjorie,  17. 

Pigeon  River,  206. 

Pigeons,  wild,  20. 

Pillory,  63. 

Pioneers:  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  17 
et  seq.]  daily  life,  53-57;  spirit  of, 
246. 

Pioneers’  Memorial  Tower,  Doon,  47. 
Point  Pelee,  14. 

Political  history,  recent,  145  et  seq. 
Pontiac,  16. 

Porcupine,  gold  at,  213,  243. 
Porcupine,  U.  S.  Navy,  91,  92. 

Port  Arthur,  149,  241,  242. 

Port  Dover,  30,  72,  90,  91. 

Port  Hope,  30,  52,  134. 

Port  Stanley,  14,  49. 

Port  Talbot,  49. 

Potash,  making  of,  55,  194. 

Potier,  Father,  15. 

Potter’s  Creek,  Lake  Erie,  208. 
Powell,  Mr.  Justice,  63. 

Prescott,  52,  75;  windmill  at,  119. 
President  Madison,  U.S.  Navy,  85. 
Presqu’ile  (Erie,  Pa.),  89. 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  68,  75,  93. 
Prideaux,  General,  16. 

Prince  Edward  county,  Mission  of 
Kente,  14,  42. 

Prince  Regent,  H.  M.  frigate,  87. 
Prince  Rupert,  4. 

Prince,  “Shot-Accordingly,"  119. 
Princess  Charlotte,  H.M.  Navy,  87. 
Privy  Council  decisions,  144. 

Procter,  General,  80,  83. 

Provincial  Rights,  143  et  seq. 

Pryor,  Charles,  107. 

Puisaye,  Count  de,  46. 

Pulp  and  paper,  202,  203,  255. 

Put-in  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  80. 


Quakers,  42. 


Quebec,  captured  by  Kirke  Brothers, 
1629,  11. 

Queen  Charlotte,  H.  M.  Navy,  89. 

Queen  Victoria  chooses  Ottawa  as 
capital  of  Canada,  139. 

Queen’s  Bush,  The,  239. 

Queen’s  Rangers,  3 1 . 

Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  228, 
248. 

Queenston,  66,  91,  111,  168,  184,  251. 

Queenston,  battle  of,  66,  73. 

Queenston  Power  Plant,  222. 

Quetico  Forest  Reserve,  244. 

Race  and  creed  strife,  126. 

Radcliffe,  Copleston,  R.N.,  91. 

Raft,  the  first,  on  the  Ottawa, 
1806,  197. 

Rainy  River,  243. 

Railways:  extravagant  grants,  133; 
development,  173  et  seq.]  the  first, 
173;  old-time  locomotives,  175, 
176;  Canada  Southern,  178;  Can- 
adian National,  214,243;  Canadian 
Northern,  178;  Canadian  Pacific, 
178,  207,  210;  Grand  Trunk,  177, 
178;  Great  Western,  176;  Timis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario,  179, 
212,  243. 

Rama  township,  103. 

Rapids,  tracking  up,  162. 

Rat  Portage,  245. 

Rebellion  of  1837,  110-122. 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  1 29. 

Rebellion  of  1885,  149. 

Recollet  priests,  5,  9,  206. 

Rectories,  public  land  for,  113. 

Red  Lake  mines,  214,  245. 

Red  River  Rebellion,  1870,  149. 

Regiopolis  College,  228. 

Renfrew,  239. 

Responsible  government,  121,  125, 
126,  128,  131,  137. 

Revolution,  American,  21,  22,  39, 
43,  68. 

Rice  Lake,  103. 

Richardson,  Major,  250. 

Richmond,  Duchess  of,  97. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  97. 

Rideau  Canal,  167,  236. 

Ridgeway,  battle  of,  148. 
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Riel,  Louis,  149,  151. 

Rimouski,  127. 

Riots  in  Ottawa,  236. 

Ritchie,  S.  J.,  210. 

Roads:  pioneer,  170;  corduroy,  179; 
modern,  180-182;  Durham,  239; 
Garafraxa,  239;  Ottawa  to  King- 
ston, 168;  Sydenham,  174,  239. 

Roche’s  Point,  102. 

Robinson,  Hon.  Peter,  103. 

Robinson,  Sir  John  Beverley,  99,  100, 
101,  113,  116. 

Roberts,  Captain  Charles,  72. 

Robertson,  Thomas  J affray,  Normal 
School,  231. 

Rogers,  Major  Robert,  16. 

Rolette,  Lieutenant,  72. 

Rolph,  John,  115,  125. 

Rolfe,  Thomas,  229. 

Romney,  24. 

Ross,  Sir  George  W.,  145. 

Royal  Canadian  Academy,  250. 

Royal  Grenadiers,  Toronto,  151. 

Russell,  Elizabeth,  39,  58,  123. 

Russell,  Peter,  33,  36,  39,  40,  58, 
123,  251. 

Ryan,  Henry,  57. 

Ryerson,  Egerton,  1 16,  225  et  seq. 

Sackett’s  Harbour,  Lake  Ontario, 
81,  85. 

“Saddle-bag  preachers,"  55,  56,  57, 
225,  248. 

Salaberry,  Colonel  de,  81. 

Salmon  in  Lake  Ontario  and  tribu- 
taries, 19. 

Sandwich,  16,  51,  52,  71. 

Sarnia,  177. 

Sault  Canal,  163,  164,  166. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  14,  52,  92,  93, 
206,  241. 

Saw- mills  on  the  Ottawa,  200. 

"Scarce  Year,  The,"  20. 

Scarboro’  township,  227. 

Schools:  early,  55;  first  petition  for, 
229;  free,  226  et  seq.  ] Ryerson  s 
Report  on,  230,  231;  high,  233  et 
seq.;  trustees  authorized,  229;  re- 
sponsibility to  electors,  232,  246, 
247,  248. 

Science,  effect  of,  on  agriculture,  1 89. 


Scorpion  and  Tigress  captured  and 
re-named,  93,  96. 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  68. 

Secord,  Laura,  77,  84. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  29,  47,  62. 
Settlement  before  the  War,  45. 
Severn  River,  37,  93,  221. 

Shade,  Absolom,  105. 

Sherwood,  Adiel,  162. 

Sheaffe,  General,  74,  77. 

Shipbuilding  during  War  of  1812- 
1814,  85  et  seq. 

Shoerg,  Joseph,  46. 

Short  Hills,  rising  in  the,  118. 

Silver,  discovered  at  Cobalt,  212,  213. 
Silver  Islet,  210. 

Simcoe,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Graves, 
28,  31  et  seq.,  69,  183,  248,  251,  253. 
Simcoe,  Mrs.,  31,  35. 

Simcoe,  Lake,  see  Lake  Simcoe. 
Sinclair,  Captain,  93. 

Sioux  Lookout,  214. 

Sixteen  Mile  Creek,  117. 

Slavery  abolished,  33,  246. 

Small,  John,  40. 

Smith,  Major,  of  the  Fifth  Foot,  32. 
Smith,  D.  W.,  35,  39,  40,  42. 

Smith’s  Falls,  221. 

Smithville,  117. 

Social  progress,  134,  135,  146,  223. 
Soldier  settlers,  22. 

Sombra  township,  103. 

Somers,  U.S.  Navy,  91,  92. 

South  African  War,  151. 

South  York,  election  of  1841,  126. 
Southampton,  239. 

Spadina  House,  124. 

“Spanish  Townships,"  103. 

Sparrow  Lake,  37. 

Speed  River,  107. 

Spencer,  Hazelton,  42. 

Split  Rock  Rapids,  166. 

St.  Anne’s  Island,  47. 

St.  Boniface  College,  Winnipeg,  243, 
244. 

St.  Catharines,  168,  233. 

St.  Clair  River,  30,  47,  62. 

St.  Joseph,  Huron  village,  11. 

St.  Joseph's  Island,  92,  241. 

St.  Ignace,  Huron  village,  12. 

St.  Lawrence,  H.  M.  Navy,  87. 
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St.  Lawrence  River,  13,  16,  18,  22, 
81,  162,  195. 

St.  Lusson,  14. 

St.  Michael’s  College,  228,  248. 

St.  Mary  River,  10,  13,  94,  163. 
Strachan,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  77,  100, 
113,  124,  228,  232. 

Stisted,  General  W.  H.,  141. 

Stoney  Creek,  battle  of,  77. 

Stormont  county,  4 1 . 

Stratford,  177. 

Strathcona,  Lord,  151. 

Strathcona  Horse,  151,  152. 

Stuart,  Rev.  John,  52. 

Stuart,  Rev.  John  Okill,  233. 

‘Sucking  Republics,"  132. 

Sudbury,  207,  210,  212,  241. 
Sulpician  mission  at  Kente,  1 4 ; 
explorers,  Dollier  and  Galinee, 
13,  14. 

Superior,  U.S.  Navy,  87. 

Surprise,  H.M.  Navy,  96. 

Sutherland,  Thomas  Jefferson,  119. 
Swayzie,  Isaac,  42. 

Sydenham  River,  171,  209. 

Sydenham  Road,  239. 

Tache,  Sir  Etienne,  136. 

Talbot,  Colonel  Thomas,  40,  48,  49. 
Talbot  Road,  49. 

Talbot  Settlement,  29,  48,  49,  51. 
Tassie,  William,  233. 

Tecumseh,  69,  72,  84,  250;  Stephen 
Ruddell’s  tribute  to,  80. 

Terry,  Parshall,  42. 

Thames  River  (La  Tranche),  34,  35, 
56,  68,  71,  171. 

Theller,  Edward  A.,  119. 

Thirty  Thousand  Islands,  93;  de- 
scribed, 240  241. 

Thomson,  Charles  Poulett  (Lord 
Sydenham),  126. 

Thunder  Bay,  241. 

Tigris,  U.S.  ship,  93. 

Timber  slide,  197,  199. 

Timmins,  243. 

Tracy,  De,  13. 

Transmission  of  electric  energy,  217, 
218,  219. 

Transportation  and  freight  charges, 
16,  163. 


Toronto,  capital  of  the  province,  16, 
30,  35,  45,  51,  52,  56,  57,  58,  59, 
66,  69,  75,  85,  92,  97,  98,  101, 
108,  110,  111,  112,  113,  115,  117, 
123,  124,  156,  184,  223,  228,  231, 
232,  251;  founded,  1793,  15; 

named  York,  1793,  36;  incorpor- 
ated as  city  of  Toronto,  1834,  113. 

Town  meeting,  the,  38,  131,  247. 

Trent  Valley  Waterway,  9,  20. 

Trenton,  52. 

Trethewey  mine,  210. 

Trinity  College,  228,  248. 

Trou  de  Moulin  Rapids,  166. 

Tudor  township,  102. 

Turbine,  the,  217. 

Twelve  Mile  Creek,  1 17. 

Tyrconnell,  51,  247. 

Union  of  the  provinces,  1841,  121, 
126. 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  22,  23,  41, 
70,  115. 

United  States,  21,  22,  38,  44,  49,  51, 
65;  cavalry  raids,  119;  copper 
tariff  of  1861,  207. 

University  education,  248. 

University  of  Toronto,  186,  228. 

Upper  Canada,  original  name  of 
Ontario,  26. 

Upper  Canada  College,  233. 

Uxbridge  township,  46. 

Vanalstine,  Peter,  42. 

Van  Rensselear,  General,  75. 

Verendrye,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la,  243. 

Vermont  loyalist,  41,  42. 

Verulam  township,  102. 

Victoria  College,  226,  228,  248. 

Vittoria,  225,  233. 

‘‘Volunteers,  The  Canadian,"  67,  70. 

Von  Schultz,  119. 

Voting,  open,  64. 

Walpole  Island,  47. 

War  charities,  155. 

War  of  1812-1814:  declaration  of,  65; 
Joseph  Willcocks  in,  67;  traitors 
in,  70;  causes  of,  71;  story  of, 
71-96. 
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War,  the  Great,  152-161;  life  during, 
156. 

Wasdell’s  Falls,  221. 

Washington  Conference,  1921,  212. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  97. 

Waterloo  county,  52,  106. 

Waterloo  township,  46,  47. 
Water-power,  Crown  rights,  253. 
Welland  Canal,  102,  169,  170. 
Welland  Field  Battery,  148. 
Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke 
of,  40,  167. 

Wellington  county,  239. 

West,  Benjamin,  25. 

Western  University,  London,  228. 
Wheeler,  Eliza  (Mrs.  Jeremiah 
French),  41. 

Whitchurch  township,  46. 

White,  John,  40,  41,  42. 

White,  Peter,  238. 

White  House,  Washington,  D.C., 
burned,  77. 

Whitelaw,  John,  233. 

Whitney,  Sir  James,  144,  145. 
Willcocks,  Joseph,  58  et  seq.,  123. 


Willcocks,  Phoebe  (Mrs.  W.  W. 

Baldwin),  123. 

Willcocks,  William,  45,  58. 

Wilcox,  Allan,  117. 

Wilkinson,  General,  81,  82. 
Williamsburg  township,  82. 

Willow  Creek,  92. 

Willowdale,  116. 

Windsor,  119,  233. 

Winnipeg  River,  149. 

Wolfe,  General  J ames,  16. 

Wolfe,  H.  M.  frigate,  85,  86. 
Woodstock,  251. 

Wool,  Captain,  73. 

Worsley,  Lieut.  Miller,  R.N.,  93,  96. 
Wright,  Philemon,  197. 

Wycliffe  College,  228,  248. 

Yeo,  Sir  James  Lucas,  R.N.,  85,  86, 
87,  89. 

Yonge  Street,  57,  92. 

York,  see  Toronto. 

York  county,  42,  72. 

Zorra  township,  103, 
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